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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION. 

When I wrote the preface to the first edition of this book, 
now nearly nine years ^1:0, I stated that my chief objects 
had been to furnish yonag teachers with a brief but com- 
prehensive treatment of the problems of education, and to 
contribute, in however small a degree, towards placing the 
study of education upon a more secure footing than it ap- 
peared to me to occupy at that time; There were some 
excellent treatises of a frankly empirical diaracter; and 
there were some good ones on " psychology for teachers," 
"logic for teachers," " ethics for teachers," and so on. But 
little had been done by English writers, so far as I was 
aware, to set forth a systematic account of educational 
doctrine, embodying the chief facts of relevant experience^ 
and sedcing to show at each step how those facts may be 
explained and illuminated by reference to broad princifdes 
derived from psychology and other sciences. Such was 
the task that I set myself. In other words, I definitely 
abandoned the mode of exposition which made pedagc^ 
fall into two separate parts, one usually labelled "theory" 
and the other " practice," and adopted a mode which aimed 
at unitii^ the two into a coherent whole. 

It is naturally a source of satisfaction to me that, as the 
event has proved, I did not altogether misjudge the situation. 
It would have been a further source of satisfaction if, in 

V 
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vi Preface, 

sending forth tliis sixth edition, I could have bestowed as 
much tinae and care upon the improvement of the book as 
would have been necessary in order to take adequate account 
of the work done in recent years. But I have had to content 
myself with a careful revision of the references to other 
books, and with the reflection that, so long as I have raised 
the right questions, and tried to discuss them in the right 
spirit, no harm will be done if the reader is occasionally com- 
pelled to differ from my conclusions. The great thing is 
that the young teacher should be trained to think himself 
into the problems of education, and so gradually acquire 
the power of forming his own conclusions. 

T. RAYMONT. 

QOLDaHITHa' COLLBOK, 

Naw Cross, S.B^ 
SifUwibtr, igij. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 



THE MEANING OP EDUCATION, 



" Ask jronnelvea what is the leading motive which actuate* you while you 
aie at wiMk. I do not aak yon what yout leading motive is foi working — 
that is a different thing ; yoD may have bmiliei to lappoit — parents to help — 
bride* to win ; yon may have these, or otbei such sacred and pte-emineot 
motivea, to ptes* the morning** labour and prompt the tvrilight tboogbt. But 
when yOD are £drly at the work, what i* the motive then which telli apon 
every tonch ot'al " — John Rvikih {TIu Two Pathi). 

There are fe« people who are not in some sense interested id 
educadOD. Parents, teacheis, school governors, minis- xhe prob- 
tera of religion, and politicians, all have the word l«ra of 
frequently on their lips, and all may be supposed to """">- 
use it with a more or less definite notion of its meaning. But 
if there is such a thing as a theory of education — and at this 
point we can oa\y take leave to assume its existence — one of its 
functions must be the critical examination of current notions, 
and the exposure of their shortcomings. This is no superfluous 
task, for the smallest details of the educator's work are inevitably 
coloured by his general conception of its aim, and it is not too 
much to say that most of the defects of educational practice are 
due to the absence of any clearly conceived aim, or to the presence 
of a wrong one. For this reason we must at once face the problem, 
always a difficult one at the outset of an extended inquiry, of de- 
fining the scope of our subject * It is do doubt true that attempts 
to compress into a phrase the essential meaning that lies behind 
words expressing great general ideas — such as education, religion, 
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government — are io a manner foredoomed to failure. Still, as 
has been most wisely observed io another connection, we are apt 
" to underrate the importance of suking for the best definition of 
each cardinal term, and to overrate the importance ai finding \H. 
The truth is — as most readers of Plato know, only it is a truth 
difficult to retain and apply — that what we gain by discussing a 
definition is often but slightly represented in the superior fitness 
of the formula that we ultimately adopt ; it consists chiefly in the 
greater clearness and fulness in which the characteristics of the 
matter to which the formula refers have been brought before the 
mind in the process of seeking for it." ^ In giving eariy promin- 
ence to the discussion of a definition of education, we shall at any 
rate place ourselves at the right point of view for clearer insight 
into the nature of the educator's task, though we may not reach 
results whose practical value is at once apparent 

To begin with, let us distinguish between two uses of the word 
TwoDsesof education, a wider and a narrower. In the wider and 
thcwtnd less definite sense, education means that process of 
edncaiiof . development in which consists the passage of a human 
being from in&ncy to maturity, the process whereby he gradually 
adapts himself m various ways to bis physical, social, and spiritual 
environment. Thus Kousseau and Wordsworth have told as 
much of the "education of nature"; and thus we sometimes 
regard the perusal of a book, the cultivation of a friendship, a 
sojourn in a foreign country, the discharge of parental and civic 
duties, the observance of law and custom, and membership of a 
leligious organisation, as parts of a prolonged process of educa- 
tion.* But in the narrower and more definite sense in which the 
term is used in common speech and in I^al enactments, educa- 
tion does not include self-culture and the general influences of 
one's snrroundings, but only those special influences which are 
consciously and designedly brought to bear upon the younger by 
the adult portion of the commnnity, whether through the fomily, 
the Church, or the State. It would, of course, be pedantic to cavil 

'H. Sidgwick, Printlpl*! of PoUHcat Beonamy, p. \g, 

*Dealt with iaterestingly by J. MscCnnn in Tki iialiU^ «/ ChoratUr, 
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The Meaning of Education. 5 

at the broader use of the word ; but the process of education, 
strictly so called, includes only the operation of measures expressly 
intended to modify the child's development, and devised in ac- 
cordance with a more or less clearly conceived purpose.' 

UndeistandiDg education in the latter sense, and fostening our 
attention chiefly upon the function of the teacher, the The aim of 
typical educator, let us next inquire into the nature of education, 
the ideal which education should seek to realise. In doing so, 
we may seem to travel far from ensting facts; but after all, ideals 
are greater than facts, because they are an essential condition of 
I»Y]giessi We observe, then, that though school education is our 
main theme, this is not entirely a question for schoolmasters, nor 
for any other single class of the community, like the parent, 
the employer of labour, the religious enthusiast, and the rest, the 
teacher is apt to look at this question in his own pecnliar «ray, 
and to emphasise unduly that side of the truth which happens to 
press most upon his attention. Now a discussion like the present 
should at least attempt to show forth the whole, of which the 
notitms of conunon every-day thought are at best but-^»rts or 
aspects. Let us then consider a few of these notions; but in 
doing so let us remember that every widespread error is almost 
sure to be the perversion of some imporunt truth. 

The average man, especially if be happened to be an em- 
ployer of labour, or an over-anxious parent, would '^f,^ ,, y^^^ 
probably tell us that the aim of school education is tihood" 
to enable the pupil to discharge more efficiently the '^' 
duties of his future occupation ; and that the worth of any 
ingredient of education — a branch of instruction, let us say — 
depends upon the directness of its bearing upon the needs of 
one's daily employment. He might hold that, even in a general 
as distinguished from a technical training, such a subject as short- 
hand is of vastly greater importance than history, or cookery than 
poetry. He might even contend that part of the time now 
devoted in the primary school to reading and writing would be 

iTbe dininction ii dearly brought out by J. S. Mill in bii Inaucttrat 
Aiirtu «( St. Andrtwt (1867), pp. 3, 4. 
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more piofitabljr given to gardening or sewing. Now we need 
to look only at the plainest facts of life in order to discern an 
important element of truth in these opinions ; foi earning a living, 
or at least following an occupation, is too important a part of any 
well-regulated life to be neglected in the scheme of preparation. 
But, passing over the obvious foct that, at least in a democratic 
■ocietr, no one can certainly foretell, even within broad limits, 
in what particular way a child is destined to earn his living, it 
is not difficult to see that this bread-and-butter ideal is altogether 
inadequate. Possibly the ordinary day-labouicr could do bis 
work just as well without being able to read or write, but " reading 
and writing afford the meaiis of that wider intercourse which leads 
to breadth and elasticity of mind, and which is enabling the 
working man of to-day to be as capable a citizen as was the 
country gentleman of [a century ago] ".' Besides, though eamii^ 
a livelihood is an important part of most people's concerns, yet 
it is only a part. The question how a man spends his leisure 
is as important as the question how he does his work ; indeed his 
ways of employing his hours of relaxation go far to determine 
his efficiency as a worker. A person who has no intelligent 
interests beyond those of the office or workshop will inevitably 
live on a lower plane, intellectually and morally, than one whose 
life is fuller and richer, and he is an undesirable product, even 
from the standpoint here condemned. The fallacy of supposing 
that all education should be practical and useful in this illiberal 
sense is a perversion of the profoimd and far-reaching truth that 
all the knowledge acquired, and all the habits formed in the days 
of one's youth, should be practical in a broad sense, usefiil for 
some one or other of the purposes of life. 

If, however, the too anxious parent or the short-sighted economist 
The achiMl- '' "P* ^ entertain a one-sided ideal, no less so is the 
mutn's schoolmaster. His characteristic fallacy, for which, 
tillacy. however, he is not primarily responsible, is that of 

identifying education with learning, and of r^arding the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, or, more crudely still, success in examinations, 

> Hanhall, FHnHpUi <f EconomUi, vol. i., p. 967. 
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The Meaning of Education. 7 

u the proper aim of the school. This of course is another "idol 
of the cave ". We need not insist at length upon the truism that 
mere leaming, even if it go along with a well-diadplined intellect, 
may leave a person deficient in qualities which every one would 
place higher in the scale of values, and which the educator has 
it in his power to foster. Nevertheless, it is a truism which bean 
repetition only too well, because, through force of circumstances, 
an inadequate ideal Ungeis in practice erta when no one would 
attempt to defend it on rational grounds. The system of ex- 
aminations, and the tangible rewards associated therewith, have 
been mainly instrumental in keepir^ the idol of leaming on its 
pedestal. That system, as we shall see in a later chapter, has 
its place and its value, and it has perhaps been subjected to 
undiscriminating abuse. But when intellectual ability, not to 
Bpak of mete learning is made the sole measure of scholastic 
success, no words of condemnation can be too severe. The 
greatest English schoolmasters of recent times are just those 
who have seen most dearly the dangers attending "knowledge 
worship and the lust of the bead," and who have had the 
courage to defy the application of purely intellectual standards. 
The notions we have considered are wrong because they are 
only half-truths, and it is one merit of educational -p)^ ^, 
theorists that, though they have differed among them- molw id 
■elves, and have sometimes failed to command the ">°o"*^ 
respect of practical teachers, yet they have exposed the ooe- 
sidedness of current opinions, and insisted upon the need ot 
taking into account all the condidous of the problem. Herbert 
Spencer, for instance, has delined education as " a preparation for 
complete living," ' a definition which, though it does not cany us 
far, we may wdl accept, without binding ourselves to all the con- 
duHons to which it leads its author. Others have sought to pro- 
vide us with a better conception of education by pointing out 
that its aims are manifold, inctudii^ the harmonious cultivation 
of the physical, intellectual, Kstbetic and moral sides of human 
nature. In one respect this statement is suggestive : it warns us 

' See BdneaUom, dup. i, 
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8 The Principles of Education. 

distinctly against poitial and one-sided aims. It tells us that we 
must so train the young as to make it unlikely that we shaU tend 
to foster by nurture types of character that are one-sided by 
nature — the irresolute man of reflection, such as Shakespeare has 
exemplified in ffamUi; or the rash and unreflecting man of 
action, of whom history and common experience funiisb instances 
numerous enough ; ot the soul that seeks complete satisbction in 
the esthetic life, like that portrayed by Tennyson in 7%e PcUaee 
ef Art; or the mere animal in human form, like the young man 
of whom Addison says that " he had a great stock of health, but 
nothing else ; and if it were a man's business only to live, there 
would not be a more accomplished young fellow in the whole 
country". 

But difficulties lurk in the phrase " harmonious cultivation ". 
" Hannoai' '''*' '*^'* *''*'' *b*tever value it possesses is of a 
otM cut- purely formal kind. It yields no hint of the content 
^^*^" of the curriculum, or of the actual aims of training. 

We are left to suppose, for instance, that it matters little what we 
teach, or what sort of conduct we encourage, so long as we are in 
some way sharpening the pupil's wits and cultivating his " faculties ". 
And even if the formula were amended, so as to make it clear that 
it does matter whether we teach chess or geometry, and whe^ier or 
not we follow the Spartans in including the art of larceny in our 
scheme of training, out difficulties are not at an end. For how 
are we to determine when the " harmony " here spoken of is bring 
disturbed? Every thongbtful teacher and parent has fdt the 
difficulty of fixing the point at which keenness of intellectual 
pursuit, vg the recurrent glow of artistic emotion, or enthusiasm 
for cricket and football, seems likely to upset the balai>ce, and 
to render life on the whole tnefliective — perhaps tragically so. 
And they will be indined to ask, "Where is your principle of 
' harmony ' ? Instead of lefening us to a complex array of facul- 
ties, and blandly bidding us see to their harmonious development, 
can you not supply us with some ruling principle, the application 
of which shall tend to ensure that kind of development 7 Is there 
no single aim, the seeking of which wiU in itself be a guarantee 
that all these things shall be added ? " 
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The Meaning of Education. 9 

The reply is not far to seek. The cloud of witnesses known as 
educatiimal reformers, or at least those of them whose Monlity 
work is {voving pennanent and beneficent, declare in the ultimate 
effect that the diild is essentially and above all a *"°' 
" behavii^ oi^anism " ; that the teacher's altimate concern is 
to cnhiTate, not wealth of muscle, nor falneas of knowledge, 
nor rriinement of feeling, but strength and purity of character ; 
and that in its influence upon the pupil's habitual rootires to 
conduct all education that is worth the name finds its real mean- 
ii^ and value. In other words, the ethical aim is supreme. 
By this we do not mean that other aims are unimportant, but 
that diey are safely pursued only when they are r^arded as 
suboFdinate to the highest aim — the one thing in education that 
cannot possibly be overdone. We lay it down, then, not as a 
mere pious opinion, but as a statement to be taken in sober 
eainest, and to be applied unflmchingly in practice, that the 
ultimate aim of education — that from which the significance of 
all proximate aims proceeds — is the formation of character. 

liie reader may perhaps feel that, in spite of our strictures 
upon one-sided aims, we have ended by approving an ^q objec- 
aim iriiicb appears as one-sided as those we have tion con- 
rejected. Are not knowledge and conduct, it may be " 
adced, two distiact spheres, and do they not stand for distinct 
aims which may fairly be r^rded ai of co-ordinate importance f 
Is not physical health, it may further be asked, at least as essential 
as r^t conduct? And what is (me to think of a definition 
which requires that a mcnal end should predominate even m the 
■dence or in the drawing lesson ? 

Upon this objection we rema^, in the first place, that it im- 
plies an inadequate notion of what is meant by conduct and by 
motaUty. It implies that conduct is some part of life — three- 
fourths was the fiaction suggested by one distinguished writer^ — > 
whereas in truth conduct is the whole of life, so tar as life involves 
kction. It impUes, too, that morality is concerned only 

> Matthew Aroold, LiUraturt and Dogma, chap. i. 
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with such matters as telling the truth, paying one'e debts, and the 
like, and that moral education correspondingly consists in the 
direct inculcation of a code of ethical maxims ; whereas in fact 
morality is an attribute of all conduct Now the pursuit of health 
<h: of science or of art is one kind of conduct. If we are training 
onr pupil to respect and care for his body, or to search faithfuDy 
and strenuously after truth, or to appreciate rightly the beauty of 
the world around him, we are thereby training him to habits of 
good conduct ; and it is just this training which is the great thing, 
at least in a general as distinguished from a special education. 
The pupil who does not attain to honesty and thoroughness in 
die pursuits of the schoolroom is false to bis vocation, and is iit 
that sense an immoral person, like the careless workrnan of whom 
it was said that be " broke the whole decalogue with every stroke 
of his hammer ". 

In the second place, it must be remembered that, after all, some 
form of conduct is always the final upshot of acquired knowledge. 
An effective idea is simply an impulse to action. What one does 
depends in great measure upon what one knows, and what one 
knows depends upon wliere one's interests lie. If, therefore, any 
branch of science or art or literature assumes the position of a 
dominant interest, other less worthy interests are at least weakened 
and perhaps annulled. When, (or example, a boy has been taught 
history and geography so that, besides being of possible utility in 
the narrower sense, they have evoked an interest in the literature 
of travel and in sound historical ficrion, and have thus saved him 
from the sporting paper and the "penny dreadful," then the 
teacher's instruction has had a truly moral effect. And let us 
reiterate that it is this moral effect, this opening up of worthy 
spheres of interest, which, in a general as distinguished from a 
technical preparation for life, is the surest and the severest test of 
the value of a school career. 

It is interesting to notice the close parallel that exists between 
the doctrine here laid down, and the tendency of modem psycho- 
logy. As the older pedagogy divorced intellectual and moral 
training, and concerned itself chiefly with the former; so the 
older psychology devoted itself mainly to the analysis of "the in- 
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teUectual powers," from which " the active powers " were sbuply 
distinguished Modem psychology has, however, partly through 
the iuflueoce of physiology, learnt the important Iosod that 
kiMwIedge is after all but the handmaid of action. " The willii^ 
department of our nature," writes William James, "dominates 
both the conceiving department and the feeling department ; or, 
in plainer English, perception and thinking are there only for 
behaviour's sake. I am sure I am not wrong in stating this result 
as one of the fundamental conclusions to which the entire drift 
of modem physiological investigation sweeps us."> The peda- 
g<}gic corollary is plain. Let the educator think of the ultimate 
effect of his measures upon action — during work and leisure, in 
the place of business and in the home, in die discharge of social 
and ci civic responsibilities; and then, if he think dearly in 
other respects, he cannot go far wrong in the instruction and 
guidance of youth. 

The doctrine of the supremacy of the ethical aim need not 
esdte the alarm of those whose thoughts are chiefly bent, for 
economic reasons, upon sounder instruction and wisely planned 
curricula. There are many, it is to be feared, who, whilst diey 
might yield a nod of approval to the doctrine thus abstractly 
stated, and would certainly use it to round a platform period, 
would yet pi^ it a hesitant welcome as an idea meant to domi- 
nate alt educational practice. But, even from their ovn stand- 
point, there is no real cause for such weak-kneed assent, since 
steadfast adherence to the more excellent way not only allows us, 
but actually requires us, to covet earnestly the best gifts, among 
which physical and intellectual culture suiely take exalted rank. 
The noblest superstructure of character must come to grief unless 
it rest upon a fiim foundation of healthy nerve and muscle. It 
is dear, too, that we cannot do the best, in the sphere of life in 
which we are placed, without knowing that sphere as well as our 
powers and o[^>ortuiiities permit. "True development is the 
development of that mind which is set. throughout, on the attain- 
ment, in its world, of those objects which it takes to be right, and 

C/. 
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on the ODdeistaDdiDg of that world, so that it may be sure of 
their rigbtness.''^ 

An objection to the supremacy of the moral aim may be raised 
Another in another quaRer. Many teachers, inured though 
objection, they may be to the counsels of perfection with which 
pedagogic literature swanns, will perhaps smile at the notion of 
remaining always upon the lofty plane here described. But let us 
remark that it is by no means necessary, in order that education 
may minister to morality, that the educator should be constantly 
thinking of the ultimate aim of his labours. As we have implied 
above, the act of eating one's dinner, or of taking exercise, since 
it forms part of conduct, has a moral significance ; that is to say, 
it should be performed so as to aid, and not to thwart, the higher 
ends for which one lives. But it is not therefore necessaiy that 
we should at the time be thinking of aught else than the enjoy- 
ment of the meal or the walk. Similarly, we may seem tempor- 
arily to be teaching science for its own sake and art for its own 
sake, whilst in reality the ruling moral purpose is all the time 
exacting our obedience, since the true touchstone of excellent 
teaching lies in the question — How is this lesson likely to affect 
the pupil's future conduct, his habitual ways of employing his 
time^ 

The student of ethical philosophy may have been troubled, 
Edacation during his perusal of this chapter, with thoughts of 
and ethic*, the difficulties we are creating for ourselves in thus 
placing morality in the forefront, because the very meaning of the 
terms which we apply to conduct and character has been the 
subject of dispute ever since men b^an to think out the deeper 
problems of life. Arguing on this ground, one well-known writer 
has actually counselled the evasion of all such terms in the defini- 
tion of education.* It is hardly necessary to say that, from the 
point of view here adopted, such a proposal is not for one moment 
to be entertained. We could no doubt formulate the aims of 
education more neatly if ethical theorists had composed their 
differences. Those differences are of the speculative sort, turning 

> Mrs. Btyuit, BAuational Endt, p. 190, 
* Bain, Bimtatiom at o StUnt*, cfaap. i. 
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The Meaning of Education. 13 

opoD the uliimaU meanings of such terms as "right" and "obli- 
gatioD ". Meantime, men have to live ; and upon the educatw 
is laid the task of helping them to live rigbtlf, Wbaterec may be 
the ultimate meaning of right living, it is enoi^h for the educator 
to keep in view the moral order he finds around him. The 
hi^iest morahtj of his place and p^od serves as his working 
ideal ; and that morality takes specific shape in the virtues that 
are moA prized by the best members of the community.^ The 
most enlightened parents desire that their children should be 
trained to habits of industry, self-control, perseverance, truthful- 
ness, and the like; and the teacher who practically recognises 
such training as the main function of the school has no obligation 
laid upon him to trouble himself about the problems of ethical 
theory. One may say so much, without deiying that the study 
of ethics will tend to illumine the teacher's judgment upon all 
matters relating to the highest ends of his csiUing. 

It is just here that there comes into view the social and national 
aspect of education. Up to this pomt we have spoken j^ ^^j^ 
of education as a process of aiding the development aipectof 
of individual character. But in truth we cannot con- «!'«»'«"•■ 
ceive of an individual living and developing in isolation from 
society; and there seems at first sight to be a certain antagonism 
between the claims of the individual and those of society. Plato 
and Aristotle solved the difficulty by merging the claims of the 
individual in those of society ; and this was the common tendency 
in pre-Christian ages. Until recent times, Christianity laid the 
stress upon the independence of the individual — not because of 
any one-sidedness in its teaching, but because the early Christian, 
feeling himself spiritually a stranger in a strange land, found it 
necessary to separate himself very definitely firom " the world". 
But if Christianity teaches that each must work out his own salva* 
ticm, it also teaches that we are members of one other. Shall we 
say* then, that education has a twofold object, the perfection of 
the individual, and the good of the community i* It would be 

icy. J. S. Uackeniie'i lemaiki npoa what lias been called the"etbot" 
of a people, Uamial of Blkia, chap. xii. 

* Cf MiM Scale, Work and PUy in OirW Sthtolt, p. s. 
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truer to say that its object is to help the indiTidual to seek his own 
pcriection in and hj seeking the good of the community.' Those 
philosophers who have striren to reconcile the claims of the in- 
dividual and of society would have done well to remembei that 
the isolated individual is a figment of the imagination. We may 
say, as we have said ^>ove, that education aims, so far as its 
limitations aUow, at the formation of the individual character; 
and we may with perfect consistency say in the same breath that 
it aims at the making of good citizens. 

By the making of citizens we must not be understood to mean 
■p^ the inculcation of a narrow and selfish patriotism, 

nation*] This warning is necessary, because it seems only too 
**P~'' possible to take a parochial view even of a great em- 

pire. The waving of national flags and the sing^g of national 
anthems, though quite proper in their way, stand for a very small 
part of what we mean by trying to make good citizens. What is 
really meant is that the spiritual inheritance of a British or an 
American or a German child is predominantly British or American 
(V German, and that in that inheritance be must on the whole 
find salvation. When, for example, we speak of training a boy 
to conduct himself as a gentleman, we refer impUcitly, in this 
country, to the conduct of an English gentleman. Even conscience 
— the filing of uneasiness that comes of violating a moral principle 
— is to a great extent the voice of the "tribal self". And if 
national ideals are a governing factor in the direct fashioning of 
character, no less are they operative in the determination of 
curricula. That the national culture should form the basis of 
instruction has generally been recognised as an axiom in regard 
to the primary school, and is becoming more and more recognised 
in the sphere of higher education. " It is our duty," said the 
German Emperor, aa an occasion ' which was epoch-makit^ for 
the higher schools of his country, " to educate men to become 
young Germans, and not young Greeks and Romans. We must 
rdinquish the basis which has lasted for centuries, the old monastic 
educadoD of the Middle Ages. We must make Gennan the basis, 

'See Uackgniie'i Uamial ofBthia, ctiap. ii. 
■The Boriio ConlmiKc, Deosmber, 1890, 
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and German composition must be the centre round which every- 
thing turns." Under certain conditions, this declaration, mutatis 
Mutandis, may well be accepted by us. The national culture must 
be the basis of all school instruction, but there must be no narrow- 
ing of the educated man's outlook and sympathies. The national 
greatness, if it exist, must be understood and appreciated, but 
there must be no exploiution of the people by privil^ed classes, 
who identify their own interests with those of the State.* 

Let us now sum up our results thus far. 

I. The all-indusive aim of education is to contri- "^' 

bute, as far as its limitations allow, to the formation of character. 
To deny this is to confess oneself unable to see the wood for the trees. 

9. By this we do not mean to exalt the righteous fool above 
the intelligent knave. It might be difficult to determine which of 
the two does the more harm. Though the intellectual and 
Ksthetic aims are subordinate, they are essential ; for we cannot 
do the best without knowing the best, and finding our pleasures 
therein. 

3. The aim of education is essentially practical ; not indeed 
in the bread-and-butter sense, but in a large sense. Knowledge 
which cannot be turned to use in some department of practice is 
worse than worthless. There is perhaps no knowledge which in 
its very nature is of no utility ; but there is a great deal taught 
in schools which a child is unable to apply to the purposes of 
life ; for example, catalogues of geographical facts, strings of dates, 
exceptional woid-inflexions, problems in stocks and shares, luiin- 
telligible catechisms, et hoc genus omne. Our condemnation must 
rest, however, not only upon isolated instances like these, but 
upon comprehensive systems of education which place knowing 
above doing, kenfien above konnen. 

4. Since the child is destined to live out his life, not as an 
abstract individual, but as a member of a community, we may 
consistently define education as the making of good citizens. 

Turning now to the means by which these aims are to be real- 
ised, one thinks straightway of the process of building up in the 

1 On the danger! of a civic itandaid in educatioQ, ace Barnelt, Common 
Smw m Tnuking, pp. 383-7. 
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pQpO's mind a fabric of koowleclge about the various lecognised 
Tbe meani branches of instruction. This part of education takes 
of «duca- up SO large a share of the schoolmaster's rime and atten- 
a^ction ^°° '^^ '' '^^ often been r^arded aa the equivalent 
and train- of " schooling ". His work, has, however, another 
'"^' side, that of controlling and directing the child in 

matters of conduct. The two sides, teaching and training, have 
often been symbolised) not without justification, by the book and 
the birch respectively. In these days it would of course be a 
waste of labour to protest that teaching means more than 
"putting a child to his book," and that control and guidance 
mean more than the application of the rod. What they do mean, 
it is the business of the educator to discover, and a sound theory 
should help him in his quest The point here insisted upon is 
that, whilst in his capacity as controller of the child's conduct he 
is contributing to the formation of character, in his capacity an 
instructor he is still aiding to form character, but indirectly, by 
quickening and expanding the pupil's interests, and by leading 
him to know and to revere tbe truth. 

REFERENCEa 
For fnrtbei diacuiian of the aiii» of edacalion, tee N. H. Botlet, Tkt 
Mtaniiif cf Bdticaiiwi, cbap. [. ; Ba^cy, Tlu EdueaHm Proctst, chap. iii. ; 
O'Shea, Ediitatioii ai AdjuttmtKl, pt. ii. ; Home, Philosophy of Education, 
chap. vii. ; Henderson, Prindfln of BducaHon, cbap. i. ; Laarte, iHStittiUs 
of Education, pU i., lecL i. ; Herbart, SeUnct of Education (a. Felkin), chip, 
ii. Varioos historic aims are discuNcd b^ Prof. Adams in his Boolution of 
Bdncational Thmny, 
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CHAPTER It. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 



The question whether there is, or indeed can be, a science of 
education truly so called, has given rise to not a little Yhe mu- 
oontroversr- Before passing on to more purely peda- pom of thu 
gogic topics, it may be well, therefore, to endeavour ™*P**r. 
to dear away the dust of that controversy by inquiring in what 
sense the pairs of correlative terms "science" and "art," 
"theory" and "practice," so commonly used with reference to 
education, are appropriately so used; and what is the relation 
between the two aspects of education supposed to be connoted 
by these terms. Such a logical uiquuy is the more necessary 
at this point, because of the undisguised contempt, or at best 
the mere easy-going tolerance, with which the theoretical study 
of education is viewed in some quarters. We may not hope to 
justify that study within the limits of the present chapter ; but we 
may succeed in making clear what a science or a theory of edu- 
cation should be able to accomplish in order that it may be 
worthy of the name. 

The reader will probably anticipate the conclusion that the 
question whether there is a science of education is sdenceand 
to some extent an affair of words. If we think of any Art. 
branch of human knowledge which by universal consent is ranked 
among the sciences, we find that it consists of a connected and 
systematised body of truth, possessing generaUty of form, em- 
ploying a more or less settled terminolc^, and pursued for its 
own sake^ without special reference to any ulterior practical end. 
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Thus the geometer, the chemist, the physiologist, the geologist, 
and the psychologist, as such, seek to build up systems of truth, 
not necessarily with any thought of the uses to which the results 
of their investigations may possibly be put by the engineer, the 
manufacturer, the physician, the mining expert, and the teacher, 
respectively. 

It, on the other hand, we think of those branches of inyeitiga- 
tion which no one would refuse to place among the arts — agri- 
culture, mining, and navigation, for example — ^we find that each 
of them, while it may also possess a systematic body of doctrine 
and a technical terminology, pursues some aim other than know- 
ledge ; that its primary object is, not to know, but to do or to 
efiect something. The distinction, though not a very sharp one, 
is sufficiently clear. Using the terms science and art, then, in 
these broadly contrasted senses, it is quite obvious that edu- 
cation is an art and not a science. Some of the arts, however, 
have been brought to such a degree of system and generality, that 
they are often ^wken of as sciences ; but in this case we must 
distinguish between the pure sciences, which pursue knowledge 
for its own sake, and the applied sciences, which correspond to 
certain of the arts as we have defined diem. The arts we have 
named, as well as medicine, sm'gery, and all others which are 
grounded on scientific principles, may thus be altemativdy de- 
scribed as applied sciences. Assuming that the study of educa- 
tion ofiers a systematic and logically coherent body of doctrine — 
an assumption which we shall attempt to verify in the remaining 
chapters of this book — we may call education an applied science. 

We come now to the terms theory and practice. Some of the 
Tbeoiy and P*"* sciences — e.g., biology, chemistry, and physics- 
practice, have a theoretical and a practical side, the former 
comprising a systematic account of the ^ts and generalisations 
with which the science is conversant, whilst the latter involves that 
qoickness of eye, steadiness of hand, and skill in the manipulation 
of materials, upon which the advancement of science so largely 
depends. The arts or applied sciences also have their theoretical 
and practical sides; but,ofcourse, with this difference, that, whereas 
in the pure sciences the practice exists for the sake of the theoryi 
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in file Bppbed sciences the theoiy exists for the sske of the 
pnctice. The complete pursuit of any of die aits implies, then, 
two thin^ ; fiist a systematic body of knowledge, drawn largely 
from the appropriate sciences, and constituting the theoiy of the 
art; and, secondly, those elements of ^ill and empirical tact 
which constitnte the practice of the art. Applying this dis* 
tinctioQ to the problem before us, we may speak [vovisionally 
of a Oieory and a practice of the art ot education. It is true 
that the term "practice" is ambiguous. We have reserved it 
here to denote the actual wwk of the teacher in the school. We 
are aware that books are written, syllabuses devised, and ex- 
amination papers composed on "the practice of education" as 
distinguished from the " theory ". But no ooe who has tried his 
hand at these things will deny that the distinction is hard to 
mamtain, the &ct being that the whole subject, so far as it aims 
at systematic thought and exposition, is rightly named theory. 
The real distinction is that some parts of the theory lay stress on 
general aspects, and others on special details. In ^e present 
Tolome, no distinction is made between theory and [»actice in 
this sense. As we use the terms, practice is the affair of the 
schoolroom, not of the study. 

It will be instructive at this point U consider the chief causes of 
the distrust with which theoiy is sometimes regarded, _ 
and the neglect with which it is treated, by those who prevalent 
are practically concerned with education every day of ^fuw of 
their lives. We have not ventured to assume without ^°*^* 
qualification or apolc^ that there exists a body of knowledge 
worth calling a theory of education. But at least there have be^ 
many serious attempts in this direction, and it will be well to 
inquire why these have fiiiled to impress so many teachers. 

In the first place, it is well known that in the pursuit of any 
art, theory waits upon practice. Men tilled the ground <j, Tbeorv 
and sailed the seas and practised the healing art, be- (sgi behind 
fore they worked out anything that deserved to bo ?'»"=''"• 
called a theory of the art of agriculture, of navigation, and of 
medicine. Now if this is true of the arts that correspond to the 
most primitive of instincts, those relating to immediate self* 
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presennttion, much more should we expect it to be true of the 
more dusive and less obviously necessary art of education. So 
it happens that we enter upon the twentieth century without 
having achieved a complete and coherent account of the aims 
and means of education. Partly owing to the &ct that teaching 
was so long regarded as an incidental function of the clerical 
profession, and partly owing to a certain national obtuseness in 
realising the importance of the subject, our prepress in the 
practice of education cannot be called astonishing; and the pro- 
gress of theory is therefore slow. That this, however, is no reason 
for despising and n^lecdng the material we do possess is the 
faith in which this book is written, and in which a great deal of 
promising work is now being done. 

In the next place, it is not to be expected that a satis&ctory 
(3) Obsolete theory of any art can be expounded, when the pure 
piydui\ofy. sciences upon which it depends are in an unsettled 
state. Now there is no study which has made more striking 
advance in recent times than psychology, the very science to 
which education stands specially indebted. The psychology of 
former days was vitiated by the assumption that the mind is en- 
dowed with a number of independent " faculties " — memory, 
imagination, reasoning, and the like — each susceptible of and 
requiring separate culture ; and this error, judging from the care 
with which it is controverted by recent writers,* appears even 
now to be scotched rather than killed. However this may be, 
it is certain that the mistakes of the faculty-psychology still pre- 
vail in works on education. "One is constantly coming across 
disquisitions," writes Dr. James Ward, " on the training of the 
senses, the training of the memory, the training of the imagination ; 
of the faculties of conception, abstraction, judgment, and so on, 
I know that many most excellent precepts are given to the world 
in this way ; I admit that it has the merit of being popular and 
seeming easy. But I dare to say, and that confidently, that it is 
a bad way none the less." * One of the most cogent reasons why 

*C/., for example. Stoat'* Uanual ^ PtytMcgj, bk. i., chap. iiL 
* yauniai iff BducaHoH, Nov. 1S90. Thoagh written Eeveral yeois ago, 
ml U by no meanaont of date. Seeii;fra, p-M. 
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it is a bad way has been well put by Dr. }ohn Dewey. Referring 
to " the modem conceptjon of mind as essentially a process — a 
process of growth, not a fixed thing," he says : " According to 
the older view, mind was mind, and that was the whole story. 
Hind was the same throughout, because fitted out with the same 
assortment of faculties whether in child or adult. If any difference 
was made it was simply that some of these ready-made bculties — 
such as memory — came into play at an earlier time, while others, 
such as judging and inferring, made their appearance only after 
the child, through memorising drills, had been reduced to com- 
plete dependence upon the thought of others. The only im- 
portant difference recognised was that of amount. The boy was 
a little man and his mind was a little mind — in everything but 
size the same as that of the adult, having its own ready-fiimisbed 
equipment of faculties of attention, memory, etc . . . The course 
erf study was thoroughly, even if unconsciously, controlled by the 
assumption that since mind and its faculties are the same through- 
out, the subject-matter of the adult, Ic^catly arranged focts and 
principles, is the natural ' study ' of the child — simplified and made 
easier, of course, since the wind must be tempered to the shorn 
Umb." > 

But even if we are carefiil to ensure the soundness of our psycho- 
logy, we may easily go wrong in applying it to educa- . . 
tional pToblem& The attempt has often been made, taken appU. 
for example, to construct model curricula, based on catitma of 
the proposition that the business of instruction is to P'^™" "O"- 
supply an all-round mental gymnastic But, as we shall see more 
fully in a later chapter, such subjective considerations ate by no 
means a safe guide to the choice of studies. And that psychology 
can furnish no adequate guidance in the framii^ of curricula is 
only part of the larger truth that it cannot decide any question 
relating to the aims of education — a point that was brought out in 
the first chapter. Psychology does undoubtedly (iimish us with 
valuable hints when we come to inquure by what methods our aims 
may best be realised. What these aims riiall be, however, depends 
upon our ideals of life and conduct, and not upon anything that 
> BUwi4Hliujr Sthool Rteori, No. 9. 
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psychology prafessei to teach us. Instead of appealing to psycho- 
logyt *ft tnnst inquire what knowledge on the whole is of most 
worth, and what are those virtues of mind and heait which aie 
most valued in the community in which we live, and which con- 
stitute the moral atmosphere breathed by its best members. 

The attempt to found a theoiy of education upon psychology 
. . p. alone has led to another result which can only lend to 

roMl appli- bring that theory into disrepute. It has been the 
cui<m*of fashion to compose, for the benefit of young teachers, 
P*'^ °^' books which are m effect systematic treatises upon 
elementary psydtologyi interspersed with a regular series of peda- 
gogic comments and applications. The result has been disastrous 
in a twofold senses First, the natural order of procedure has been 
inverted. A theory of education must start from its own premises, 
and must pursue its own course by its own methods, caUing to its 
assistance psychology, physiology, ethics, " paidology," and the rest, 
whenever their help is wanted. Otherwise the student is never 
led to bee systematically the fundamental problems of education. 
These problems are for too weighty and complex to be dealt with 
fruitfully in a series of oNter dkta, strewn piecemeal through what 
is essentially a course in psychology. Secondly, such a mode of 
treatment lends itself with btal fedltty to the premature and use- 
less "application" of uncertain or (for the purpose) unimportant 
psychological data. Here, for example, we have a fruitless at- 
tempt to make pedagogic capital out of the unsettled doctrine of 
heredity. Again, the practical value of certain psychical measure- 
ments, estimated in thousandths of a second, is darkly hinted at, 
and we are encouraged to look forward to a time when " brass- 
instrument" cbild-study shall be of siupassing importance to 
teachers. From thin discussions of these speculative matters, 
the teacher may well be spared. It is no doubt an advantage 
that he should, on the analogy of other professions, b^n \fj 
mastering the really relevant portions of certain sciences. Having 
done so, he should go forward to an independent study of the 
theory of his art. Only so can the problems of education be seen 
in their true perspective, and only so can the conditions upon 
which theii solution depends be fully grasped. 
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Tbe forced and premature character of these applications of 
psycholi^ to education ts illustrated by the general _. 
Mure to establish any vital connection between tbe S"tbooiy" 
so-called theory on tbe one hand, and the practical uid^'piac- 
problems of the schoolroom on the other. In tbe ^"^ ' 
light of the preceding remarks, it is easy to see that the two things 
cannot " hang t(^th« ". Hence the impression of disconnected- 
Dess that one experiences in passing from the first to the second 
port of certain manuals written for teachers. The part labelled 
"theory" is a disquisition upon the training of the mind in 
various directions. The reader is disappointed by the leanness of 
the land be has explored at considerable pains ; and he passes 
with a sense of relief to the part labelled " practice," which is 
often fail of nrcelleot empirical precepts, irtiich appear, however, 
to be strangely independent of the preceding " thmry ".' 

But even thou^ tbe young teacher has approached the 
study of education by the right avenue, and has been .„ j, ^ 
led to uodeistand and appreciate tbe best that has demands 
been done in the field of pedagogy, we must remember <V<"> 
that we have gone but a little way towards the making "'"'y* 
of a teacher. Good teaching, like the efficient practice of any 
other art, is a fiinction of many variables, of which tbe study of 
principles and methods is only on& That study, if properly pur- 
sued should indeed gnard the young teacher from many pitblls. 
It should save him from becoming a blind imitator etther of his 
own past self or of other people ; it should enable him to improve 
upcm traditional practice ; it should render his own experience a 
thousand times more finiitfiil, by enabling him to bring it condnu- 
ally to the test of principles ; and it should raise his occupation to 
the dignity of a real profession, which it can never be bo long aa 
he works on a merely imitative and empirical leveL 

But n<me of these results can be accomplished if he be seriously 
lacking in tbe other qualities that go to the making of a teacher; 

' This vnu the impresaion produced, for example, by Compayzi't Court d$ 
PtitagagU (brantlatad by W. H. Payne as Lieturtt <m Ptdofogy), and by 
many or the oldei English and AmBrican woiki on education. 
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if, fbi example, he be comparatiTely ignonnt of what he professes 
(o teach, or if he possess only in a low dqfree those personal gifts 
which are at least as important to a teacher as is a good '< bed-aide 
maimer " to a phyBidan, or presence of mind to a military officer. 
And so it may easily happen that one who has studied the theory 
<tf education with the utmost care and with considerable insight 
may torn out a signal failure as a practical teacher ; just as it may 
happen that one who prides himself upon never having read a 
book on teaching may attain all but the highest success, through 
the possession of a quick and ready sympathy with children and 
their ways of thinking, a winning manner, a fiind of enthusiasm 
for his vocation, and instincts which really enable him uncon- 
sciously to construct a very serviceable theory of his own. 

It is manifesdy unbir to estimate the wOTth of educational 
theory by reference to eitreme examples such as these. Good 
teachii^ has been done without a knowledge of theory, and bad 
teaching has be«i done with it ; but these are focts which should 
cause no sur^xise to one who rightly apprehends the relation be- 
tween theory and practice. Theory and practice are not opposed, 
but complementary j not different things, but different sides of 
the same thing, each meaningless without reference to the other. 
A good practical teacher must have a theory behind his practice, 
whetha implicit or explicit ; and a sane theorist must have coa> 
sunt r^rd to existing circumstances. There are two extremes 
to be avoided ; that of the mere theorist, who spins fine webs of 
doctrine that collapse on contact with the hard facts of experience j 
and that of the mere empiricist, or rule-of-thumb practitioner, who 
seeks no rational basis for his practice. But the n«n theorist and 
the mtre empiricist are both mere consequences of one-sided views. 
Experience which has not been reflected upon is only a tread- 
mill round, whose value may easily be exaggerated; whereas 
theory which is not the result of reflection upon actual practice 
must be received with extreme caution. " The history of educa- 
tion," wrote the late Prof. Sidgwick, " is the battleground and 
burial-ground of impracticable theories ; and one who studies it 
is soon taught to abate his constructive self-confidence, and to 
endeavour humbly to learn the lessons and harmonise the results 
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of experience".* To which we may add that the attempt to 
" banDonise the results ctf experience " is precisely what we mean 
by sane theorising, and precisely what Sidgwick brilliantly exempli- 
fied in his essay on "The Theory of Classical Education". 
"Somid practice it sound theory unconscious of itself; somid 
tbe<H7 is merely sound practice conscious of itself."* 

Lastly, we are bound to acknowledge the danger that in teach' 
ing, as in other departments of practice, the theoretical . > ^^ 
attitude of mind may become so habitual as to induce timely 
a dmminess, or an impatience of the facts of the con- ""°"""B- 
Crete situation, which are alike fatal to efficiency when one is 
fairly at the wcvk. The practical schemes of the apostolic 
PestaloEzi were not successful; and in bis less happy moods 
he is said to have banged the doors upon disappointing classes, 
and on one occasion to hare thrown his boots at an offending 
colleague. The moral is not, however, to be drawn too hastily ; 
it lies, not against theory as such, but against its untimely ob- 
truaon. The "day-dreams of a schoolmaster" may indeed be 
sometimes fruitful of results; but on the whole it is certainly 
undesirable that he should be occupied in the hours of school 
with thoughts of the ultimate meaning and issue of his labours- 
He should rather trust, when amongst bis pupils, to the after- 
glow of his periods of private illumination. In this way he may 
find that even the apparently trifling details of his procedure may 
be carried out so as to further the supreme purpose of education. 

The apolo^ for the study of education amounts then to some- 
thing like this, — that an indifferent teacher, provided 
his weakness be not due to incurable personal defects, umoD. 

may be made a tolerably good one ; and, further, that good teachers 
will be all the better, and even "teachers by the grace of God" 
none the worse, for having their stray thoughts about their 
art extended and deepened, and thus made more available for 
systematic guidance. It may be as true of the great teacher as 
of the great poet, that he is bom, not made. The question before 
us is not to be settled, however, by an adapution of a stale 



* £f lofi OH a LibfTOl Education (ed. Fuiai), p. S3, 
'Laurie, Ttaehiri' Gnild Adirttut, p. i. 
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aphorism. There is no urgent need of poets below the first 
tank, but there is an ui^ent need that teachers of moderate 
gifts should be trained to turn those gifts to the very best ac- 
count, and one way of doing this is to lead them to that reflective 
contemplatioa of experience which is the eseence of healthy 
theorising. 

BBFBRBNCBS. 
On the retationa between Theory md Practice, m« Adama' BvoluHon of 
Eituatienal Th*my, chap. I. ; HiU'a LogU, bk. vi., chap, xii., H 3-5. On 
pajrcbolog]' and educatioa cmiolt SoUj', Ttackir't Hmdbotk tf Piycholegy, 
chap. i. ; Welton, Ptychol^y of Bdtuatieii, chap. i. ; MUDtterbers, PiycM*gj 
and tlu Ttmciitr, chapa. xi., xii.; Dewey on " Piyckolofy and Social 
Practice" in Biitationai Buaji (ed. by Findlay). 
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CHAPTER III, 
THE SCHOOL. 

"The •eboabmatar a ■bn>«d"—Lou> Buivoiiuf. 

Wi agreed in the firat chapter to use the Icnn education to 
denote those influences vhich aie designedly brouf^t to bear 
upon the child for the furtherance of his development, and es- 
pecially those which are exercised hf the teacher in the school 
Whether the woid should be employed in this stricter sense, or 
have its meaning extended so that it stands for the whole idea of 
personal develt^nnent, so far as that depends upon external con- 
ditions, is a question of coavenieoce rather than of principle. It 
is important, however, that we should know what we mean, and 
should not lUlow the ambiguity of a term to confuse our thinking. 
Though the school is thus our main theme, the larger aspect of 
the subject must now and again compel our attention. For 
example, though in the present chapter our chief purpose is to 
characterise the different kinds of schoob that are found in 
modem civilised states, we must first take note of another power- 
ful agency in the child's development, vix., the home. lUs ia 
necessary, not only because the influences of home and school are 
intimately connected, but also because it is sometimes sought to 
combine in one institution, as br as may be, the foncticBia of both. 
The immense importance of the home scarcely needs to be 
emphasised. Two children may attend the same Haoe in- 
scbool, may come under the influence of the same ""^Ke. 
teachers and the same organisation, may pursue the same studies 
and perform the same exercises ; and yet may differ teta eeeh as 
regards their general knowledge, their interests, their speech, their 
bearing, and their moral tone, according to the homes they come 
from. In some ways the tchool is almost helpless when the in- 
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flueoce of the home is on the wrong side. During the earliest and 
most impiessioaftble years, the family is the child's entire social 
environment ; and though his social circle widens when he goes 
to school and begins to fonn outside frieodships, yet the family 
remains for some years the largest and most central portion of 
the circle. Under average circumstances, and still more when 
the conditions are wisely ordered, the home is the soil in whkh 
spring up those virtues of which sympathy is the conmion charac- 
teristic. It is there that the warmest and most intimate affecdons 
flourish. It Is there that the child learns the difference between 
generosity and meanness, considerateness and selfishness, justice 
and injustice, truth and falsehood, industry and idleness ; and it 
is there that his habitual leaning to the one or the other of these 
is first determined. It is there, too, that he learns to speak, 
acquires a full or a scanty vocabulary, and, corresponding there- 
with, a wide or narrow range of common ideas. 

The theories of education that have won general attention lay 
n'Herent varying degrees of emphasis upon the function of 
views as to home life in a child's up-bringing. The ancient 
i*"!*™=*''>" Greeks, in accordance with their low conception of 
the position of women, made little of the place of 
family hfe in the training of the young. John Locke, writing with 
the children of the wealthy in view, and mindful of his own 
unhappy schooldays, declares roundly in favour of home edu* 
cation, under a private tutor, as opposed to that given in pubUc 
schools. Rousseau, with small faith in the family under the 
conditions of modem civilisarion, begins by assuming that Emile 
is an orphan, and that his tutor is charged with parental responsi- 
bilities and succeeds to parental rights. But Pestalozzi, with 
infinitely truer insight, regarded the home as the one indispensable 
&ctor in the young child's training, and the mother as the fount 
and source of all true education ; indeed, one of the rewards of 
the reader who ploughs through the good old man's incoherent 
pages, is the occasional perusal of passages in which this cardinal 
doctrine is passionately preached.* 

1 See How Otrtndt Uacku ktr Chitdrttt, Mid eapedall]' LitUn on Sarlj 
BducaUm, addreued to J. P. Greaves. 
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It may safely be asserted that during the first six years the 
child's proper place is at home, or in some iostitution _. ^^ 
which seeks to realise as far as possible the freedom, jn relation 
the spontaneity, and the affectionate intercourse of a *?-^'^ 
good home. In this country we talk fiuniliaily of 
" infant schools " ; but it should be lemembered that this b an 
extension, and in a sense a dangerous extension, of the term 
" school," adopted from the vocabulary of a man > whose anxiety 
for the welfare of oc^ected children exceeded his knowledge of 
their true needs. A school is a place for work, directed to ends of 
which the pupil is to a greater or less extent aware ; whereas early 
childhood is the time for play, and it is only by enlisting the small 
child's play instinct that we can properly engage his self-activity. 
Froebel showed a deep insight when he called his institution a 
Kindergarten. The prophet has remained comparatively un- 
honoured in his own country ; but we do him a very questionable 
honour when we start children of four or five along the uninviting 
paths that lead to mastery of the " three R's," reserving a place in 
the time-Uble for ezcrdses Ubelled " Kindergarten". The infant 
school and the private Kindergarten are valuable institutions for 
the children of parents who cannot or will not discharge their 
natural obligations towards their younger children, and this is 
especially true as regards great towns ; but when they place the 
stress on teaching rathn than on physical and moral culture, and 
when they are conducted by persons unacquainted with the true 
principles of infant training, their value resides chiefly in the fact 
that they keep the children out of worse mischi^.* 

Some parents of the wealthier classes prefer to keep their children, 
and especially their daughters, at home, even after the jim home 
nursery stage is passed, by converting the nursery into in relation 
a schoolroom, and by onfdoying a tutor or governess, ^^^j^ ^ 
or by themselves playing alternately the parts of parent older chit 
and teacher. A boy or girl thus educated of course ^"* 

iSxmael WHderapin. See bli Early DiiHflint IltuslraltJ, p. 3. 

■In the ili^tei Uiem placed upon fonttal initroction and dJKipline, the 
" tctriea ntaumellea " of France contrast favourably with oar inrant tchools. 
See Rtfert of Omtultativt CemmitUt on School Attntdanet of CkiUrat 
unJtrPipt Ytari <^ Agt iigoS). pp. 304-5. 
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lives a iheltered life, uid the teacher's intimate knowledge of the 
pupil affotxls oppoituoities of nicety adapting means to ends. 
Experience seems to show, however, that, even if a sufficient 
d^ree of teaching skill be taken for granted, anangements of this 
kind are rarely sua^ssliil. " How great the value of school dis- 
cipline is to girls, they can appreciate who have had experience of 
the vagueness, inaccuracy, want of application, desultoriness, want 
of conscience about work, dawdling habits — of young women 
brought up at home under the care of governesses. Of course 
there are exceptions, but, for habits of work, powor of work, 
conscientious endeavour in her work, the fiuthful schoolgirl is, 
as a rule. Ear before the giri who has not undergone school dis- 
ciE^ine."' And even if the evils here described be averted, such 
advantages as home education possesses may be purchased at ^ 
too great a cost. " Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits " 
— and narrow sympathies besides. The influence of &mily is 
indeed an essential stage in learning to love otte's kind ; for the 
unselfishness that comes of instinct is a necessary preparation for 
that which is afterwards acquired. But if the child's outlook is 
bounded by the garden fence, then the development of the sym- 
pathetic impulses is indirectly checked, he is disposed to become 
clannish and exclusive, and the result is merely another form of 
selfishness. From such dangen the school society provides a 
means of escape. The school is a half-way house between the 
entirely domestic life <tf early childhood, and the larger life that 
awaits the youth when he quits the parental roof. 
We conclude, then, that even where parents are able and willing 
to provide for the instruction of their children in the 
tion of home, it will still be best in general to send them to 

parenu snd schooL The division of responsibility between the 
"■^■^ home and the school must by no means be taken 
to imply a rigid separation of the two. It is, of course, true that 
the school (at least the day school) is mainly responsible for iiH 
struction, and only in a less important degree for the direct 
formation of character ; whereas parents are chiefly responsible 

1 ifiM ChatlMte M. UaMM, Horn* BJtuafioH, p. 113, 
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for specifically monl discipline, and only in a slight degree for 
instruction. The wise parent and teacher will, however, seek to 
onderstand each otba's aims, and to second each other's efforts, 
so that the child's educ^on will form an organic whole. Nothing 
can be more demoralising to the child than lack of unity and 
harmony between his home life and his school life. The teacher 
on his side should understand how immensely bis own immediate 
aims are furthered by the whole-hearted sympathy of parents ; and 
intelligent parents should on their side try to understand the in- 
eviuble limitations of the school, and should use their superior 
knowledge of the child's individual capacity and tastes to supply 
what few schools, if any, can give. 

This seems the right place for « brief consideration of the 
system of boarding schools, a system which is in effect Boarding 
an attempt to combine to some extent the functions tcboob. 
of the borne and the schocri, though in truth it is quite impossible 
that the place of the home ia a child's upbringing can be efiec- 
tively taken by any •cho(d, least of all by a large cme. The 
genoal question of the relative merits of boarding and of day 
schools is by no means simple. The boarding school places the 
child more completely in the hands of the teachers, who ought 
therefore to be persons o( proved capacity ; whilst at a day school, 
to use the words of the Royal Commissioners of 1895, "the tone 
and character of the home, the ruling interests and ambitions of 
the parents, are much more potent and constant factors of the 
result ". The boanting school practically requires the complete 
separation of the saes, whilst the boy who attends the day school 
comes under the refining influences of fiemale relatives. The 
boarding school deprives the home of the child's presence during 
three-fourths of the year, whilst the day school enables the child 
in a sense to educate the parents, upon whom are laid "the 
responsibilities and leslraints imposed by daUy contact with a 
quick and critical boy <x a sensitive and observant girl ". In the 
boarding school the pressure of public opinion, the force of tradi- 
tion, and the influence of tbe individual scholar, are &r more 
powerfiil instruments of good or evil than in the day school. 
Further, "the day school exercises a more direct influence in it( 
3 
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neighbourhood, is less respective of class, and more common to 
the whole peoplci and, in order to its healthy Ufe, needs a keener 
and more widely distributed interest in education. But the 
neighbourhood is, as a rule, very different in the two cases. The 
fit home of the boarding school is the country or the country 
town ; but the day school needs a population around it, and 80 
has its proper seat in our great cities or towns." * 

The boarding school has in c^tain fomis taken deep and 
abiding root in England, though it does not flourish in Continental 
countries, nor even in other parts of Britain. It must be bome 
in mind, bowerer, that the position of the leading "pubhc" 
schools of England finds its explaoatioD, not in any deliberate 
comparison of the merits of day and boarding schools, hut in 
considerations of a historical kind. I( at the banning of the 
nineteenth century, England had had the same urgent reasons 
as Germany for a revision and extension of her whole educational 
system, she, too, might possibly have given the day school the first 
place in secondary education, and relegated the boarding school 
to a subordinate position. The course of history, however, de- 
termined otherwise, and " when the movement of reform touched 
English secondary education, it roused the boarding sdiool first 
Butler at Shrewsbury, Hawtrey at Eton, Arnold at Rugby were 
the teadars. They it was who raised the ideal of English 
secondary education, and their work established the old tradition 
of OUT higher schools on a new and surer foundation." * It must 
be bome in mind, too, that the great public schools are reserved 
for the wealthy and the privileged, that they are able therefore 
to secure the services of men of first-rate ability, that they meet 
the special requirements of parents whose social habits do not 
favour the regular and constant influence of the home ; and that 
their powerful traditions are generally believed to have made them 
efficient training grounds for the governing classes of a nation 
whose peculiar destiny it has been to govern subject peoples. In 
a wcvd, the continued prosperity of these schools is due to quite 

^Rtport of Commitd<m on Sicondary EducaUoH (1895), vol. i., pp. 138-9. 
* M. B. Sadler, " Problenta in Pnuaian Secondary Edacation," in SfveM 
RtforU, vol. iii., p, 153. 
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special causes, and in no way invxlidatei the general proposition 
that a combinatioii of the influences of a good borne and of a good 
school is the best arrangemeit for young people under eighteen 
years of age. 

Tbe same principle, the inadequacy of the home to the accom- 
plishment of tbe end desired, will be found at work wherever the 
use of the boarding establishment is clearly justifiable. The 
lack of a good day school in the neighbourhood, the prolonged 
absence of the bther from home, enforced residence in an unsuit- 
aUe district, or the ill-bealth of the mother, might, for example, 
compel people of moderate means to use a private boarding 
sduxd ; though it should be remembered that a cheap school of 
this kind is necessarily a bad one. Again, the early loss of 
parents, and the consequent breaking up of the home, has led 
to the foundation of orphan asylums, often the nearest substitnte 
for good homes that practical philandiropy can devise. Finally, 
places of refuge are necessary Ebi those hapless children whose 
homes, owing to tbe abandoned character of the parents, are mere 
Kcnes of desolation and squalor. In all these cases, the boarding 
establishment is justifiable, either because there is no home, or 
because the home is inadequate to the requirements of healthy 
training; but it is manifest that sudi cases are exceptions of the 
sort that " prove the rule ". A good boarding school is of course 
better than a bad home; but it can never take tbe place of a 
good home, because it lacks the powerful bond of lutural afiec- 
tioa ; its members are too numerous to admit <tf close individual 
knowledge ; and tbe complete though temporary severance of the 
influence of teachers and of parents tends to produce an inner 
discord which can hardly work for the child's wel&re. 

So much for tbe relations of home and school, and the allied 
question of tbe relative merits of day and boarding p„'g,a„ 
schools. We now proceed to the problem of classify- and second- 
iDg schools according to their educational functions. "^ •«'>"'l* 
Amid tbe endless diversities of detail that necessarily characterise 
the sdiools of a conntry like ours, in which systematic thought 
and action m educ^onal matters are of quite recent growth, we 
find at least one broad distinction, the distinction between pritoary 
3' . - 1 
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and tecoDdary schools. But when we attempt to fix the line of 
denurcatioD between these two, or, what comes to neariy tiie 
same thing, to form a clear conc^tion of what secondary edu- 
cation is, our task is not a very simple one. The Royal Com- 
missionera of 1895 were compelled to report that the nature of 
secondary education was " variously and often vaguely conceived 
by their witnesses," and that " the deftnitions or descriptions in 
the evidence were all of a rough and ready kind, occasioned for 
the most part by the experience of the witness, or the need of 
enforcing some special point". The haziness here complained 
of is to some extent perhaps inevitable; for though it may be 
necessary for administrative purposes to make the sharp dift- 
tinctions looked for, it is too mudi to expect that any possible 
definitions of primary and secondary education will not land us 
in difficulties when we come to consider particular cases.' 

Secondary education is somttimes compidiensively defined by 
The tern *>yii^ that it includes all tliat which lies between the 
"bter- dementaiy school and the university; and it is in ac- 

medUie". cordance with a definition of this kind that the term 
" intermediate" is sometimes affiled to secondary schools.* Such 
a definition is, however, of a merely n^ative character, and so, 
even if we assume what it pre-supposes, that we know precisely 
what we mean by elementary and by university education, we are 
still left without any positive notion of the aims of secondary 
schools. Besides, the number of secondary schools whose pupils 
have generally a university cateet in view is comparatively small ; 
the great majority of them send very few pupils on to the un^ 
versities. The earliest secondary schools were no doubt places 
of preparation for h^her institutions ; but times have changed, 
and a secondary education is now required by many Tot whom 
there is no thought erf proceeding to a university. Tht term 



' In the ihoroagh evechanltng to whicli the Tsrion Regulations of the 
BngUih Board of Bducatkm wen eabjocted after the paenng of the Act of 1902, 
the fnnctiaa* of the Secondair School wen officially defined. See Rigula-. 
U«mf»r Suoitdary SchooU, fteUMtf Hemoiondaoi. 

*As, for eiample, in ttie secMulai? whoo) system of Wales, 
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intennediate is not therefore a happy one, and in anj case has 

DO positive significance. 

Instead of trying to sum up the distinction in a single phrase, 

it will probablv be better to keep in mind the averase _._ 

., , .,■ ,, Uinercntiso 

pmnary school as we know it, and the arerage school of prinury 

irtiidi no one would refuse to call secondary, and to a™ *^^i^ 

note the chief points of difference between them. "^ 

The most obvious difference is that the pupils of a secondary 
school remain until a later age than those of a primary ^t^ Age of 
school. In the latter, the superior limit of age is piqni*. 
usually fourteen, whilst in the fonner,school life may be prolonged 
as much as five years, but as litde as one or two, beyond that limit. 
Now, as we shall see more fully in Chapter V., the a%e of fourteen 
or thereabouts coincides with epoch-making changes in the pupil's 
physcal, intellectnal, and moral nature ; changes so great that a 
teacher who is experienced and skilled in the work of a primary 
school might find himself "at sea" if he were translated to the 
upper portion of a secondary school. Boys and girls of fifteen 
or sixteen usually require widely different management from that 
which was appropriate to them as children of eleven or twelve. 
They have acquired greater independence of character ; they are 
beset by new sorts of moial pitfalls; they are appealed to by 
different kinds of motives ; they need less of arbitrary control and 
more of friendly guidance; and they enter more fully into the 
meaning and purpose of school life. Nor are the junior pupils 
in a secondary sdiool in the same position as the senior pupils 
in a primary school ; for the presence of older boys and girls has a 
stroi^ reflex influence upon the younger ones. This Is especially true 
when, as in the greater schools erf this country, large responsibilities 
in the internal management are entrusted to certain of the elder 
sdiolan. But in any case, the outlook of the younger pupils is dif- 
ferent from tbatof boys of corresponding age in a primary school, and 
they feel themselves to belong to a differoit kind of sdiool society. 

Another distinction, depending on the first, betweoi the primary 
and the secondary school, turns upon the question of h) cmico- 
curriculum. In view, however, of the history of recent ™- 
opioioa and practice, it seems impossible to hazard a taott definite 

L,i,z.d ..Google 
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statement thaa that the instruction given in a secontkry schocd u ol 
a more advanced cbaiacter than that given in a primary school.' 
There was a time, indeed, when a stereotyped idea of a general or 
liberal education for all who could afford it, based largely upon the 
study of Latin, and conceived without reference to the pupil's 
probable destiny in life, made delimitation easier. But even in 
countries like Germany, where the idea of "allgemeine Bildung" 
holds its ground most stubbornly, several types of general educa- 
tion are now recognised ; whilst in the American states, formulas 
of general culture have definitely given place to bold experiments 
in " elective " studies. 

The stress of modem needs, and the abandonment of any 
Secondaiy common idea of what constitutes a course of liberal 
^Jf^. instruction, has made it at once more difficult and 
al imam- >nore necessary to distinguish between secondary and 
(■■>"■ technical instruction. The Royal Commissioners of 

rS95 declared that "no definition of technical instruction is 
possible that does not bring it under the bead of secondary 
education, nor can secondary education be so defined as ab- 
solutely to exclude from it the idea of technical instruction ". 
"Technical instruction," they said, "is secondary, i.e., it comes 
after the education which has awakened the mind by teaching 
the child the rudiments ; and secondary instruction is technical, 
i.e., it teaches the boy so to apply the principles be is learning, 
and so to learn the principles by applying them, or so to use the 
instruments he is beir% made to know, as to perform or produce 
something, interpret a literature or a science, make a picture or a 
book, practise a plastic or manual art, convince a jury or per- 
suade a senate, translate or annotate on author, dye wool, weave 
cloth, design or coiutruct a machine, navigate a ship, or command 
an aimy. Secondary education, therefore, as inclusive of technical, 
may be described as education conducted in view of the special 

*Tbe Welih Interme^au Edacation Act of iSSg defiiwd intermediate 
education at a onirae of edaattoo which doe* not contitt chieflj of element- 
aiy initnictioa b reading, wridng, and uithmetic, bat which indade* in- 
Btmctioa in Latin, Greek, Welsh, and Bnglitfa, modem langnaget, roatbe. 
muict, and natutal tdence. 
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life that has to be lived with the eicpress purpose of fonning a 
person fit to live it." ^ 

Now this passage surely illustrates the danger of conceiving 
secondary education in such a way that not only is the old idea 
given up of a general education suited to all alike, but the idea 
of a hberal course of study is in inuninent peril of being aban- 
doned altogether. We must distinguish carefully between the 
movement for a secondary education of a modem type, which 
should still be of a general character, preparing for life as a 
whole, and the movement for specialised instruction, conducted 
in view of the requirements of particular trades and professions. 
It is one thing to educate a boy in the light of his probable 
destiny, so that bia general education may receive its tone and 
colouring ftom the actual realities of life, rather than from the 
UaditioDS of the ancient seats of learning ; it is another thing to 
prepare bim for a definite occupation;* and it is all the more 
necessary to mark this distioctioo carefully when the two sorts 
of preparation happen to be carried on under the same roof. 

The longer period of school life, and the more advanced 
character of the curriculum, imply a third point of (3) Desdnj 
difference between the secondary and the primary oipupils. 
school, namely, that the pupib of the former are destined for 
occupations which require wider and deeper knowledge, and a 
superior d^ree of trained intelligence^ It is true that the differ- 
ence in this respect between the primary school and the secondary 
school of lower grade is probably no greater than that between 
the latter and the secondary school of upper grade ; and it is true 
that the clever boy whose education has been confined to the 
primary stage will make his way in walks of life which may remain 
closed to the dull boy whose opportunities have been superior. 
But the &ct remains that a complete primary school course will, 
so far as it goes, fit a child for the more mechanical occupations ; 
and that a secondary school course should fit him for occupa- 

^Ssport, voL L, p. 136. 

*See the valuable Rtforl on Commtnial BdutaHcn by a committee ap> 
pointed \rj the Technical Educatitm Board of the London Coun^ Council 
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tioDS which call for greater inteUigeDce. knowledge, initiative, and 



On the whole, too, the pupils of a secondary school come from 

(4) Hooies homes where the opportunities are favourable for 
of pupib. sound physical development, and for the early for- 
mation of intellectual, Bathetic, and practical interests. The im- 
portance of these foots need not be eularged upon, after what has 
been said about home influences, and about the need of the 
active co-operation of parents in furthering the aims of the school. 
The assodation of class distinctions with diffefences of grade in 
education is now, of course, subject to far more numerous excep- 
tions than was formerly the case in this country. The sons and 
daughters of poor and uninstnicted men find their way in increas- 
ing numbers to the higher schools, and eventually to the univer- 
sities. Still, it would probably be found that, though not educated 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, the parents of such 
children are usually persons of strong common sense and of high 
moral character, constituting in foct the iUft of the working 
classes. And so, on the whole, the admisuon of their children to 
secondary schools (broad accent and shaky aspirates notwilh- 
standing) probably creates few exceptions to the rule that the 
pupils of those schools come under salutary home influences. 
This is perhaps the chief justification of the over-lapping, so for 
as mere age is concerned, between the junior classes of the 
secondary and the senior classes of the primary school. 

Finally, we note that, under existing conditions, the classes ui a 

(5) Siie of secondary school are much smaller on the average 
<='*'*°'- than those in a primary school. How for any differ- 
ence in this req>ect can be defended on other than financial 
grounds is a doubtful point, though there is no doubt whatever 
that the differences actually found are far too great, and that the 
classes in primary schools are unduly large. The opinion is often 
maintained, at least tacitiy, that whereas the unit in the primary 
school is the class, the unit in the secondary school is the indi- 
vidual pupil ; in other words, that primary pupils are appropriately 
instructed en matse, whilst seconds^ pupils must receive individual 
attention. But it would be difficult to maintain this opinitm as a 
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matter of principle. The idex is indeed too often countenanced, 
that " the elementary school teacher aims at the virtues incident 
to a large well-managed class — order, attention, a dear lead by 
the teacher, docile cooperation in the class," whereas " the 
secondary teacher, with his smaller group, needs these virtues 
less whilst he needs others more^ because it is mOTC open to him 
to cause his pupil to learn by stimulus rather than by guidance, 
by suggestion rather than by exposition, by the active effort of 
thought rather than by comparatively passive attention." ^ To 
wink at such phenomena as "docile coKiperation " and "com- 
paiatively panive attention," as if these were permanent and 
inevitable incidents of primary school teaching, is to miss the 
whole significance of modern ped^p>gic thought, with its insistence 
Qpon the self-activity erf the learner, and its abhorrence of cold 
assent It would be difficult to Justify on rational grounds any 
marked differences in the «ze of classes in primary schools and 
the lower portions of secondary schools ; though of course in the 
Qpper forms of secondary schools, where written exercises properly 
take a leading place, and where it is more important than ever 
that individuality should be respected, the numbers should be 
smaller. As a matter of &ct, however, the classes in primary 
schools are often very large; and the practical effects upon 
methods of teaching and discipline are important. 

In trying to fix oui ideas of secondary education, we have seen, 
then, that the salient bets appear to be that some 
parents have the will and the means, or are able to ob- "'"'**'■ 
tain the means, to prolong their children's education for some years 
beyond the end ^ the primary school period ; that children to 
whom these superior opportunities &11 go forth into the world 
with more extensive knowledge and wider interests, and that 
youths thus educated naturally enter those occupations in which 
trained intelligence counts for most, perhaps after completing their 
studies at some place of higher educaticw). We have seen, too, 
that besides these essential features of secondary education, there 
follow the practically significant but less essential fiuAi that the 

' Sr^ ^ Cmmm hii m m S*eM4arj BdMii&m, vol. i^ p. 107, 
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pupils of Kcondary schools come on the whole from bomea of 
well-regulated comfort, and even of refinement; and that the 
Unaller classes of the secondary school make the methods of 
Instruction and discipline less mechanical, and more productive 
of active thought. 

In the light of the preceding remarks, we may now set forth the 
clu^M- different types of schools which, though with numerous 
tion of differences of detail, are to be found in most modem 

■«''«•''■ civUised states. 

(i) At the mb-primaty stage provision is made for the training 
of children under the age of six or seven. This stage is repre- 
sented in our own country by the private Kindergartens which 
have been established since the Froebelian movement began to 
make itself felt, and by the infant schools which form part of om: 
primary system. It b represented also in France by the " ^coles 
materoelles ". In Germany no official cognisance is taken of 
chlldrra under six years of age. In the American states, on the 
other hand, the work of the public Kindei^:arten has long en^ged 
the serious attention of some of the ablest teachers and thinkers. 

(a) The primary school (the " elementary school " of this 
country, the "Voltschule" of Germany, the "fcole primaire 
ril^mentaire " of France and the " common school " of the United 
States), provides for the education of children between the ages of 
six or seven and thirteen or fourteen. The full priiruuy school 
course is designed to meet the needs of " the masses " who belong 
to the ranks c^ unskilled labourers. The conditions of pass:^ 
from the primary to the higher schools are, as we shall presently 
see, widely different in different countries. Parallel to the public 
elementary schools, as r^:ard3 the age of the pupils, we have in 
this country private preparatory schools of various types, attended 
by children whose parents prefer, whether on social grounds or in 
order to secure stricter continuity in the course of study, not to 
avail themselves of the public elementary schools. The pre- 
paratory and junior fivms of secondary schools fulfil a like 
fiinctioo. 

'X\iti }^itr primofy school (the " higher elemmtary school " of 
Englar>d, the "^cole primaice sup^eure" of France, the "htiheie 
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Butgencbule " of Genuany, — the coRCspondence bring, however, 
bf no means close) are intended to provide, for the most promis- 
ing chOdien fiom the pnaaxj schools, a contiouadon, on similar 
lines and in a practical direction, of the instruction given in 
diose schools. The cnrricalum of the higher primary school is 
framed to meet the needs of those who are destined to become 
skilled artisans, or to fill the less important positions in business 
houses. 

(3) The secondary school provides for the education <^ boy« 
and girb up to an age varying from sixteen to nineteen. The 
secondary schools of England are of very different types, and, 
aniike those of countries where « strong central authority has 
been at work for a number of years,^ and where the conditions 
are otherwise forourable to definite delimitation, are difficult to 
classify. The common distinction, however, between first and 
second grade schools is a fairly marked one. The second grade 
schools are those whose pupils usually leave at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen. They serve mainly for the education of those 
who are destined to occupy responsible positions in commercial 
and industrial life; they provide instnictiou of the modem type, 
and they are in close connection with the public elementary 
schools. The first grade schools are those whose pupils lemaia 
until the age of eighteen or nineteen and then proceed to a uni- 
versity, with the object of eventually entering one of the socalled 
learned professions, or one of the higher branches of the civil 
service, or of taking a place in public life, or of occupying lead- 
ing positions in the commercial world. In practice the classifica- 
tion is by no means so simple. Some large day-schools have in 
ftct to provide difierent kinds of education. "The classical side 
represents the first grade school; the upper part of the modem 
side represents the second grade school, where the education 
doses at about seventeen; while the lower part of a modem side 
a often not very difiierent from a third grade [or higher elementary] 
school."* 

We have so far left out of account the extremely important 

■ See Sadler's Probltmt in Pnaiitm Stton4arj Education, g illi. 
■J. B, King io CooVton's Ba^t tm Suondury Education, pp. S, j. 
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question of providing for the transfer of promising childroi from 
Pauage the primary to the secondary school. In disciuaing 
fromprim- thjg^ jt ^h be instructiTe to notice first the ¥ay 
lecmdaiy diverse airangements vfaicfa prevail in Gerauny and in 
K***!*- America respectively. "In Gennany, the secondary 
schools are organised almost independently of ordinary elementary 
schools, without any dovetailing of curriculum, and in such a fonn 
that clever boys have, as a rule, to leave the elementary school at 
nine years of age in order to enter the secondary school at the 
banning c^ its quite different curriculum." ^ The comparative 
simplicity of the German system, with its strong central authority, 
its definite curricula, and its official regulations governing the 
various types of schools, would make it so br easier to establish 
a close connection between the primary and the secondary 
schools; and the movement in bvour of postponing the study 
of Latin until the age of twelve years would, if it became general, 
do much to remove existing disabilities ; but at present primary 
and secondary education are pmctically two closeid systems. In 
America, on the other hand, the great majority of Uie secondary 
schools are deUberately <xganised as the crown and completion 
of the " common " schools ; the Utter, consisting of primary and 
grammar grades, lead on directly to the high schools. Now the 
tendency in Britain is to steer a middle course between the two 
eictremes illustrated in the countries Just named. For though 
the American plan of a common school for all alike up to the 
age of fourteen would in this country be quite impracticable, yet 
{if we except those first grade schools irtiich have their own special 
channels of supply) attempts are made so to adjust curricula as to 
avoid awkward jolts whoi a child leavea a primary for a secondary 
school at the age of eleva or twelve. Two dangers are, however, 
to be averted in seeking to afford such facilities. The first is that 
children of only ordinary talents, whose parents are persons of 
straitened means, may be encouraged to proceed to secondary 
schools, iriien the higher primary school would be more suited 
to their needs. By this we do not mean that there can be too 

> 11. E. Sidler in SfutiU Rtforli, vol sL, pt iL, p. 43S. 
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much educatioii. It hu been remarked that ve can no more 
have too much educatiOD than too much gravitation. Hiis is true 
in a tenae, bat it is alio tnie that the amount of education that 
is being giren at any one time needs to be properly distributed. 
If the social stnictuie were «uch that every youth could be kept 
at school undl sixteen or sereateen, well and good. But under 
existing conditions, the boy of mediocre ability whose school life 
is prolonged, and whose parents are not in a position to " do 
anything" for him afterwards, is not a fortunate boy. The 
second of the dangers above referred to is that, in our anxiety to 
make it easy to pass from the primary to the secondary school, 
the standards of instruction in the latter may be modified and 
perhaps lowered. The aims of the secondly schocd are so far 
independdt that its standards should be fixed and maintained 
without reference to outpide considerations. 

To one traditional mode of classifying schools we have hitherto 
made no express reference — that whidi depends upon ^^^ ^^ 
difference of sex. In this country we have educated giiW 
boys and girls together in the in&mt departments of *™™*- 
the primary system, u., up to the age of seven ; but beyond that 
age we have preferred separate schools, except in rural districts, 
where "co-education" has been practised solely from motives of 
ec(»omy. Two questions are now occupying the attention of 
those who are most interested in the problem; first, whether 
co-educatioQ up to the age of thirteen or thereabouts, which has 
hitherto been simply tolerated as a matter of convenience, should 
be extended as a matter of principle; and, secondly, whether 
under any circumstances it is well to educate boys and girls 
together in the latter part of the secondary school period. The 
of^xinents of co-education lay stress on the danger of stimulating 
the consciousness of sex by the too close association of boys and 
giris, on the risk of making the boys effeminate and the girls 
hoydenish, on the physical and mental differences of the sexes as 
pointing to necessary differences of educational treatment, and on 
the difficulties connected with the suffing of the schools. Those 
who uphold co-education reply that the system is the only natural 
ooe, that it favours easier and more healthful relatioiu between 
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the sexes, that iti moral dangers under proper safeguards are 
immessurably less than those whidt undoubtedly attend the 
segr^ation of boys and girls, that diadplioe is easier, that both 
sexes gain by the restraint which they impose on each other, and 
that the difficulties which arise from differeDces of mental constitu- 
tion and physical strength are greatly exaggerated. 

It is evident, however, that i priori arguments count for very 
little in settling a question of this sort. Neither can we regard 
the experience of other countries as a serious argument one way 
or another, since social conditions vary greatly in different 
countries. We can only await the results of the various interest- 
ing and careful experiments in co-education that are now being 
carried out in England and Wales. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 

•■ What doe* tho Sute odit fin ? . . . Fm my own part I think thii i* 
a pc^Dt at which we may well aay ' Back to Aristotle '. The minimisera tdl 
m that the State eiitti only fin protection. Aiiitotle tells m that it waa 
foonded on the need for protection, but eziati fOi more than protection — 
•fFfrtiUrn iih *!)> ToS £V buttr, etra >1 roB tl (%r. Not Only material 
■ecniity, bnt the perfection of homan and aocial life, ia what we aim at tn 
that organised co-operation of many meo's lives and woika which it called 
Jie Sute"— Sia P. Polmkk. 

The true functions of the State, and in particular the proper 
rdation between State activity and private enterprise, have long 
been a favourite theme of discussion and cootioversy among 
publicists. A lengthy treatment of the subject would, of course, 
be out of place in this book; but there are certain points that 
claim the attention of the student of education, because of the 
light they throw upon the settled policy of modem civflised States 
with r^ard to the establishment and control of school systems. 

Our own country can look back upon a long line of writers 
ttpon the theory of politics, reaching from Hobbes, individual* 
the father of modem political theory, through Locke, ''^^ 
Adam Smith, Bentham, and J. S. Mill, to Herbert Spencer. In 
some respects these writers are as far asunder as the poles, but in 
one essential respect their doctrines coincide. They differ widely 
in their accounts of the origin of society, and in their views of the 
relation of individuals to society after the latter has been formed ; 
but they agree in assuming the individual as the primary fact, 
from which society has somehow to be deduced. Hobbes, basing 
his doctrine on an unhistorical and fontastic notion of an original 
" tpdal contract," whereby every one surrendered himself to the 
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win of all, in return foi receiviDg the protectitm of all, held 
that the ruling power should hsve absolute any. Locke, whose 
political theory is practically an apology for the Rerolutioo of 1688, 
revised the notion of an original compact, holding that primitiTe 
men submitted themselves to the community, not in an absolute 
sense, but only for certain de&nite purposes, and he infers that a 
moderate constitutional government is the only one justified by 
natural laws. Adam Smith accepted the current notion of an 
original social contract, but, Uke the French thinkers by whom 
he was influenced, he used it to prove the exact opposite o( that 
which Hobbea had deduced from it He held strongly to that 
doctrine of " natuial liberty " which ha* since been summed up 
in the expression laissa-fain, and he grudgingly admits exceptions 
to thia rule. For example, he is in fovour of State-controlled 
elementary education, in order thM the deteriorating effects of 
division of l^Mur may be counteracted ; but he hardly disguises 
his disi^proval of State interference in higher education. Id the 
political theory (rf Bentham, society is deduced, not from the 
pliant fiction of a social contract, but from the principle of utility ; 
the State exists simply in order to further the ha[^iness of the 
individual dtizen, by securing to him the privil^e of doing what 
he likes, so for as that is compatible with other individuals doing 
the same ; in itself the State has no moral significance, and, except 
for the purpose indicated, had better obliterate itself as far as pos- 
dble. J- S. Mill expounds the same theme in some of the most 
eloquent and attractive portions of hia writings. The individual 
is sacred, and the interference of government with his liberty is to 
be watched with an extremely jealous eye. Mill recognises certain 
necessary functions of government, such as those relating to taxa- 
tion, the judicature, and police. The rest of its functions are 
<q>tional, and with respect to these laisut-fain should be the 
general rule, eveiy departure from which, unless required in order 
to some great good, is a certain evil, because it interferes with 
individual liberty, it increases the power and influence, the oo 
cupationa and responsibilities, of government, it lacks the strong 
persoiwl interest of private agency, and it weakens the training 
of the people in practical affiiita. He makes, howerec, a long 
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list of eiceptions to the rule, and piomineQt among these is edu- 
cation. On grounds of expediency, State intervention is here, he 
says, necessary, because the consuoier b not a competent judge 
of Hit commodity. Schools and colleges should therefore be 
provided by the State, and elonentaiy education should be made 
compulsory; but there should be no monopoly, and no dis- 
couragement of private teaching. As Mill's position is associated 
with the democratic movement of his time, so is Spencer's con- 
nected with recent advances in science. According to Spencer, 
the secret of progress lies in the struggle for existence. If an 
animal or a vegetable fails to develop those qualities that enable 
it to maintain the struggle, it perishes, and so also must a member 
of society. The business of the sutesman is merely to maintain 
the order necessary to systematic conflict; his interference must 
extend only to seeing fair play between the combatants. Hence 
Spencer protests against burdening the strong to support the weak, 
and be looks askance at the whole movement towards ameliorating 
social conditions by compulsory l^islation on such matters as 
work in factories, public health, libraries, schools, and so on. In 
fine, there has been a strong tendency amongst English political 
thinkers from Locke to Spencer towards distrusting the interven- 
tioa of the State beyond the absolutely necessary limits, though 
(q>inions have differed considerably as to bow far those limits 
^ould extend. 

But fortunately this is not the whole story. For though Adam 
Smith and his followers have exerted a powerful influ- collectiv- 
ence upon political thought in this country, yet their i*"*- 
<q>position to State intervention has not passed unchallenged. 
When, for example, Matthew Arnold was earnestly impressing 
upon his countrymen the responsibility of the State in regard to 
t^her education, he was ^le to quote with telling effect the 
noble protest of Edmund Burke that the citizens of a State, the 
members of a society, are really a partnership—" a partnership 
in all science, in all art, in every virtue, and in all perfection ". 
Cariyle and Ruskin, too, have vigorously denounced the iaissea- 
fgirt creed. Moreover, it has in recent times been very practically 
lecogniied that the State has othet fiinction* than that of prevent- 
♦ -.ooglc 
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ing individuab from interfering witb one uiother'i righU; that, 
in point of (act, the true function of a State is, by positive as well 
as hy negative means, to make the most and the best of the 
individual, or rather (and the difference is important) to aid him 
in making the most and best of bimselt The principle of uo- 
limited ccmipetition has been set aside, and that of cooperation, 
with iu necessary corollary of restraint on individuals, has been 
substituted. No doubt the danger exists of weakening here and 
there the sense of personal responsibility, and no doubt the State 
needs watching, because it is apt to undotake tasks which it does 
not understand and cannot efficiently perform. To prove that 
State intervention has its drawbacks would, as Sir J. F. Stephen 
has said, be as superfluous as to show that a sut^cal operation 
has bad effects. StitI, the broad principle remains that it is the 
duty of the State, by all practicable and promising means, to seek 
to raise its citizens to a higher plane of life. Thus we find that a 
modem civilised State does not stop short at providing for national 
defence, for the conduct of its relations with other States, for the 
repression of crime, and the administration of civil justice. It aids 
in the production of wealth by retaining control of certain instru- 
ments too important to be entrusted to individuals, such as the 
high-roodsand the postal system. Itaids in the just distribution of 
wealth by graduating its taxes, and by relieving the distress of its 
poorest citizens at the expense of the rest. It protects the health 
of the people by enforcing efficient sanitary measures and by 
penalising the adulteration of food. It encourages mental culture 
by providing public libraries, by maintaining picture galleries, and 
in some cases by subsidising first-rate dramatic and musical per- 
formances. And, to come to our immediate question, it facilitates 
the education of its citizens, and makes elementary education 
compulsory and free. In a word, the principle of unrestricted 
competition, which means victory to the strong and death to the 
weak, has been definitely abandoned ; and the power of the State 
to help forward the moralisation of the individual has been abun- 
dantly recognised. The very conception of society as an organism, 
which Spencer did so much to elucidate, has set men thinking 
that society determines the individual as much v the individual 
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detenniDes society. The iDdividualist position has been ■inx:ess- 
fiiUy assaulted by means of a weapon taken from the armoury of 
its stoutest defender. 

Descending from these generalities to the special question 

before us, we observe that education, like the other .^ , 

- . , . . , . . ... , Growth of 

benendal innueDces at work in a avilised community, stai« inter- 
may be conduaed by all or any of three means; first, ^tion In 
by voluntary eflbrt with a view to profit ; secoudly, by "** ""*■ 
voluntary effort arising from philanthropic or religious motives; 
thirdly, by the agency of the State. In historical order, voluntary 
effort of coaise takes precedence of the agency of the State, but 
State intervention has come about at very different rates in differ- 
ent countries. During the Middle Ages, such schools as then 
eadsted were dependent on the Church, which provided teachets, 
met expoises, and settled the aims and ideals of education. In 
Germany, State intervention began with the Reforma- ^^ 
tion ; and in the second half of the sixteenth century ^' 

two of the reformed States, Wiinemburg and Saxony, organised 
complete educational systems, though the sefaools remained in 
close connection with the Church. In the next century, the Thirty 
Years' War set back the clock; but in the eighteenth century 
effective control and direction of the schools was gradually es- 
tablished in the ' Protestant States. W&rtemburg and Suony 
revived their former systems, and umilar measures were taken 
in Hanover under Geoige II., and in Prussia under Frederick 
the Great The year 1806 saw Prussia prostrate at the feet of 
Napoleon, and every student of history knows bow great a part 
the reconstruction of ber educational system played in the re- 
trieval of ber fallen fortunes. In Fnmce, as in other 
Catholic countries, Sute intervention was much longer "■ 

delayed. Until the Revolution, primary instruction was practically 
non-existent, and the higher schools were a bone of contention 
between the Church and the Government ; but the Revolution 
swept away the old order of thii^ and established a rigorously 
centralised system of instruction. In Scotland, as in 
Germany, the national organisation of education began 
frith tbe Reformation : what Luther did for Germany, John Knox 
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did for Scotland. Very different waa the immediate effect of the 
Reformation upon the schools of England, and the 
reason for the difference doubtless lies in the &ct that, 
whereas in this country the movement of reform came Irom 
above, in Scotland it came from below, the necessities of the 
people being foremost in the minds of the Scotch reformers. 
The suppression of the old religious foundattons, and the neglect 
on the part of English statesmen and reformers to follow the ex- 
ample of other refonned states in the estabUshment of a national 
system of schools, caused English education to sink to a lower 
level than before ; the middle classes were badly provided for by 
means of endowed grammar-schools, a few of ancient and some 
of later date, and the poorer classes were not provided for at all. 
In the eighteenth century, voluntary effort took such shape as 
parochial charity schools and the circulating schoob of Wales, 
The first quarter of the nineteenth century was the epoch of edu- 
cational societies, pre-eminent among which stood the British and 
Foreign School Society and the National Society. In 1833 the 
first real step towards State intervention was taken, when Parlia- 
ment made its first grant for educational purposes ; and six years 
later, a central authority, confined, however, to elementary educa- 
tion, was established. In this rapid sketch we cannot trace 
minutely the growth of State intervention in this country ; sufGce 
it to say that the central authority worked in strict coonection 
with the voluntary societies, which through the zeal of the churches 
inaeased in number and influence, and that the great Act of 
rS7o, which made elementary instruction compulsory, reaffirmed 
the principle of co-operation between the State and voluntary 
agencies, and confined the function of the former to supplement- 
ing the latter. The general effect of the esublisbment of school 
boards was a vast extension of purely State-controlled education, 
though the voluntary principle, so far as it was due to the activity 
of religious bodies, suffered no abatement Thus, when Parlia- 
ment came to deal with education in 1903, a <»mplete system trf 
primary education waa in operation, and it only remained to raise 
the level of efficiency in the so-called voluntary schools. Up to 
this time the State had not touched secondary education except 
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inddentally by conferriiig powers on the Charity Commissionersi 
by offering grants through the Department of Science and Art, 
t^ pennitting school boards to establish higher grade elementary 
schools (which were in fact secondary schools as regards the 
more advanced part of their curricula), and by encouraging county 
councils to provide technical schools. An act of 18S9 bad led 
to the establishment of a secondary school system in Wales, but it 
was not until 190a that Enghsh secondary education was compre- 
hensively dealt with — nearly a century after the highest knowledge 
and best abiUty of Prussia had been brought to bear upon the 
same question as it affected that country. Faithful counsellors 
like Matthew Arnold had not been wanting, but they had remained 
voices crying in the wilderness until the opening of the twentieth 
century, when at length the pressure of commercial rivalries forced 
the problem upon the attention of English statesmen. 

We have now Qlustrated, sufficiently for our purpose, the gradual 
■Qpersession of voluntary agency in education by that 
of the State. Even in laggard England, It has now volnntaiy 
long been recognised that philanthropic motives, even ^nbit in 
when combined with religious real, are not enough to "" 
rescue the masses of the people from the evils of ignorance and 
defective training; and so the organisation of primary education 
IB an accomplished fact. One of the chief reasons for the long 
dday in r^ard to secondary education is that the distinction of 
primary and secondary has been falsely, or at least inadequately, 
identilied with a distinction of social classes. Primary education 
has been thought of as bemg for the poor, who cannot pay for it, 
and secondary education for the " middle classes," who can pay. 
It has therefore been thou^t that the latto- should be left partly 
to private institudons conducted in the ordinary way of business 
with a view to profit, and partly to the help afforded by endow- 
ments. " But the new pomt of view is that it is the business of 
the State to keep open the ways of intellectual opportunity from 
the bottom to the top of the national system of education, in order 
to secure as much as possible of the advantage which accrues to 
the community from making the best of great abilities, however 
humbly bom. Those who take this view cannot rest satisfied 
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with the refusal of Govcmmeat aid to secondaiy education. Thej 
r^ard the lattei as being, in part, a necessary outcome of the 
extension and improvement of secondary schools. And, therefore, 
they claim for it State superrisioa and a measure of State aid. 
Thus by a sort of capillary attraction the idea of State intervention 
rises up from the level of elementary education, to vhich Adam 
Smith would have confined it, to the higher stages of instruction, 
secondary and academic." ^ At the same time, we must remember 
that State intervention in higher education b by no means incon- 
sistent with the continuance of proprietary and private schools, 
whenever such schools can give evidence that they are good of their 
kind. Reformers differ considerably in their views of the treat- 
ment of private schools; but the opinion of the Secondary 
Education Commission of 1895 will probably continue to carry 
a>nviction to most minds, that the State should be content with a 
plan of Umited supervision, which " will, if wisely used, stimulate 
and guide private effort, and secure for parents a certain guarantee 
of efficiency," but which " will not troich upon any man's free- 
dom, nor secure to public schools a monopoly which might be pre- 
judicial to ultimate progress ".* The State should prevent wofully 
inefficient private schools from imposing upon ill-informed or easy- 
going parents, just as it prevents butter merchants and quack 
doctors &om taking advantage of the ignorance or credulity of 
the average citizen. On the other hand, efficient schools which 
are not controlled by public authorities may fulfil a valuable 
function in helping to check the tendency towards a stereotyped 
system, and in offering a field for educational experiment. 

The long struggle for effective State intovention, which has only 
^Yj^d,, recently culminated in a comprehensive measure of 
Siou can, reform, is apt to blind Englishmen of this generation 
Mmnt^o" to the fact that even now, at least as r^ards higher 
for educa- education, their work is only just begun. For, after 
'^°"- all, what has been said of human affairs at large is 

) M. B. Sadler in the yournal of Education, Jan., rga4. 

■ Rtperl, vol. i., p. 394. See alM Dr. Wormell's memorandum " On the 
ContiUiationtof Private School Teachers to the Iroptovement of Educational 
Uethodt" in vol v., p. i^. 
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eroinenby tiue of educadoD ; " thsit part which lavs or kings can 
cause OT cure," though highly important, is but smalL The State 
can at most provide only good machinery; but tbe best of 
machinery, unless it be placed in skilful bands and directed by 
trained intelligencei may produce a very indifferent article. Tbe 
pivot upon vhich an educational system works is the personality 
of the teacher. Educational salvation lies, not in bricks and 
mortar, nor in sumptuous equipment, nor in paper curricula, nor 
in elaborate machinery of whatever kind, but in the subtle influence 
of informed and cultured men and women upon the pupils com- 
mitted to their care. A good teacher, in sympathy with his work, 
and doing it under reasonably Uberal conditions of service, will 
achieve better things in a turn than a bad or dissatisfied one 
will achieve imder the best of external circumstances. But this, 
of course, forms no excuse for failure on the part of the State to 
discharge its Unctions. In what ways, then, can the lu lane. 
State effectively promote tbe cause of education ? In tituu ue : 
tbejlrst place, all who believe in the Slate as an instni- iji^vkU 
ment of good contend, and many individualists are uiiuble 
ready on grounds of expediency to allow, that the State *''><>^'** 
should provide schools of different kinds — primary, secondary, and 
technical — suited to the needs of each locality, and so co-ordinated 
as to prevent needless multiplication of effort And when we 
regard the State, not simply as an aggregate of persons, but also 
as itself a sort of person, competing with other similar persons in 
commerce and in general advancement, the argument for a State 
•apply of schools is tremendously reinforced. In the (itTomake 
MoMi/ place, having provided the means of education, ™uca<|<M 
tbe State should, on the same grounds, compel careless up^toa ca- 
or ignorant parents to live up to their privileges, at uin point 
least to the extent of requiring that every child shall go through 
die primary course. Whether, as in Saxony and other German 
States, compulsory attendance at continuation schools should be 
exacted from boys during the few critical years following the age 
of fourteen, may here be left an open question : clearly the dif6- 
culties would be greater in countries less inured to State inter- 
ference of tbe dnstic sort. A tAi'rd function of tbe State with 
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reference to education is that of determining how the expenses 

(3) Tode- of the system thus created shall be net, and in 
tennine particular what portion thereof shall be borne by the 
coBt eball parents of the pupils. Upon this point as many varieties 
be met. of opinion are possible as there are shades of differ- 
ence between extreme socialism and uncompromising individual- 
ism. There is certainly much force in the argument that by 
cheapening education excessively we may diminish the sense of 
parental responsibility, and so inflict an indirect injury. Free 
ptimaiy education, for example, means that the child gets for 
nothing that which costs the country two or three pounds a year ; 
which is good for the child, and in the long run good for the State, 
but is not an unmixed benefit to the parent. This, however, is 
a question of expediency, and of weighing advantages against 
disadvantages. The logic of events in most civilised communities 
has decided that free primary education is on the whole the best 
arrangement. As regards secondary education, our own country 
is as yet prepared to go no further than to meet a portion of the 
cost out of public fiinds, and to provide scholarships by means of 
which the able children of poor men may have their ability made 
available in the service of the community. 

A fourth educational function of the State is that of assuming 

(4) To aa- the general control and direction of the school system. 
""?' ^°w "^^ cJrtent to which public authorities should take to 
and inper- themselves powers under this head is an extremely 
^■ioa> important question. In our subsequent discussion of 
curricula, for example, we shall see reason to conclude that the 
selection of studies is, in a broad sense, the affair, not of teachers 
alone, but of the whole community acting through its appointed 
authorities. When, however, a detailed official programme is 
imposed, the consequences may be disastrous, as those know 
who have been in touch with the primary schools of this country 
during the last twenty years. The State, acting, it is to be pre- 
sumed, through a few imperfectly informed officials, for many 
years prescribed a course which had the mischievous effect of 
spreading a distaste for manual labour, even of the skilled 
varieties, and of swellii^ the army of ill>paid clerks. One of 
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the moat significant reforms ever introduced into these achooli 
was the substitution, for the detailed scheme, of an outline scheme 
which left large powers of discretion to local managers, who in 
their turn usually leave considerable powers to the teachers. 
The case is dearly different when, as in the construction of the 
programmes for the higher schools of Germany, the whole subject 
has traditionally been regarded as one of national concern, and as 
one upon which en%htened opinion should be gathered fix>m all 
quarters. Even under these conditions, however, the policy of 
fixed programmes may well be called in question ; and the Report 
of the American Committee on Secondary School Studies may 
be cited on the side of suggestion as contrasted with coercion. 

When we pass from curricula to methods of teaching, the 
function of the State is still more limited, for here, if anywhere, 
the liberty of the teacher should be absolute. The State performs 
a valuable service when, after consulting the best available opinion, 
it disseminates information concerning improved methods ; beyond 
this point. State interlierence in the details of teaching is fraught 
with danger. Nowhere is this danger more forcibly illustrated 
than in the attempts of public authorities to estimate the quality 
of the teaching by means of examinationE — a subject upon which 
the well-known example of the Ei^lish primary schools is again 
full of instructive warning. The question of public ezamina^ 
tions is, however, of such capital importance that it will be dealt 
with separately in a later chapter. What we are here concerned 
to note is that the best guarantees of educational efficiency lie in 
requiring teachers to possess a sound education, in training them 
ID the theory and practice of their ait, and then in giving them 
the utmost liberty compatible with the duty of the authorities to 
deal with such cases of incompetence as may here and there arise. 

We are thus led naturally to the next of the State's functions 
in regard to education — that of seeing that suitable . . ^ ' 
provision is made for a regular supply of efficient ■utoawell- 
teachers. Upon the general importance of this ques- Miuipiwd 
tioD nothing needs to be added to what has been 
already said, except that, howeva thoroughly and liberally public 
authorities discharge their duties in other respects, all is in vain 
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unless the ranlu of the teaching profession, in its various grades, 
Bie so recruited that the daily work of the schools is done with 
knowledge, skill, and sympathy. To have buQt schools, to have 
filled them with pupils, and to have devised meaiu of supervision, 
are all excellent things in themselves — as machinery. It is the 
teacher alone who can supply the driving power. And it is the 
business of the State, by providing the means of training, with 
w without the help of the universities, and by establishing an 
effective system of registration, to see that the requisite power 
is forthcoming. 

We have hitherto spoken of the functions of the State with 
Central and '^S^ ^ education, without reference to the usual 
local an- division of power between central and local authori- 
"""""■ ties. Upon the general question of central and local 
government, it has been well said that " the distribution of power 
between central and local authorities ia a matter calling for the 
exercise of political judgment. It is for the central government 
to mark out the limits within which inferior bodies are to act, 
and the general principles which are to guide them. Within 
their own sphere, local authorities must have a certain measure 
of independence, a certain liberty in trying experiments on their 
own responsibility. This is not a question which admits of very 
definite treatment. There is a time to centralise, and a time 
to decentralise ; it is the business of statesmen and municipal 
leaders to see thu both principles are kept in view in arranging 
the machinery of government." ' 
How difierently, however, the respective functions of central 
and local authorities have been marked out in differ- 
ent countries, is illustrated in the cases of Germany 
and America. Speaking generally, and disregarding 
minor exceptions, the educational systems of these two 
states stand in striking contrast to each other. " In Germany," 
writes Mr. Sadler, " the masses of the people have very little to 
do with determining the course of educational policy ; in America, 
nearly all education rests on popular control. In Germany, edu- 

* lUlei^b, EltmtHlarjf PcUtict, p. 33. 
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catioiial progren is guided by administrative order ; in America 
it depends much more upon free discussion. In Germanyi as a 
nile, the keys of the position are in the hands of a strong central 
authority; in America, there is very great local freedom. Gennany 
(and Prussia in particular) has a strong tradition in favour of direct 
State management of industrial and other concerns ; in America 
(with considerable exceptions) the tradition is the other vay."' 
In these respects, as in otbers, England would a.ppeax to be 
feeling her way to a middle position between the German and 
American ideals, by seeking to derive the advantages both of eflec- 
tive central supervision and of lai^e powers of local controL 

In noting these points of contrast, howevo*, we must bear in 
mind that we have here no question of absolute good and bad, 
but of what is good and what ia bad relatively to the genius and 
traditions of the nation concerned. The problem of finding the 
right point of balance between central and local authority in 
education must necessarily bear some analogy to the same pro- 
cess of adjustment in other departments of administration. In a 
country where centralisation is the general tendency, political 
judgment would not be likely to incline to decentralisation in 
education. Nevertheless, it will be instructive to consider how 
each of these opposing ideals tends to affect educational progress 
injoriousty, onless it be leavened with the best elements (rf the 
odiec. 

What, then, are the characteristic weaknesses of a centralised 
and of a decentralised system respectively, which it Tendende* 
should be the business of statesmen and adminis- ofcentrali- 
trators to avoid? The one tends to a lifeless uni- of decent. 
Ibrmity of curriculum and organisation ; the other, nliution. 
unless it be checked by supervision from above, tends to needless 
and bewildering diversity. The one, guided by what is sometimes 
derisively called " the official mind," is apt to place too high a 
value npon uniformity, merely because it leads to simplicity of 
administration ; the other is apt to foiget that there is a sort of 
uniformity worth striving for, namely, that which depends upon 

'"A Contrail betw e ea Oatman and American Ideals in Edncation'' 
(see Sf*tial RtpoTit, vol. li). 
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the essentially uDvaiTing character of educational principles. The 
one is slow to adapt itself to local circumstances ; the other needs 
to be reminded that there is a national, and indeed a universal, 
as well as a local) aspect of education. The one tends to stagna- 
tion, or at least to excessive caution in the introduction of reforms ; 
the other, ftom the very facility with which changes can be 
effected, tends to restlessness, to desire of change for its ora sake, 
and to eager and even reckless experimenting.' The one tends 
to remove the schools so &r from local influence that one of the 
best guarantees of progress is sacrificed ; the other tends, unless 
the administrative areas are sutficientiy large and important, to the 
undue mingling of educational with other local concerns, even to 
the extent of involving the schook in the turmoil of local strife 
and jealousy, whether personal or political or religious. The one 
lends itself readily to the usurpation by the central authority of 
functions that ought to be shared with the local community and 
the family ; the other, whilst it brings education home to " men's 
business and bosoms," sometimes does so at the cost of petty 
interference with the teachers. Under the one system, the dignity 
and the fevourable conditions of service incident to an appoint- 
ment under the central authority tend to attract able men to 
fill administrative posts, who, however, unless local criticism can 
be made effective, are apt to work in unchangii^ grooves ; under 
the otho- system, unless again the local areas are large, power is 
apt to get into the hands of incompetent persons. The one system 
tends to leave little room for originality and individual initiative, 
since the school officials are mainly engaged in carrying prescribed 
r^ulations into effect; the other may in numerous cases leave 
room for mere caprice and eccentricity, unless a steadying and 
moderating influence is brought to bear by the officiab of the 
central authority.* 

>Fm example, abortly after these words were written, tn Iinpcrtant 
county education antbotity pueed and rescinded, within a few weeks, t 
resolution excluding children under five yean of age from the primary ioEuit 

*0n the relative advantage* of oentraliiation and decentrallaaiion. Me xa 
article by C. H. Tbutber in the Ptdagagical Stminarj/, Sept., igol. 
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Hie abore considerations seem ^rly to lead us to two broad 
conclusions r^arding the right distribution of functions ^ 
between the ceotial and the local authority. First, the 
central authority should be strong enough to secure sufficient unity 
of general aim, but not strong enough to impose a paralysing uni- 
fonnity of organisation and curriculum upon the whole of the schools 
of the country ; strong enough to prevent incautious haste, but not 
strong enough to act as a permanent drag on the wheel. Secondly, 
the areas of local administration should be large enough to prevent, 
as &r as possible, the undue intrusion of personal and local pre> 
judices in educational afTairs, and especially in the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers — an evil which was formerly widespread 
among the smaller school boards of this country. Sufficiently 
large local areas will further ensure that some of the best talent of 
the country shall be enlisted in the administratiTe service of 
authorities. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STUDY OP CHILDREN. 

" V^U rAnde k laqoelle je me niia le plna appliqn^, afiii qae, qoand tonM 
ma mCtbode aenit chim^qne M Eknuc, on p&t toujoun piofiter de mei ob- 
temtiooM. Je paia avoir tita-mal va ce qu'il Eant ^ire ; maia je cioia avoit 
bien Tfl le aajet anr leqnel on doit opftet. Commencea done par nuenx 
ftodiet vot fltvea; car bia-aamrAnent vsna oe let connaiaaea p^t" — 

ROUBBBAU. 

*' The New Education " has obtained currency as one of the stock 
phrases of English pedagt^c literature, especially, per-, fi^ „^^ ^ 
haps, since the late R. H . Quick so admirably summed koowing 
up the articles of faith which the expression connotes.' iSbeSSit 
The phrase is accurate enough foi practical purposes, aa weU aa 
though we must note that the novelty of these articles ^'i^'t" 
<rf faith lies chiefly in the fact that during the nineteenth waa aecn by 
century they were more effectually taught and more '*'■*'>• 
widely accepted than before. That every child should be edu* 
cated, that the education of girls is as essential to social well-being 
as that of boys, that the State should assume the supervision of its 
schools, and that instruction is not a mere aflair of books, — all these 
truths had been pressed home by the reformers of previous centuries, 
though only in modem times have they become living forces in the 
progress of mankind. The most important item in the programme 
of " the new education " — the one that implies many of the rest — 
is that the educator should keep in view not only what sort of 
person he wishes the child to become in later life, but also what 
marmer of person the child is, here and now. This creed is, in a 
sense, at least as old as Pfato. The RtpubUe^ in which he dis- 
cusses education as part of the larger question of the welfare of 
society, contains an elaborate account of " the main elements of 
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that human nature for which, as be conceiTed, it wms the function 
of education to provide nurture ". For him, the study of the being 
to be educated is an essential part of the study of education. 
" He believed that neither a State nor an individual can undertake 
to educate in a systematic way, unless they start with some idea, 
not only of what they wish to teach, but also of the living being to 
whom the matter to be taught is relative, and upon which the 
given character is to be impressed".^ 

In modem times we find the first strong plea for the study of 
. . the child in the pages of Rousseau ; and it is this plea 

RoDMeau, which makes the EmiU, with all its violent paradoxes, 
Pestalotii, one of the greatest books on education ever written. 
Proebel in " ^ wish," says Rousseau, " that some discreet person 
inodcni would give us a treatise on the art of observing chil- 
*" dren — an art which would be of immense value to us, 

but of which &thers and schoolmasters have not as yet learnt the 
very first rudiments ".* The year of the publication of EmiU and 
Le Contrat Social found Pestalozzi a young student at Zurich, in 
warm sympathy with the party which opposed the public con- 
demnation of Rousseau's writings; and this early influence is 
traceable, not only in Pestalozri's subsequent career, but also in 
his ardent belief that an important factor in education bad hitherto 
been insufficiently considoed — the child himself. If the tradi- 
donal idea of education, as a process of filling the mind with 
knowledge, was to give place to that of developing an organism, 
then the laws of development must be ascertained and adhered to. 
With equal enthusiasm, and with greater philosophic insight, 
Froebel taught that each period of life is to be regarded, not 
simply as a means to something beyond, but also as an end in 
itself; that "the b<^ has not become a boy, nor has the youth 
become a youth, by reaching a certain age, but only by having 
lived through childhood, and, furtber on, through boyhood, true 
to the requirements of his mind, his feelings, and his body " ; and 
that "similarly, adult man has not become an adult man by 

< Nettlwhtp, " The Theory of EducatiDn in Plato'* Repoblic." ia HtlUnitA, 
p. 87. 

*BmiU. bk. iii. 
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reaching a certain age, but only by faithfully satia^ng the n- 
qnireroents of his childhood, boyhood, and youth ".* The adapta- 
tion (rf OUT measures to the capacities and interests of the pupil at 
successive stages of his growth, the need of which Froebel saw bo 
clearly, cannot be effected without some knowledge of the pupil's 
nature. 

The " renaissance of the child " witnessed by the nineteenth cen- 
tury has not been due entirely, however, to Pestalozzi gj^,,. 
and Froebel, nor to any other pedagogic influences, pedagogic 
but partly also to a still more general tendency towards ■"fl'""'*^ 
a milder and more humane rigime. A movement which has called 
into existence societies for the protection of those who cannot 
protect themselves — of animals, infants, and persons of unsound 
mind — could hardly have tailed to modify the school system of a 
former generation, with its ill-adapted curricula, its tdlsome feats 
of memory, its harsh punishments, and its inability to see in child- 
hood anything but a time of direct preparation for the pursoits of 
adult life. And so we frequently find writers of high repute, past 
whom the stream of thought connected with the names of Festa- 
loza and Froebel probably flowed almost unnoticed, powerfully 
advocating the same cause that those reformers had at heart. As 
a plea for the greater consideration of the child, it would not be 
easy to match, evra from the professed literature of pedagc^, 
the following passage from the pen of the late Mr. Lecky: 
"There is such a thing as looking forward too rigidly and too 
delusively to the future — to a future that may never arrive. 
This is the great fault of the over-educationist, who makes early 
life a burden and a toil, and also of those who try to impose 00 
youth the tastes and pleasures of the man. . . . Many a parent, 
standing by the coffin of his child, has felt with bitterness bow 
much of the measure of enjoyment that short life might have 
known has been cut off by an injudicious education. And even 
if adult life is attained, the evils of an unhappy childhood are 
seldom wholly compensated. ... An early overstrain of our 
powers often leaves behind it lasting distortion or weakness, and 

^ BAitaHoH 0/ Mati, | ai (Hailmann's editioa). 
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a ud childhood introduces into the duuacto' elements of morbid- 
ness and bitterness that will not disappeai." > 

Besides the practical motives which we haje considered above, 
Scientific there remains to be noted the tbeoietical interest 
which has led men of science also to investigate differ- 
ent phases of child life. The application of the theory 
of evolution to biological problems, and, in particular, the doctrine 
that the history of the individual organism is an epitome of the 
history of the race, dearly calls for all that can be certainly 
affirmed regarding the child's development. Psychology, too, 
having analysed the contents of adult consciousness, and ascer- 
tained as far as may be the laws of mental growth, recognises the 
need of verifying its results by reference to the obsnred facts of 
juvenile progress. Again, the science of physiology has added 
immensely to our general knowledge of the child's physical growth 
and, what is of especial value, of the effects of mental effort upon 
the developing nervous system. Not all of the results attained in 
these different ways are, of course, equally relevant to educational 
problems, but the indirect aid from strictly theoretical quarters is 
powerfully influencing the child-study movement. This is fortun- 
ate, not only because accurate knowledge of the facts of child life 
is thus extended, but also because there is need of introducing the 
truly scientific spirit into these investigations. From much that 
passes under the name of child-Study, that spirit b singularly 
absent 

Let us agree, then, that the teacher ought to concern himself 
Method! of ^t^» tbe pupil to be uistmctcd and trained, as well 
cbild-itudy. as with the instruments of instruction and the object 
of training, and, postponing for the moment the question how far 
the teacher as such need be acquainted with the somewhat alann- 
ing mass of material which is being accumulated by students of 
childhood, and with the laborious methods by which that material 
is collected and sifted, let us take note of the chief heads under 
which these may be grouped. The first metiiod is that of making 
careful records of individual children, either of a comprehensive 
character or with reference to some special line of development. 
> Thi Map of Lift, p. 123. 
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Such records, while deeply interesting to those immediately con- 
cerned, and rery suggestive to others, must clearly be used with 
caurioQ. We most be (w our guard against arguing from the 
q>edal to the general case. Among the most noteworthy <tf them 
are Darwin's " Biographical Sketch of an Infant," ' Pieyer's Mind 
^ a Child, Sully's " Extracts from a Father's Diary " * and 
Miss Shinn's Notes am the DewlepmetU ttfa Child. Akin to these 
individual accounts are the attempts which have been made, on 
the basis of such records, to bring together in one view the general 
results of each particular class of observations, e.g„ those upon 
language, imagination, children's drawings, and thdr early reason- 
ings. In this categoiy we should place Sully's Studies of Child- 
hood, Tracy's Psychology of Childhood, and Compayri's II Evolu- 
tion intelleetttelle et morale de PEnfant. Unfortunately, systematic 
observatioDs of the kind here noticed have so far been carried 
out only in reference to early childhood, and chiefly in reference 
to the first two or three years, so that their value to the teacher is 
only indirect, though in some respects very real. 

Accounts of observations upon children sometimes assume a 
sutistical form, and a great deal of enthusiastic labour has been 
expended upon this sort of investigation. We may at once put 
aside as inelevant to our purpose all those results which do not 
bear upon the practical business we have in hand. It is doubt- 
less interesting enough in its way to find that out of 845 children 
exactly 191 preferred wax dolls; 163, paper dolls; 153, china doUs; 
144, ragdoUs; r 16, bisque dolls; 69, rubber dolls ; and so on : and 
that out of 356 love-poems composed by boys, only 91 refer to 
the young ladies' eyes — 50 to their expression, and 41 to their 
colour, blue leading with 33.* All this is no doubt excellent 
anthropology, just as would be a statistical estimate of the prefer- 
ences of adults as r^ards dancing, whist, and ping-pong ; but its 
pedagogic importance is equaUy unimpressive. On the other 
band, it is no less instructive than interesting to leam that when 
a large number of children were asked to define the names of 

> In Uind, vol. u. (1877). ■ Sliuttn ^ Childhood, chap. li 

^PeJogogitat Studnary, voL iv. (Quoted by H. Uunileiberg in Patho- 
logy and Uf», p. iif) 
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certain well-known objects, 80 per cent of the definitioDi given by 
those between six and seven years of ;^e indicated the use or 
function of the object (e.g., "a dock is to tell the time") lathei 
than its form and substance, and that this percenti^^ dwindled to 
thirty-one in the case of boys and girls of fifteen. Similarly, the 
results of Dr. Stanley Hall's investigations regarding " The Con- 
tents of Children's Minds on entering School," ' are suggestive to 
those who teach young children. Even, however, where statistical 
inquiries bear pointedly upon the education of children, we must 
remember that th^ are to be received with great caution. It is 
obvious, in the first place, that if statistics are to be of any value, the 
trustworthiness of the data must be unimpeachable, and their range 
must be sufficiendy wide. Equally important is the right interpre- 
tation of statistics, for there is always a darker of reading into 
them coDclusioDS which, when the data are closely scrutinised, 
are seen to be unwarranted. When children are asked, for ex- 
ample, to say what great personage they would most like to be, 
or what occupation they would best like to follow, we must not 
conclude that the tabulated answers indicate settled preferences ; 
they will probably represent a large number of passing moods, 
influenced in a variety of accidental ways. Finally, we must 
bear in mind diat the utmost use of statistics, however carefully 
collected and interpreted, is to suggest empirical rules and 
conclusions, which may or may not be verified by further 
experience. 

We come now to the more tangible contributions of physiolc^y 
and anthropometry to the study ctf childhood. Some of these re- 
sults, like those noticed above, are in the form of elaborate audstics, 
whose value must, of course, be tried by similar tests. There can 
be no doubt, however, of the utility of the tables which set forth, 
regarding boys and girls of difierent ages, the average weight and 
be^ht, the avers^e chest^^rth, and the variations of these figures 
as between difierent social classes.' Physidans who have given 
special attention to the subject have also supplied teachers and 

'PtJagogUtU Stminary, vol. i. 

■ Sea, tot example, the papa by Dr. C, Roberta in the Rtfart of Commitsim 
Ml Stcondmy Bduealum, vol. t. 
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pArmts with valuable hints on the physical observation of children, 
on the simple means of testing the oipins of sight and bearing, 
and on the signs of abnoimal development and of nervous de- 
nngement, as exhibited in the general build and balance of the 
body, facial expression, the movements of the eyes, and the posi- 
tions of the outstretched hands.* They have also dealt experiment- 
ally with the conditions of mental fatigue * and the cost of mental 
effort; and the results attained have a real bearing upon such 
questions as the length and succession of lessons, and the amount 
of food, sleep, and fresh air required. To those who refused to be 
convinced in any other way, they have demonstrated by facts and 
^;ures that it is both a blunder and a crime to goad the half-fed and 
scantily clad children to be found in some of our primary schools 
into the same d^^ree of mental activity as that displayed by their 
more fortunate fellows, and to require the weaklier pnpils in oui 
higher schools to perform tasks at home which keep them busy till 
bed-time. 

The reader of this brief account of the principal methods of 
diild-study will have perceived that a vast field of 
inquiry is opened out, many portions of which are of teacher'e 
little durect concetn to him, and it may be well to "^j?^ 
administer the caution that in pursuing the study be ^' 

may easily be led into unprofitable by-paths. Let him not 
suppose, for example, that, in order to prove his mettle as a 
teacher, he must join the numerous band of persons who collect 
diildren's writings and sayings, and calculate the percentage of 
those who exhibit this or that peculiarity. Let him remember, 
too, that *' the value for educational purposes of the mere pre- 
sentation of uTuelated &cts, of anecdotes of child life, or even 
(rf particular investigations into certain details, may be greatly 
exaggerated. A great deal of material which, even if intelligently 
collected, is simply data for the scientific specialist, is often pre- 
sented as if educational practice could be guided by it Only 
tnterpnttd material, that which reveals principles or su^ests tines 

>Sm Wanier'i Stitiy o/Childrtn toe hints on theae point*. 
'B^. Binet uid Ttii'a azpecimcnti u to the effect! of mental work npon 
the rates of reapiiation and pnltatiOD. See alM ch. nv. below. 
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of growth to which the educator has to adapt himself, can be of 
much practical avail." ^ 

To attempt an adequate surrey of the field of relevant child- 
The period* ^tudf would be inconsistent with the plan of thi« 
ofderdop- wotk. It is necessaiy, however, at this point, to trace 
™""'' in brief outline the course of the normal child's develop- 

ment through the period, longer or shorter, of his attendance at 
school. In tracing this development, we must, for the sake of 
clearness, divide school Ufe into periods, but it will at once b« 
understood that such a division must be more or less artifidal, 
and must depend largely upon the point of view. The periods 
fixed upon would probably differ according as the division is based 
upon the child's physical, intellectual, linguistic, artistic, or moral 
progress.* Furthermore, whatever divisions are adopted, we must 
remember that they are not sharply separated from one another. 
Development is a continuous process ; there are no gaps. T^t 
various physical and mental functions, as they successively appear, 
ripen and pass into higher functions. This principle — the principle 
of transformadoD, as it has been happily called — is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the gradual stages by which a small child learns to 
walk. This form of activity seems sometimes to appear quite 
suddenly, so that many parents can recall the very day upon which 
their child first walked. As a matter of fact, however, it in- 
volves a whole series of preliminary accomplishments. In the 
fourth month, or thereabouts, the child b^ns to hold his head 
in equilibrium ; a month or two later, he is able to sit upright ; 
still later, be begins to stand alone, — an activity which brings into 
play muscles which have up to this time been scarcely used ; soon 
after, by a scarcely perceptible transition, he begins to walk, his 
first slavering steps being often taken involuntarily.' 

In a similar manner, all the child's activities, both physical and 
mental, shade into one another ; and the utmost that can be said 
about the divisions we shall adopt is that they represent " great 
phases for emphasis, su^es of safe acquirement, and outlooks for 

•Dewey and McLellan, Ptyehologf of Numbtr, p. ig. 
■See A. F. Chambeilain, Tkt Child, chap. iv. 
*Tracy, P^ckalagy of Childhood, pp. loo-t. 
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ftirther growth". On this understanding we may conveniently 
adopt the following divisions : (i) the first three years, the period 
of bab^ood ; (3) to the end of the seventh year, the period which 
may be called descriptively that of early childhood ; (3) to the 
toith ot eleventh year, the period of later childhood ; (4) to the 
fourteenth year, the period <rf boyhood or girlhood, and (5) from 
ttte fourteenth year onwards, the period of adolescence. 

The earliest period has received much attention from competent 
observers, because of its deep interest, and its import- The 6m 
ance for psychology and biology. The teacher is not *^^ years, 
called upon to study it minutely, but it would be a great mistake 
if any teacher, especially a teacher of young children, neglected it 
entirely; just as it is a mistake when a teacher of adolescents 
takes no account of the ways of younger boys and girb. 

The most obvioas thing that strikes one about these earliest 
years is the roarrellous progress made in the command of the 
bodily organs, sensory and motor. Apart from random move- 
ments of head and limbs, and sach reflex actions as sucking, 
swallowing, blinking, and crying, the new-bom child is utterly 
helpless. Gradually, however, as the result of traces left in the 
memory by repeated experiences, he learns to adjust his eyes, to 
judge distances, and to stretch out his hands voluntarily for objects 
within his reach ; and with increasing strength he learns within 
the first six months to keep his head and trunk upright in the 
sitting posture. These acquisitions give a powerful impetus to 
bis natural craving for a knowledge of the little world around bim. 
His ability to control to some extent his eyes and hands, and to 
sit upright, impels him to examine objects, to handle them, to 
carry them to his mouth, to build them up and knock them down. 
By the end of the first half of the second year be has gained 
immensely in power to balance himself, to co-ordinate and control 
bis movements ; he has probably passed through the creeping 
stage and learned to walk. Straightway his world becomes a 
bigger one ; his acquaintance with the things around him, their 
qualities and their uses, widens, and bb native curiosity is thus 
ministered to. His instinctive tendency to imitate others, which 
showed itself in the second half of the first year, now takes a lead- 
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iDg place in his development. Through it, for example, bii 
infantile babblings have begun to shape themselves into semi* 
articulate sounds ; he learns to call things by tbeii names, and at 
the end of the period he has ordinarily made good progress in the 
use of spoken language. The third year marks an important 
epoch in the growth of memory. It is then that impressions b^n 
to lose theii eranescent character and to become part of the child's 
permanent mental store. Few can recall anything further back 
than the third year, and most are unable to go back so far. The 
long task of intellectually grasping the world around him, of com- 
paring, classiiying, and generalising, b^iins during this period. 
Armed with a few heads of classification, the child boldly attacks 
the objects that present themselves ; at first every man is " daddy," 
every large quadruped a "gee-gee " or a "moo-moo," and snow- 
flakes are butterflies. 

The control of bodily movements which has been acquired in 
Buly child- the earlier period enables the child to go still further 
hoM (3-7). aHeld for objects of investigation, and under wise guid- 
ance his native curiosity will be busily employed in the observation 
of the simpler phenomena of nature. His curiosity, coupled 
with his growing skill in the use of the mother-tongue, also 
prompts him to an incessant questioning of his elders, so much 
so that this has been marked off as the questioning age. The 
words "what" and "why" are continually on his tongue. 
"What is this?" "What is it called?" "Why is this so?" 
"Who made this?" These are the verbal forms assumed by 
the child's thirst for facts and causes. The imitative instina still 
looms large in his life, and is of high import, for his moral no less 
than for his intellectual growth. It shows itself most obviously in 
hii play, the feature of child life rightly fastened upon by Froebel 
as the leading characteristic of this period.* The distinction be- 
tween work and play — between the free spontaneous activity that 
seeks no end beyond itself, and the pursuit of a required end, 
imposed by external authority or by an internal sense of duty- 
baa not yet been brought home to him. The distinction gradually 

* See BJmmtioH of Man, HaUpuum'a edition, pp. 54-e. 
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makes itself felt, u the processes of washing, dressing, tidTing up, 
and going to school take on the form of duties, but in the main 
this is the period of play. So strong is the dramatic instinct at 
this age that some children appear to spend a large portion of 
their wakii^ life in playing parts, imitating their elders, and 
piOToking "the years to hring the inevitable jdkx". Not only 
dolls and other toys, but also the things appertaining to adult life, 
are pressed into this service. By " the alchemy of imagination " 
tiie most unpromising materials are transmuted to suit their hncj ; 
a bolster becomes a baby, and prodigies of horsemanship are 
performed on the end of the sofa.* The lively imagination shows 
itself, too, in the diild's appreciation of stories, whether of the 
possible or the impossible sort, and in his greater or less aptitude 
for inventing stories of his own. His retentive power becomes 
stronger, and some of his impressions work themselves into con- 
nections so firm as to become permanent He makes progress in 
his intellectual construction of the world. He is more apt to 
discern differences amid broad similarities, and the number of his 
beads of classification has grown much larger, though he may 
still identify a chamois as a goat, a rhinoceros as an elephant, 
a beaver as a fish, and a fern as « green feather. If his moral 
progress has been normal, be becomes less and less at the mercy 
of impulse, he has imbibed some degree of respect for authority, 
he has b^un to form habits of obedience, and he has learned to 
control to some extent the more violmt and anti-social of the 
emotions, such as anger. 

In the next stage the child's physical development proceeds 
apace ; he continues to add about two inches to his iMet child. 
nature annually ; his brain has completed about four- ^'°'>^ (7''v)* 
fifths <^ its growth, and he enters upon the period of secondary 
dentition.* He leaves the Kindergarten or in&nt school, and, 
bong now ripe for a clearer distinction between work and 
play, he goes to school in earnest, though under wise arrange- 
ments the step will not be taken abrupdy. His interest* 

■ C/. R. L. Stevenson, " Child's Play," in VirgMbut Pttrruqut. 

*Witb which (iwt it donbtlcu connected moch of the waywaidneu of 
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hitherto have been of the native and spontaneous sort, but he 
must now use these as stepping-stones to the acquired interests 
of dvilised life ; in particular, the symbols of language, of number, 
and of musical ezpressioo call for mastery, and usually prove 
somewhat formidable tasks. Id acquiring such arts as reading, 
writing, and ciphering, he is helped, however, by his growing 
power to fix bis attention on the thing in hand, and to resist 
the attractions of the various objects that assail his senses. This 
means, in the language of psychology, that the primitive form of 
attention which is captured at once by objects that strike the 
senses is giving place in some d^ree to apperceptive attention, 
which is yielded to things that connect themselves with what we 
already know, and which implies ability to adopt the reflective 
attitude towards a proposed problem. Again, the child becomes 
still more retentive of impressions, so that what is now leamt is 
more apt to become part of his permanent mental stock. It is 
sometimes said that memory is now at its best, but this is true 
only in the sense that physiological retentiveness is possibly 
stronger now than before or after ; the adult makes up for this by 
the logical and other connections of his ideas. The flight of foncy 
begins to be less unbridled, for, though the child may still revel 
in fairy tales, he is more apt to require verisimilitude in the stories 
that he hears, or at least to mark more sharply the possible from 
the impossible. His wider acquaintance with things helps him to 
a juster appreciation of their representations, and so his knowledge 
and interests can be extended by means of pictures, a fact which 
makes simple geographical and historical instruction now appro- 
priate. His intellectual conquest of his universe proceeds ; the 
vague notions of the earlier periods, when the names of a few 
broad genera were somewhat wildly applied to widely diflTerent 
species, now become more distinct and accurate. He Is no longer 
content with the word " flower " as applied to a class of objects ; 
be wants to distinguish the various kinds of flowers, and even the 
diffeient varieties of the same kind. Under proper guidance, his 
ideas of the obiects in which he is naturally interested will thus 
become less vague and more truly general, for he will continually 
be led to notice the quaUties that differentiate things which seem 
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alike, and to make a conespoDding extension of his vocabulai;. 
With this ioteltectual advance there will go alsOi in Donnal cases, 
disuDCt progress on the moral side. The average child of eight 
01 cine has leamt lessoiu of self-control j be is no loiter the 
creature of impulse and caprice. He can take care of himself in 
the street, and go to school alon& He no longer follows authority 
so blindly as before. His moral progress is rather by way of free 
imitation of his elders, and thus the example of parent and teacher 
is more than ever important. As in the sphere of thought his 
ideas are of the pictorial rather than of the abstract order, so in 
the sphere of morals he works by the concrete embodiment of 
TirtuouE conduct, and not by abstract ideas of virtue. His better 
moral judgments are determined by loyalty to a person rather 
than to a principle. It is to the people around him, and to the 
heroes of story and romance, that he first looks for guidance. 

We come now to the period of bc^hood and girlhood. Physical 
growth proceeds almost as before, but whereas in the nnvbooa 
previous period boys grow a little bster than girls, the uid gitl- 
position is now reversed ; girls at this age grow on the ^™' . 
ftveiage more rapidly than boys, and for the two or ''*"**'' 
three years following the twelfth year are actually taller and heavier, 
the difference being due to a check in the growth of boys, and to 
a considerable acceleration in the growth of girls. Another re- 
toarit^le feature of this period is that the body becomes capable 
of being trained for athletic games, the sinews and muscles adding 
to their energy from day to day under suitable conditions of exercise. 
" For some reason not well understood, children under the age of 
twelve or thirteen cannot be trained like older boys for athletic 
sports. The muscles will not increase in size and harden in the 
limbs, in short, will not 'train,' and the strength, speed, and 
' wind ' have not the staying power which might be expected from 
such exercises ".1 On the mental side, perhaps the most striking 
thing about this period is the more important part pkyed by 
forms and symbols in the extension of the boy's interests. He 
can now read fluently, thinking while he reads and reading while 

■ Dr. C. Robert* in Rtfort of Commiiutm on Steondary SiueatioM, voL 
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he thinks ; and so the printed page, as well as the sensible object 
and the picture, becomes a source of knowledge and of pleasure. 
Similaily, if in the preceding period his mind has been stored, 
by means of pictures and models, with concrete geographical 
notions, he is now able " to translate the mute symbols of a map 
into fresh-coloured images of mountain ranges and broad plains, 
of snow-capped peaks and deep valleys, of rivers and lakes and the 
boundless ocean, of villages and cities ".' He is now at home, 
too, with the symbols of number ; the system of numeration and 
notation, the common arithmetical tables, and the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic have become part of his permanent mental 
store. His greater power of abstraction, and the consequent free- 
dom of many of hlsldeas from actual sense-impressions, is seen too 
in his ability to think of words as such, to understand their rela- 
tions, and to appreciate the meaning and use of grammatical forms. 
This increasing power of abstraction, and diminishing dependence 
upon his actual surroundings, arc seen too in the widening range 
of his sympathies, and in the subjects of his moral judgments. 
Gradually, amid his wider intercourse with his fellows, and with 
the characters of literature and history, there has grown up a stock 
of universal rules of conduct — of the types, this sort of action is 
wrong, that sort is right. The rules by which, at least in his 
better moments, he governs his conduct, are not yet, however, 
conceived as parts of a reasonable and self-imposed moral order, 
but rather as an anthoriudve code externally imposed. Social 
and religious sanctions count for more, and the parental sanctions 
for less. His minor morals begin to be influenced by considera- 
tions as to what is " the thing," and what is " good form " ; and in 
weightier matters he b^ns to appreciate the explicit " thou shalt " 
and " thou shale not " of codes like the Decalogue. 

The time has now arrived when the vast majority of boys and 
Adolet- ^^ leave school and begin the task of preparation 
cenM for earning a livelihood ; a fact which, along with the 

04-^")- prominent physical and mental changes that unfold 
themselves at this period makes it the one that causes greatest 

>Lange, Apptrt^tion, p. 8i (Bag. Uiw.), 
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uxiety to the socu] reformer. The rapid physical growth that 
marked the preceding period is cootipued till about the seventeenth 
year, when it gradually falls off until full stature is attained. It is 
an instructive &ct that, though the years from eleven or twelve 
to sixteen or seventeen are years of rapid growth, and usually of 
strenuous exertion, whether at school or elsewhere, the body seenu 
to be at its best for resisting disease and death, the death-rate 
being at its lowest at the age of fourteen. It is therefore probable 
that the plea so often uiged for the relaxation of work durii^ this 
period, 00 account of the danger of the boy or girl out-growing 
bis or her strength, has no real foundation, and that such relaxa- 
ticai is desirable only when growth is checked.* But besides this 
increase in height and weight, the momentous changes incident 
to the passage &om childhood to youth now take place; the 
larynx enlarges, the vocal cords are elongated, the voice is modi- 
fied, and there are probably equally important changes in the 
brain, since the shape of the head alters. The higher mental 
processes beonse more fully developed, so that the abstractions 
of mathematics, logic, science, and language, and the more reflec- 
tive forms of literature, now begin to be comprehended. The youth 
or maiden b^;ins to live to a great extent in the future rather than 
in the present The mind becomes filled with hopes and dreams, 
passions and cravings. Social and ethical interests begin to domi- 
nate ; political or religious zeal sometimes becomes the mainspring 
of action ; and in the course of the period religious doubts oflen 
obtrude themselves. The great increase in physical and mental 
ene^ shows itself in the waves of emotional vitality that now 
appear; indeed, one of the chief aims of those who aspire to 
guide youths through this stormy period should be to turn these 
tempestuous emotions into proper channels. It becomes more 
than ever important that education should not be the mere storing 
up of knowledge, but that it should provide outlets to action. 
This is the time for athletic games, gymnastic exercises, manual 
tnining, and work in the laboratory. Now or never is the time, 
too, for opening out any intellectual and esthetic interests that are 

■See Dr. C. Roberta, R»f<)rt of Commiitioit <m Siamdwy BdMcalUm, 
vd. v., pp. 3S*-7r 
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to become pemuuieiit incectives to right conduct " An undue 
tendency to introspection must be checked by alluretnents to 
action," and "exaggerated ambition and unreflecting activity 
must be checked by allurements to serious studies."' 

The rapid sketch which has now been given of the growth 
Individual >nd development of an average boy or girl will, 
variatioiu. jt is believed, prove interesting and instructive to 
any one who has to deal with considerable numbos, and who 
is therefore compelled to some extent to have r^ard to average 
conditions. One must hasten to add, however, that there is 
undoubtedly a great deal too much of confident talk about tie 
child, the boy, and the youth, as if physical and mental features 
were fixed and invariable in young people of the same age. The 
fact is that these general statements of what is to be looked for 
in average cases are of value chiefly because they provide a sort 
of standard or norm to which we may refer the iDnumerable 
deviations, slight or serious, that are found when we come to 
examine individuals. Consider, for example, the simple and 
well-ascertained facts relating to physical growth. It is found 
that the average height of boys of six is forty-four inches, but 
that their heights vary from forty-one to forty-seven inches ; that 
at eleven years the figures vary from fifty to fifty-eight, with an 
average of fifty-four; and that at fifteen they vary from fifty-seven 
to sixty-eight (a difference of eleven inches), with an average of 
sixty-three.' Now one practical inference is that, though there 
certainly is such a thing as a school desk of standard dimensions 
for boys of a given age, yet the most injurious effects are likely to 
ensue, to eyesight and to bodily caniage, when all pupils of that 
age are required to sit for several hours a day at desks of precisely 
the same size and proportions. 

What is true of the physical Ufe is equally true of the mental 
life. Leaving out of consideration ment^ deficiency on the 
one hand and geniua on the other, and confining ourselves to 

>W. H. Bumham, "The Study of AdotcKcnce," in Tkt P$iagogitel 
StKuttarjf, vol. i., pp. 174-ail. 

■The figutM are thaM of Dr. Bowdiuh, fractional refineiiKnU being 
omiued. 
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modente demlioos from the normal course of development, we 
find that individuals differ to a most imporlaDt d^iee. The 
differences are illustrated, in the case of children too young fot 
■chool) in the vaiyii^ periods at which they are able to talk. 
And when the school age is reached, every observant teacher, 
who has not been embarrassed by having to deal with excessive 
nambos, knows how markedly the periods differ at which children 
are ripe for learning to read, to write, to sing, to play a musical 
instmment, or for banning the more abstract studies, such as 
grammar and theoretical geometry. A well-known university 
teacher thinks he has " seen collie students unfitted for ever for 
* phBosopby * from having taken up that study a year too soon ".* 
It is to be fieared that many a child has been similarly unfitted for 
some of his studies ; and thoi^h the exigencies of school organ- 
isation compel us to work by the law of avenges, we may at least 
stop short at worrying children who exhibit backwardness in this 
or that branch of school work, in the hope that time will in many 
cases cure the deficiency. The change often comes quite unex- 
pectedly. In such an hour as we think not, the boy who has been 
a dunce at arithmetic or grammar brightens up. Ideas which 
refused to hang together seem suddenly to acquire an attraction 
§ot one another, and a coherent mental system, capable of duly 
assimilating fresh ideas, is the resulL But this, it must be 
admitted, is not the common case. 

It would be a great help to teachers, as to all others who have 
to work upon human material, if there existed a de- Tempera- 
Tcloped science of individual character. Psychology nwot. 
has made great headway in the analysis and synthesis of the 
constituent elements of every mind, but little or nothing of 
scientific value has yet been done towards enabling us to classify 
and explain the peculiar mental constitution of the individual 
person. Failing this, we have to rely chiefly upon our general 
djservation, and upon such facility as we possess in shrewdly 
estimating the characters of children. Every one knows, for 
example, the common distinction between the "quick" and the 

>W. Jamea, Talk* to Tuuhtn «k Ptjchohgj, p. 149. 
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"slow" child. The one soon teams his lesson, but is apt to 
foiget it easily; the other learns slowly but more surely. The 
one is alert and vivacious ; the other perhaps comparativ^y heavy 
and dull. The one soon runs the whole gamut of moods, from 
the seventh heaven of bliss to utter despondency ; the othei 
maintains a much more even frame of mind. Ilie one judges 
and decides hastily ; the other more guardedly and, on the whole, 
more soundly. The one is usually lacking in perseverance; the 
other is more tenacious of purpose. The one is quick-tempered 
but geno^us-hearted and forgiving; the other is slow to anger 
but sometimes not of great mercy. The one is the more attna- 
ne and popular character ; the other wins bis way to bvonr less 
easily, but often " wears " bettn. The one lives largely in the 
present; the other's thoughts are often directed to the fiiture. 
If the one Ms, it is because he needs more strength ; if the 
other Eails, it is because be needs more time. 

These are of course very broad contrasts, and they hold only of 
extreme instances of the two types. Still, every one who has had 
experience of life, whether amongst children or adults, will readily 
recall examples that answer &irly well to the above descriptions. 
We might go on to introduce an additional distinction. Mental 
processes, besides being quick or slow, may be strong or weak ; 
and on this basis a four-fold classification has been suggested, 
which answers to the traditional four temperaments. The choleric 
tempenunent (quick and strong) is energetic, impetuous, and chiefly 
concerned with outward events ; the melancholic (slow and strong) 
is sentimental, with a marked tendency to introspection and sus- 
pended judgment; the sanguine (quick and weak) is ardent, 
impressionatde, and unsteady; the phlegmatic (slow and weak) 
combines tardiness with quiet persistence. Galen drew these 
distinctions seventeen centuries ago, and, though the physio- 
logical bads on which he proceeded was sadly unscientific, the 
practical value of his classification seems attested by the ftct 
Hut iCMDt writers have adopted it as their starting-point To 
a teacher wbo is endeavouring to understand the individual char- 
acters of his pupils, this old doctrine of temperaments certainly 
offera suf^estive points of view. He must, howewt, avoid tlw 
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mistoke or trying to fit > pupil too definitely iQto one or other of 
the classes we have named, for most children will present char- 
acteristics that will bring them under more than one class. 
. Individuality may be defined, anfficiendy tboi^h somewhat 
vaguely, as variation within normal limits. In the Themen- 
foregoiog remarks we have taken no account of children tally de- 
whose intelligence &lls below those limits. The care °*^^ 
of abnormal children, since it forms quite a special subject of 
inquiiyi and gives rise to vocations widely different from that of 
an ordinary teacher, does not fall within the scope of the present 
volume. The only point that calls for attention here is that there 
is DO hard and fost line to be drawn between the normal and the 
abnormal, and so it is worth while taking note of the classes into 
which the latter are nsually divided. At the bottom of the scale 
we have idiots — those unfcvtunates who possess no mental assets, 
who are incapable even of direct self-preservation and require as 
much supervision as a child of six months. Next to these come 
imbeciles, who are capable <^ direct but not of indirect self-pre- 
servation. A member of this class would, for examf^e, get out of 
bodily danger, but could not be tnought to earn a living, at least 
without permanent help and supervision. The third class comprises 
those who may be expected, as a result of careful trainii^, to earn 
a livelihood at some mechanical occupadon, bnt who cannot be 
taught with profit in the ordinary primary school. These are 
technically known as defective or feeble-minded children. The 
fourth class includes children who, though extremely dull and 
backward, can be taught profitably, though perhaps at con- 
siderable inconvenience, along with normal children. Both for 
their own sake and for the weU-being of society, the first two 
classes should be cared for m special institutions. The case of 
children belongii^ to the third class has recently received con- 
siderable attendon, both in this country and in Germany. They 
are said to form between one and two per cent, of the population. 
It is held to be a mistake to withdraw ±em from the influences 
of home life and from the companionship of normal children. 
They are taught in small separate groups, great stress being placed 
upon manual employments. Many of them, under careful training, 
6 • ^ 
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are able eventually to take their place in the ordinary scbooli 
thou^ not with scholars of their own age ; and man y others 
become able at least to follow successfully some occupation in 
which considerable intelligence and skill are not called for. 

One general piece of advice that may be safely given to the 
Concluding J"*""8 teacher, or to the student preparing to enter 
advice to upon a scho<dmaster'8 career, is that he should seize 
yonng opportunities of thoroaghly knowing a fem individual 

(i) Study a children, and if he can include in the number one 
fawchildien or two who exhibit marked physical or mental pecu- 
liarities, so much the better for his purpose. He 
should note their physical proportions and the departure of these 
from the average or normal figures for children of the same age ; 
be should test by simple appliances their sight, hearing, breathing* 
capacity, and touch-sensibility; he should get information con- 
cerning appetite and sleep ; he should record what can be said 
with certainty about their power of attention, their retentiveness 
of memory, their tastes, dispositionB, and temperaments ; he should 
consult the school report upon their attainments and pn^ess, and, 
finally, he should compare all these data, with a view to the fuller 
understanding of each case. A few investigations of this kind, 
conducted thoroughly and with a definite aim, will go far to make 
a teacher a good observer of children, to show him that each 
pupil must be r^arded as a distinct personality, and to convince 
him that his methods of instruction and discipline must be corre- 
spondingly varied. Child study is essentially a laboratory subject, 
and can no more be pursued by means of books alone than can 
chemistry or geology.' 

Thus &r we have r^arded the study of a child just as one 
(2) Recall would r^ard the study of a plant or of an animal — 
yoni own as a case of external observation. And this is neces- 
onooo- sariiy go, since we cannot transplant ourselves widiln 
the child's own consciousness and examine the workings of his 
mind directly. The " giftic " to see others as we " see oursels " 
is a still more impossible one than that for which the poet sighed. 

> For ipedGc hints see Kiikpatiick's FvmtaitutiUil* 0/ ChiU-Slndjr, ctuf. 
nriii., and Wamec'i Study ofCkildr$it. 
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There is only one child who can id any sense be observed directly, 
namdyi one's owd past self ; and he can be observed only so hi 
and so acomtely as memory happens to serve one. But our 
recollecdoDs of our own childhood are fragmentary, uncertain, 
and inevitably coloured by subsequent experience. Still, various 
ways sii(^:est themselves by which oar efforts at recall may be 
helped oat ; and the value of such efibrts, to one who aspires to a 
completer undemanding of the children committed to his care, 
can hardly be questioned, since one of the chief secrets of good 
teaching is the power to place oneself at the pupil's point of view. 
So the young teacher is counselled to form as &ithful a picture as 
be can of his own childhood— of its events, and of his ways of 
thinking and Ceeling about them. He will perhaps get assistance 
from parents uid other relatives, from nurses and teachers, from 
old letters, and from other sources that will suggest themselves. 
He may be fortunate enough still to possess old exercise books 
and other similar records of his past ; and he will do well to read 
over again some of the books that most impressed him in his 
juvenile years. The attempt so to reconstruct one's own child- 
hood will be found no less interesting than profitable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHOICE OP STUDIES. 

*■ The prime and direct aim of imtraction ie to enable a man to know 
himaelf and tbe world. Such knowledge is the only enre baiii fin action, 
and thia baaii it is the true aim and office of iaitniclioo to aopply. . . . Ai 
oor public initroctlan get* a dearer view of ita own ionctiona, <i the relationa 
of tbe human apirit to knowledge, and of the entire circle of Icnowledge, it 
will certainly more learn to awaken in ita pupili an intereat in that entire 
dide, and leu allow them to remain total atraagers to any part of it. Sttll 
the drcle ii bo vast, and human bcoltiea are «o limited, that it ii for tbe 
moat part throngh a tingle aptitude or group of aptitDdoa that each individual 
win really get his acceaa to intellectual life and vital knowledge . . . The 
grand thing in teaching ii to have &ith that lome aptitude* of thia kind 
every one haa." — Mattmw Aknold. 

Im this chapter and in several succeeding ones we are to under- 
take a study of die leading topics of the theory and ggnug. 
[wactice of teaching, and first among theae stands the canceofthe 
problem of the choice of studies. Profoundly s^inifi- P"™*""' 
cant as it appears to tbe student of education, and irresistibly as 
it has forced itself upon public attention through the social and 
economic changes of recent times, this problem is not even yet 
universally recognised in this country as one of great importance. 
In illustration of this statement we may contrast the conditions 
that prevail in the greater schools of England with those that 
[sevail in the higher schools of the Continent. The curricula of 
the secondary schools of Germany, whatever else we may say of 
them, are in that country regarded aa questions of sufiidendy 
grave national concern to deserve careliil thought, and to excite 
exhaustive discussion, among the ablest men of the time; The 
curricula of the English public schools, on the other hand, have 
never attracted general attention, and are still modelled lai^ely oo 
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the lines of uncriticised tradition. S^ni are not wanting, hoir* 
ever, that even these schools will not always continue to rely upon 
their splendid achieTcments in the more direct formation of char- 
acter. The continental tendency is perhaps to rely too ezclusively 
upon well-devised cntricula and improved methods of teaching, 
as if these in themselves constituted a satis fectoiy system of educa- 
tion. The characteristic shortcoming of English education has been 
its tendency to ignore the value of sound instruction and of varied 
intellectual interests. It is true that instruction, however uoex- 
cqtdonable its basis, is not the irtiole of school education, and in 
a boardii^ school perhaps not even the greater part of it. But it 
is also true that nowhere do the general aims of a school receive 
such marked concrete expression as in its curriculum, and that t^ 
nothing is a nation's accessibility to ideas mne fairly measured 
than by the intellectual food it a content to supply to its future 
citizens. 

The choice of studies is not a question to be decided by teachers 
The °^y- ^^en the curriculum has been decided upon, 

tocher'* and it remains to arrange and to present the material 
P"^"*** selected, the teacher is on his own ground, and here 
his |»ofessional prerogative, if he be Gt for his duties, should 
he unassailable. But of the matter as distinguished from the 
method of bis instruction he is not the sole judg& A curriculum 
is the outward expression of the ideas and aspirations <tf a com- 
munity, not of an individual ; and the community has a rig^t to 
lay down the broad lines which instrucrion shall follow in its 
schools, with due deference to the opinion of the professional ele- 
ment as to what constitutes suitable mental food for children. A 
wise educational authority would, however, whilst requiring con- 
formity to a general plan of study, refrain from deuiled prescrip- 
tion, and would leave its teachen all possible freedom for experi- 
ment and for the play <tf individuality. A primary teacher, for 
example, should not be bound down to one patticular coarse in 
history or geography ; tbongh be should not be allowed to omit 
these entirely and to teach Greek instead. 

The iteed of an understanding as to the main principles that 
ought to govern the coostructioa of curricula is wdl Oluttrated 
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br the (cbemet diat were from time to time issued bjr the 
central ftUtfaority foi English primary schools during The need of 
die tbiee decades (crowing the Act of 1S70. The ^^.*^ 
generis of these schemes may be described briefly faiKoncal 
but not ua&irlj as a process of somewhat aimless iUoMntioo. 
tinkering. In the Code of 1870 the only obligatory subjects 
were the traditional three "R's," together with needlework for 
girls ; a long list trf' optional subjects was added, but these were 
cmfined to the elder scholars, and were not extensively taught 
In 1S75 it seems to have occurred to the responsible authorities 
that the possession of tools, without any training in their use, left 
something to be desired, and so what appeared the most important 
ot the optional subjects (English, geography, history, and needle- 
wtHk for girls) were grouped apart, and the teaching of not more 
than two of these was encouraged, and became general. By the 
Code of 1889, elementary science was added to the hst, English 
being at the same time made compulsory if aoy of these subjects 
were taught at all, and history being confined to the elder scholars. 
In 189a, drawing, which had hitherto received scant encourage- 
ment, was made obUgatory in boys' schools, in view of the opmion 
of tbo Technical Education Commission, that the instructim given 
in the primary schools was too exclusively Uterary, tending to 
produce qniU-drivers rather than artisans. Five years later, object 
lessons were made compulsoiy for the younger scholars, again oa 
the ground that the instruction was too bookish, and ill-adapted 
to the fbtute needs of the children. Durii^ the period from 1870 
to 189s there was nothing to prevent a child, even in a rural 
school, frtiro being super&dally skilled in the mysteries of parsii^, 
whilst he remained profoundly ignoiaat of the simplest natural 
phenomena, not to speak of the geography of his own country ; 
and not until recent years has a reorganisation of the grant-earning 
machinery cleared the way for rationally devised curricula. 

Of secondary schools there is, perhaps not altogether unfortun- 
atdy, no such definite stoiy to be told. As primary instruction 
took its point of departure in the requirement that every child 
should be able to read, write, and cipher ; so secxmdary instruc- 
tion was traditionally confined almost entirely to the classical 
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laoguagea ; and one task. cA the educational refotmer has always 
been the ammdmeDt of this prognimme, with the object of bring' 
ing it into closer conformity with his conception of modem need&. 
The lefonner, however, is of all people the most prone to orer- 
■tate what may turn out to be a good case ; and so we find that 
the disqisaions about curricula that accompanied the scientific 
awakening of the nineteenth century are of a highly controversial 
character. The attempt to assess " education values " amounted 
to little more dian the marshalling of arguments, of varying 
d^rees of soundness, by the champions of science and by the 
defenders of the classical curriculum. 

Thus we have had a st^e of confusion in the primary, and 
The pro- ^^ acrimonious discussion in the secondary, sphere, 
blem Dot an Time has softened the asperities of debate with r^ard 
e»v one. j^j secondary school studies, and it is now generally 
recognised that we need dispassionate surveys of the whole 
situation, rather than one-sided advocacy of particular groups 
of studies. We must not flatter ourselves, indeed, that the 
general adoption of the calm and judicial mood would be 
sure to produce unanimity, because a man's ideas about educa- 
tion, like his political and religious opinions, depend in a great 
measure on his total outlook upon Ufe. By no feat of logical 
proof could a bishop and a free-thinking philosopher be brought 
to agree upon the details of a curriculum for any type of school 
whatever. Still, a modus viveniU must in practice be found, and 
it is our business to investigate the best means of finding it. 

What we need is clearly a standard of values, — a criterion, or a 
A Bt&ndard ^^ °^ criteria, which may enable us to judge as to the 
at values admisnbiUty of any given study. It is easy enough to 
needed. make out a case for the inclusion in a curriculum of 
almost anything that is not immoral, from the study of Shake- 
speare's plays to the manipulation of petroleum lamps ; and 
well-meaning persons will always be found to push the claims of 
their ^nxitcbets. Sloyd, book-keeping, shorthand, physiology, 
" heuristic " science, gardening, and cookery — these and many 
more are in turn held aloft as the one thing needfiiL Amid the 
welter of confused proposals, we must try to keep steadily in view 
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the rcjil and fundamental issue — how to fill the short and precioui 
years of school Ufe so that the j may on the wfutU fonn the most effec- 
tive [»ep«ratton for the raried activities of adult life. In other words, 
we must try to gauge the relative values of different sorts of know- 
ledge and skill, and we must not allow our judgment to be warped 
by having our attention fixed exclusively upon the absolute value 
of tbic or that item. Clearly, thea, we need a standard of values. 

The defenders of the old classical curriculum for secondary 
schools have relied a good deal upon the argument "Uental 
that, though the knowledge imparted is of small use dUdpline" 
in the aSurs of life, yet the mental discipline afforded standard of 
by a linguistic training is of inestimable value. It has value, 
been held that, even though the pupil may nevei reach the point 
of appreciating the masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature, 
yet a study which requires him to draw fine distinctions, to look at 
a question from all sides, and to exercise a nice care in the choice 
of words, so strengthens bis mental powers as to fit him in the 
best of all ways for entering upon any sort of vocation. To this 
it has been objected that linguistic instruction does not train the 
pupil to use his eyes and bands, and that it makes excessive 
demands upon the memory. Similar contentions have not been 
unknown in the region of primary education. For many years 
formal grammar vras made practically compulsory in English 
primary schools, for pupils upwards of seven years of age, on the 
ground that, even if its practical use was indirect and problematic, 
it was at any rate a good mental training — a training com* 
parable in its d^ree to that which a boy in a public school got 
out of Latin grammar. Later, object lessons were made universal 
in these schools, chiefly on the ground that the "observing 
powers " of the children were being sadly neglected. 

In all arguments of this kind there lies the tacit assumption 
that ideal curricula nuy be evolved out of subjective Example of 
considetations alone ; and that all we need to do is to ^e apjjica- 
make a list of the mental powers to be cultivated, and p^H^ie to 
set against each of them the studies which are sup- the choice 
posedtoconducemost to their cultivation. This way o^ "«^'«- 
of conceiving the problem arose out of, and was reinforced l^, the 
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defunct peydtology of faculties to which reference hu ibesdy 
been made. " Memory," says a recent writer, " is trained by 
most studies, but best by languages and history ; taste is trained 
by the more advanced study of languages, and still better by 
English literature; imagination by all higher language teaching, 
but chiefly by Greek and Latin poetry ; observation l^ science 
work in the laboratory, though some training is to be got Irom the 
earlier stages of Latin and Greek ; for expression, Greek and Latin 
composition come first, and English composition next ; for ab- 
stract reasoning, mathematics stand almost alone ; for concrete 
reasoning, science comes first, then geometry; whilst for social 
reasoning, the Greek and Roman histfflians and orat<HS come 
first, and general history next." From all of which he condudea 
that " the narrowest education which can claim to be at all com- 
plete includes Latin, one modem language, some history, lome 
English literature, and one science".* 

But even if the studies here enumerated could be proved be- 
ta! 7^^^ dispute to furnish the best possible mental gym- 
diicipline nastic of the kinds respectively claimed for them, we 
the tcftl cri- deny that this is the real reason why they are selected. 
In order to sustain this position, it will be wdl to ex- 
amine some of the current phrases in which the doctrine of 
Acuity-training is embodied. 

We are told that elementary science, including nature study, is 
(i) ScicDce t" ^ tai^ht in order that the faculty of observation 
and tbe may be trained, the implication being that the employ- 

olAe"oh- '""'* °f ^^ ^"^^ hands in discovering the properties of 
terving certain objects (no matter what) will moke one a good 

P"*"""" observer of any thing that comes in one's way. Now 
there is no sane person with normal sense-organs who is not a good 
observer of certain sorts of objects and events : the thief who has 
rarely seen the inside of a school, much less of a laboratory, may 
have a sure eye for watches and purses. The question is, then, not 
one of training people to observe, but of training them to observe 
some tilings rather than others. In other ' «rds, the question is one 

> U. O. QlanbMwk in Batnetf i Tttuhinf tmd OrgatuuMoH, p. 334. 
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of creating interests. We have no facul^ of observing things at 
large, and no such faculty could be evoked, except by cultivating 
interests of appalling width. The geologist in the field, the 
physicist in the laboratoiy, the scholar amid his tnanuscripts, the 
detective on the track, and the physician in his consulting room, 
aie all keen observers in theii respective spheres. Taken out of 
tiiese spheres, they may be at least as unobservant as other 
people ; the utmost that can be said is that a good observer in 
one department will probaUy not be a bad one in kindred de- 
partments. The function of elementary science in a liberal 
tdieme of instruction is not to cultivate a suf^sed knack of 
obaevit^ things in general — a doubtful boon, even if it were 
attainable — but to enhii^ the area of the pupil's interests, and to 
teach him that there are other means of ascertaining truth, at least 
as important as the medium of the printed page. If we are to 
use the slang of psydiology at all, we must talk, not of training 
onr "observing powers," but of cultivating suitable " ^iperception 
masses".! 

The choice of studies has been influenced, too, by the plea 
that, whatever other value a study may or may not (3) The 
possess, at any rate it improves the learner's memory, cnltiue of 
The writer quoted above thinks that " memory is varkwa ^ 
trained by most studies, but best by languages and •tudio. 
history," and a writer usually so safe as Sir J. G. Fitch makes the 
admission : " So it would train my memory if I learnt the leading 
article of this momii^'s Jimes by heart, or the names of all the 
•eoior wranglers from the beginning of the century ".' Who shall 
•ay bow many lines of dogged, how many spelling lists, how 
many superfluous arithmetical tables, how many strings of dates 
and catalogues of names have been " got by heart " on the ground 
that, if th<T ate good for nothing else, they are good for the 
memory? Now some of this labour might be justifiable if the 
exercise of one's brute retentive power were the same thing as the 
improvement of one's memory. But this is more than doubtful. 
R^ent psychologists have shown fntty clearly that retentiveness 

> Seethe excellent chapter on "The Ueaning of ObaervatiiMi " in ProC 
Adaau'^frbartiaK P^chologj. ^Ltttmrtt on Ttatlung, p. 138. 
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U a native quality of the brain, given once for all and, probably 
unchangeable, except so far as bodily health affects it.^ If this be 
true, the sense in which memory can be cultivated is at once 
limited. Improvement of memory is to be sought, not in rote- 
learning, but in dear thinkii^ orderly arrangement, lively interest, 
and close attention. So long as these are present, the records oT 
football and cricket are as good for the memory as the records of 
history. Again we have a question, not of tndning a Acuity, but 
of evoking interests. It is therefore an inversion of the facta to 
say that we choose any study or exercise because it trains the 
memory. We make our pupih leam aiithmetical tables and 
poetry, because in these cases the ipsissiina verba are worth know- 
ing and remembering; if this were not so, no specious clap- 
trap about cultivating the faculty of memory could justify the 
infliction. 

Let us next examine the proposition that litemture is tau^t in 
, . order to cultivate the imagination ; by which is usually 

twe and meant in this connection the power of visualising, of 
^">8>u- mentally picturing, objects and scenes. The re> 
searches of Galton * and others show clearly that this 
power varies astonishingly in difierent people ; in some it is almost 
totally absent, whilst the mental imagery of others is brilliant and 
dbtinct. It is more than probable, too, that children, as well as 
adults, differ enormously in this respect,* and that some have to 
atone in other ways for their deficiency. Still, we may assume 
that any child can visualise more or less distinctly, and that he 
must exercise this power in reading a scene Irom Shakespeare or 
a descriptve passage from Scott ; for the aim of the writer has 
been to give a verbal rendering of what he has mentally pictured, 
and the reader's aim is to re-constmct the pictures thus translated 
into words. It would be ridiculous, of course, to say that this is 

' Sm tht cbaptci oa " HcDiaty " in Jamet' T*ai^ook, or his PrintipUt, ot 
his Taiii to Tmuhtni and compue Stout, Uanual of Ptyckology, bk. iv., 
chap, iii., 1 5- 

*See Inquiriti into HumaK Ptuulty, pp. S3-114. 

■It would be difGcolt, <.f., to iccount otherwite for the very different 
tatM at which children team to tpeU. 
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the whole of what is meant by appreciating literatare ; but it is a 
not unimportant part To aSna, howereri that a boy is taught 
literatnie because it thus exercises his imagination is like saying 
that one goes to church in ord« to exercise his limbs. One may* 
of course, gain physical benefit from the walk ; but it may wdl 
h^>pen that a stroll to a neighbourii^ tavern is hygienically pre- 
feiuble. The faculty of imaginadou is there, and will be exeidsed, 
if not upon healthy literature, then upon something else. And so 
we are brought round again to the position that one study is pre- 
ferred to another, not because of the faculties it trains, but because 
of the interests it evokes. The imagination of some people is 
exercised, only too effectively, by tbe literature of criminality and 
costliness ; our pedagogic aim in teaching literature is not directly 
to cultivate, and still less to create, a faculty which the pupil 
already possesses, but to bring him to exercise his gift of im^na- 
tion in healthfii) ways. We teach literature and history simply 
because they are worth knowing; and it is a mischievous per- 
version of the &ct8 to say that we teach them in order to train tbe 
imagination. 

It would haidty be necessary to insist fiirtber upon what seems 
so olivious, were it not that he who thinks about training the 
imagination of his pupils, when he ought to be thinking of 
the subject in hand, is likely to do positive harm. Young 
teachers are sometimes counselled to make perfectly dear to 
themselves the picture suggested by a poem, and then to adopt 
all availahle means of making the same picture clear lo their 
pupils. But a suitable poem will convey its own meaning without 
daborate preliminaries, and the help given by the teacher should 
be by way trf hint and suggestion rather than of dissection. The 
di3d should be allowed to construct his own mental pictures, with 
as little help as possible, — not required merely to imitate another's 
interpretation. This would be true, even if the teacher's inter- 
pretation were a masterly one ; but first-rate literary exegesis, 
like the effective illustiatioa of books, is an uncommon thing. 
Tbe illustrations of a Crutkshank are a real help to the reader ; 
whereas your dull unimaginative pictures are a hindrance, because 
they mettij dip the wings of the reader's fancy. It is pretty 
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certain that Robinson Crusoe and the Arahkm Nigi^ hare in this 
way been partly spoiled for many a child,' 

Nowhere has the idea of a formal training of the focultieworkeds 
more mischief than in the instruaion of small children. Under 
the influence of that idea teachers have dosed the children vith 
commonplaces about natural objects, in order to trun the faculty 
of observation ; and they have dosed them vith an excess of 
myths, &iry tales, and startling bbrications about the sayings and 
doings of inanimate objects, in order to train the imaginatioo. 
Now myths and lairy tales should be to the child irtiat novds 
and plays are to the adult — his relaxations, not his pursuits. 
"The John and Jane that most of us know let their imaginations 
play about the current and funiliar contacts and events of Uf^— 
about father and mother and friend, about steamboats and loco- 
motives, and sheep and cows, about the romance of &nn and 
forest, of seashore and mountain." ■ We do not need to go out 
of our way, and to make frequent excursions into the region of 
unrealities and impossibilities, in order to find material (or exer* 
dmig the child's imagination. The same material, the homely 
ftcts of life that lie to band, will serve to exercise the imagination 
as well as the senses, provided we use it in the right way. 

We pass now to the thesis that the purpose of mathematical 
. . „ ^^ teaching is the cultivation of the reasoning powers— 
matica ana an old thesis, as the literature of pedagogy, unofficial 
^' b**?"' ^ "^^ ''^ official, abnndantly attests. This opinion 
^* is connected with a common idea that there is an 
essential difference between nuthematical and other reasoning, 
and that the former depends upon a peculiar gift of infer- 
ence which has been vouchsafed to some in a h^b d^ree, 
and almost denied to others. It is not uncommon to hear persons 
of good education confess, and even pride themselves upon the 
confession, that they could never "do" mathematics, the implica- 
tion being that this is a study requiring some special qualities of 
mind, the absence of which one can afford to admit They forget 

> On thii point Ke an article by " A. S." in the jfoumal of EducaSon, 
September, 1S85. 

■J. Dewey, in BUmtntary Sdktot Rttori, No. f. 
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that the enential ttep in all reasoning, that of oomparing two 
ideas with each other by an intermediate thiid idea, ia always the 
same, whether reasonings are about magnitudes, or about the &cts 
of history, or the pronouncements of literary criticism ; and 
though it is quite true that through various causes some people 
never acquire a tat/e for mathematics, yet sheer inability to grasp 
mathematical reasoning is not possible to any normally constituted 
mind. The mathematician is not a wizard. The virtues of his 
reasonings reside, not in any peculiarity in his mMhod of inference, 
but in the fact that he always knows predsely what his terms 
signify, and that his premises are always necessarily true, his 
proofs rigidly accurate, and his conclusions readily verifiable. But 
even these latter virtues are often attainable in any branch of 
knowledge ; it is not necessary to Study mathematics in order to 
know what accurate knowledge and ri^d demonstration mean. 
When we have decided to teach mathematics, by al) means let ua 
teach them so that they will famish exercise in cogent reasoning ; 
but let us recognise that mathematics are taught, not because of 
the reasoning involved, which is not essentially different from 
other reasoning, but because some knowledge of mathematics is 
indispensable. If we want to train the pupil specially m the 
principles of correct reasoning, we must teach him logic, for which 
mathematical studies are not an adequate substitute. 

It is somewhat odd, but extremely instructive, to find the 
advocates of a certain study stoutly claiming for it Q-_t^^ 
the disciplinary value which is generally supposed to tb« ariae 
reside in a special d^ree in other studies. Thus one ^^^ 
writa avers that "the teacher who makes clear the dUdpliiir" 
distinctioD between the subject and the predicate, or Ismade the 
between the essential and the non-essential parts of a "'•'"''•■ 
sentence, is as truly a teacher of science [t.i., as truly gives the 
discipline supposed to be peculiar to science] as he who explains 
irtiy water boils, or what are the respective functions of the heart 
and lungs".* The present writer has, too, heard an able literair 
profiEssor indignantly repel the suggestion that literature is con- 



■ 8k J. O. Fhcb, Tkt AmoUt, pp. 53, 54. 
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cemed chiefly with the imagination, and warmly maintain that it 
fiimishes also an adequate training of the leasoning powers. 
On the other hand, Spencer is at pains to prove that science is 
at least equal to language as an all-round intdlectual discipline — 
even of memory.^ Similarly, Huxley declares that there is no 
side of the intellect which is not brought into play by a thorough 
study of human physiology.* Now all these diversities of opinion 
are reconciled the moment we recognise that in the act of genuine 
leamii^, whatever the subject may be, it is the whole mind that 
works, and not this or that supposed special organ of mind ; so 
that mental discipline depends, not so much upon the subjects 
taught, as upon the method of teaching. Bad science-teaching 
will not improve the reasoning powers, but will leave the learner 
still under the thumb of authority and prescription ; whilst good 
sdence-teachii^ will avoid this evil, and will also exercise the 
imagination, by opening out wonderlands as glorious as those of 
literature. On the other hand, bad literary and historical instnic- 
tion will leave the imagination barren, whilst sound instruction in 
these branches will not only avoid this mistake, but will also 
furnish the means of abundant exercise in cautious judgment and 
valid infierence. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it will be wdl to guard our- 
selves against certain misapprehensions. In the first 
■ibte'J^p- place, the reader will perceive that nothing has here 
prehensiona been said to underrate the importance of intellectual 
""** discipline ; on the contrary we should hold that such 

discipline is one of the supreme objects of education, and that the 
ultimate ends contended for in the first chapter cannot be achieved 
without it. What we mean is, that though the method of instruc- 
tion should be carefully devised with a view to mental discipline, 
it is misleading to say that the choice of the matter of instruction 
depends upon considerations of discipline. Many of the older 
writers oo education, and some of the later ones, have talked as 
if it signified little what subjects of study are sdected, so long as 
good mental gymnastic is provided They have failed to note 

< BdneatioH, ch. ii. ^Scuiui tutd BimeaHon, p. uo. 
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tttat, even if it could be shown that Sanscrit would provide a 
better gymnastic than Latin, oi Chinese than French, or chess 
than mathematics, the respective substitutions could not on that 
account be made. To say that one subject is as good as another, 
provided it afford equally good mental discipline, reminds one of 
the celebrated sayii^ that, provided it affoid the same amount 
of pleasure, pushpin is as good as poetry. The " cultivationist " 
pedagogy is as bad as Bentham's ethics. 

In the second place, triien we emphasise the fact that in the 
poisnit of any branch of study the whole mind works, and not this 
or that supposed special organ of mind, we must not be supposed 
to deny that every subject has its own peculiar psychological place 
and value. It is obviously true, for example, that descriptive 
gec^raphy and history exercise one's visual imagination in a 
special d^ree, whilst constitutional history and abstract science 
do not. "Abeunt studia in mores," quotes Bacon, and we do 
not contest his statement that " histories make men wise; poets, 
witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; natural philosophy, deep; moral, 
grave ; It^c and rhetoric, able to contend ".* But this is no 
argument for constructing curricula on a psychological basis. For 
when an the greater interests of mankind are represented in a course 
of instruction — and we shall presently see that they ought to b^— 
it is inconceivable that the pupil will not be duly exercised in 
every sort of useful mental process. Upon this point we may well 
accept Spenca's dictum that " it would be utterly contrary to the 
beautiful economy of nature, if one kind of culture were needed for 
the gaining of information, and another kind were needed as a 
mental gymnastic" * Our only difference from Spencer wiQ be as 
to the kind of culture needed for the gaining of information. 

There is a third possible misapprehension from which we must 
guard ourselves. When we assert that any one subject of study 
involves the whole activity of mind, and that no normally consti- 
tuted mind is incapable of mathematical or scientific or historical 
a literary culture, we do not commit ourselves to the extravagant 
proposition that such ability as any individual may possess may be 
equally well employed in any direction. A man's special bent 
"^Vanj SO,Clf Studitt. *Sil««(um, chip. 1, 
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doubtless depends to some extent upon tbe ftccidents of eafly 
environnient ; but this is not all. It is, of course, safe to say that 
undei different drcumstances of early training Wellington might 
have been a great mathematician, Newton a great warrior, and 
Tennyson a great engineer ; but few would care to assert that 
they would in aU likelihood have become equally great men, and 
fewer still that the convertibility of talent is a principle of wide 
application. Though brain physiology speaks at present with an 
uncertain voice, yet the &tcts of common observation seem to 
forbid such a supposition. Similarly, among the boys that occupy 
the benches of a classroom, there will be those who show a special 
talent for literature but no gilt for mathematics, those iriio are 
good at headwork but clumsy at handwork, and so forth. This 
bet, however, though it will largely influence the details of the 
teacher's work, will not affect the structure of the curriculum until 
the stage of specialisation is reached. Though there are un- 
doubted marked quantitative differences between the mental 
powers of individuals, yet we assume with good reason that all 
minds are qualitatively similar. Undl Ihe time comes when the 
scope of instruction must inevitably be narrowed, we are right, so 
fiur as the choice of studies is concerned, in ignoring individual 
peculiarities. 

So much, then, for the " cultivationist " view of the curriculum. 
Theelea fbi Let us agree to abandon the notion that a formal train- 
Jj^^"*^' ing of the mind is the ri^l guide to the choice of 
■tndiei. Studies. At this juncture the Philistine, who would 

idmply have scoffed at die doctrine we have thought it worth while 
to weigh seriously, is ready with his prescription. Of tbe children 
in the primary schools he would say — Teach them to read, write, 
and cast up an account ; and for the rest teach tbe girls to sew 
and to cook, to clean and dust, wash and Iron ; and let the boys 
learn gardening and carpentry, drill and account-keeping, or 
whatever else is likely to be " useful " in btei life. He would 
make short woric of history and literature, geography and science^ 
And as regards the pupils in the secondary sdiools, he would 
equally emphasise the surpassing importance of alt that pertains to 
the future business or profession. This of course is the baldest 
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fonn of the udlitirian ploi and needs little further comment after 
what wu said in the fiist chapter, when we discussed broadly the 
aims of education. We saw there that the narrowly utilitarian 
ideal contaios an important element of truth ; indeed, it raises at 
once the more practical question — To what extent stiould the in- 
struction given in a school for general education bear upon the 
lequirementa of the pupil's future occupation f To this question 
nrious answers are given. Some take the high ground that 
neither the primary nor the secondary school ^ould take direct 
cognisance of such matters, that the instruction should be per- 
fectly general in its character, suited to all alike, and chosen with- 
out reference to any one's special requirements. Others hold that 
whilst primary education should fiimish a common basis, second- 
ary education should definitely look forward to fte special life 
that the pufnl is destined to live.^ A third view is that in both 
primary and secondary sdiools the studies of the last year or two 
of school life should be arranged so as to aUow of some prepara- 
tion, in a general way, for the pupil's future occupatton ; but not 
so as to invade the province of those institutions which prepare 
directly for special trades and professions. This last view, which 
is in the nature of a compromise, seems likely to prevail. 

The fact then that the pupil is eventually to follow some 
occupation — in the vast majority of cases a bread- The true 
winning occupation — though it is by no means to be nandacd of 
lost Bight of, carries us but a little way in solving the "*■ 
problem of the choice of studies. Whether the years spent at 
school be few or many, instruction must include in its purview 
the wide range of life's activities, and must not be conducted as if 
man lived by bread alon& The education of which instruction is 
a part must prepare the child, not for mere livelihood, but for life. 
The helpless little stranger that appeared on the scene six or 
seven years ago (let us say) has managed, by hook or by crook, to 
adapt himself in some measure to his surroundings; and the 
business of the teacher is now to help to complete, as far as may 
be, the inocesi of adaptation thus begun. The child and the 
wwld, physical and social, stand confronted, and the question 
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before us is that of correlating the two. No problem of educa- 
tion, least of all that of the choice of studies, can be sms&ctorily 
attempted, much less solved, without constant reference to ioti 
of those two great outstanding data : first, the child, whom we 
must take as he is given us, with certain capacities and interests 
that we must take the trouble to comprehend ; and secondlj, the 
community of Miich at birth he became a potential member. A 
rationaiiy cotuxivtd curriculum must bt the resultant of these two 
forces : the nature of the child, and the recrements of the amt- 
munity. How grossly the first has been overlooked is a thrice- 
told tale : the community, acting through its state officials, has 
issued its fiat, and the poor child has been left to battle it out 
with his teacher as best he could. In certain quarters, the pen- 
dulum has perhaps swung too violently in the other direction. 
Enthusiastic devotees of child study, especially some of those irtio 
label themselves Froebelians, are apt to forget that the child is 
there to be correlated with his surroundings. A failing that leans 
to virtue's side is nevertheless a failing. 

Upon the general question of the nature of the child, what 
^yi,^^ was said in the fifth chapter must suffice, and we 
then, is the will now pass on to notice the main features of 
Swtroi^ that environment with which the child has to 
to be be brought into as vital relations as his own 

^"*"' powers, and the length of the period of prepara- 
tion, will permit The child's surroundings are infinitely varied, 
dnd the reason why we prefer one part or aspect to another 
is that some are more fundamental, in the sense that they 
cover a laigei area of life and practice. We may not agree 
about the relative values of science and literature, but we are all 
agreed that both should come before heraldry and Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. And what is the first rough prc^ramme to which these 
considerations lead us? Assuming as an axiom that exerdset 
tending to healthy bodily development are essential, we observe 
that the child is born into a society where certain virtues are 
prized, where certain notions of right and wrong prevail, and 
where divine sanctions of conduct are generally recognised : these 
must, whether by direct instruction or by infinmal suggestion, be 
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instilled. Next, the posidoo and power of the community, for 
membership of which the child is destined, ue the sequel of a 
long and deeply intnesting past, which is closely connected with 
that of other countries, and which strikes its roots in drilisadous 
which have now become but a brilliant memory ; hence the claims 
of histoi7, fint of fatherland, and then of other countries, to a 
place in any liberal scheme of studies. Again, the giants of his 
tace have left behind them, in forms that time cannot wither or 
outwear, the best that they have thought and felt ; and from these 
imperishable sources the child must be helped, according to the 
measure of his capacity and opportunities, to draw inspiration ; he 
must be initiated, however humbly, into the delights of literature. 
But for this, as well as for the more prosaic purposes of daily life, 
be must extend his acquaintance with the language he has learned 
to speak; he must master its symbols and its usages; he must 
learn to read, to write, and to express himself with clearness and 
precision. If his school days be sufficiently prolonged, he will 
acquire for practical purposes the use of one or more languages 
besides that of bis own nation ; and (though this case must always 
be comparatively rare) he may learn to appreciate a few of the 
masterpieces of the corresponding literatures. Musical notation, 
dmwing, and modelling — die elements of those arts which know no 
distinction of nationality — will also claim attention. Furthermcm^ 
he must gain an ins^bt into the physical world which encom* 
passes him, and inevitably inspires in him a budding interest ; he 
must learn the elements of geography ; means must be at hand 
whereby an intelligent love of nature may be fostered ; and if he 
remain at school long enough, the study of one or more of the 
spedal Inancbea of science may be b^;un. Lastly, the study of 
nature implies the study of elementary mathematics, because the 
veiy moulds in which our nodoiu of objects ate cast are those of 
■pace and number. 

Morals and religion, history, literature and language, music 
and drawing, geography, natural science and mathematics ; these, 
then, and chiefly with reference to the national culture, are the 
materials from which the child's studies and exercises are to be 
drawn. The list seems alarmingly imposing and ambitious, and 
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would make any sensible man sigh f<x the good old days, unless 
it were taken with the all-important qualification that 
intaat to ^■^^ child's own capacities and interests are ever to be 
be iti- respected. The fear that we shall make him t Jack 

fr^'^bT °^ *" trades and a master of none vanishes as soon 
bling in as we realise that the object of early instruction is 
Ij^y^ not to make him a master in any department, but 

to ensure that none of his native and spontaneous 
interests shall be neglected, and that the plastic period of youth, 
the period during which the more artificial interests mh be de- 
veloped, shall be turned to fullest account* There is a profound 
lesson for educators in what has been called the " law of trandtori- 
nesB of instincts ". Like the sucking instinct in mammab, and 
the following inidnct in certain birds and quadrupeds, the child's 
first promptings to any one of the intellectual interests we have 
named may &de away, and become practically irrecoverable, 
unless opportunities be then and there forthcoming.* Every one 
knows bow sorely against the grain are a grown man's efforts to 
become a decent musician, or naturalist, or linguist, and how 
well-nigh impossible it is that he should ever feel really at home 
in any field of knowledge or skill, unless the days of his youth 
have been blessed with the stimulus of timely opportunities. This 
is no plea for the dabbler in many thii^, or for the pretentious 
amateur ; it is a plea rather for the cultivation of broad interests 
in these days of narrow specialism, and for ensuring that none of the 
child's native gifts shall escape out notice, and so perish of inanition. 
The reader will see that, to atone for all the destructive criti- 
cism that occupied us in the earlier part of tins chapter, we have 
now taken an important constructive step. Instead of talking ot 
choosing studies so as to train all the fiiculties, we talk of choosing 
them so as to evoke a many-sided interest in the greater concerns 
of existence. We plead for all-round culture, but we base our 
plea upmi social rather than upon psydudogical grounds. 

^Cf. Locke's saying: "The bonncM of edncstlon is not, u I think, to 
mike tlu yannK perfect in anjr one of the tcienceB, bat so to open and dis- 
pose tb^ minds as may beet make tbem capable of taj when they ehall 
apply tbero*elv«swit". * Btt ]»aMf PfimOftntfPtffMttT.^'''^ 
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It will be useful at this point to note the various attempts that 
have been made to dasnfy, from the pedagogic point „. ., 
of view, and more or less exhaustively, the wealth of tion of 
material from which, as we have seen, the school cur- nuierial of 
nculom hat to be drawo. 

A distincriOQ has alreuly obtruded itself between those studies 

which are more strictly connected with the child's „. . 

... , . ... - . The hunun 

buman or spintual, and those which are more stncuy and the 
connected with his natural or physical, surroundings, •oontific 
To the first belong language, literature, history, re- 
ligion, morals, and the fine arts. The second group includes the 
mathematical and physical sciences. Geograj^y, concerned as it 
is with the ways in which the physical environment affects and is 
affected by the presence of mankind, seems to stand midway be- 
tween the two principal groups, having close affinities with history 
on the one side and with natural sdeace on the other. The dis- 
tinction between these two great groups corresponds in a measure 
with the historic conflict between the two ideals known as human- 
ism and realism respectively. It should be observed, however, 
that hamanism has been too narrowly identified with Greek and 
Latin literatore; and that realism is in a sense falsely so called, 
since both groups are equally concerned with things or realities. 

Some writers lay stress on the distinction between "formal" 
and "real" studies. Formal studies are defined as .>pQ„^n 
those which are selected primarily for the sake of the and ;• real" 
mental discipline which they yield rather than for the '^"^^ 
sake of the ideas they ccmtain ; whereas real studies are said to be 
chosen rather because they feed the mind with great ideas than 
becanse of the discipline they afford. Among the formal studies 
are ennmerated abstract science (including arithmetic and mathe- 
matics), drawing, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, of which the two 
last are usually reserved for the university stage. The real studies 
include knowledge of common things, gec^raphy, literature, history, 
moral and religious instruction.' The reader will perceive, how- 
ever, that from the point of view defended in this chapter, such a 

I See S. S. Laurie's IiulitHUi of SdvtaHen, lect. viL, bt a mote exbaoitivt 
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gK}U[ung of the material of iostniction is not only useltss, but 
positirely misleading. The so-called fonnal studies roust, like the 
others, stand or fall on the merits of the ideas they contain. 
When mathematics are divorced from their practical applications 
and regarded only as a logical drill, and when the grammar and 
dictionary are plied for their ovn ignoble sake, the dry rot of 
pedantry sets in, and school is no longer a preparation for life. 
It should be added, however, that the distinction between abstract 
and concrete studies, between those which do and those which 
do not formulate truths of an abstract character, though it is 
irrelevant to the problem of choosing the material of instruction, 
acquires a true pedagogic significance when we come to the study 
of method in teaching. This point will come op for consideration 
in Chapter XL 

A third distinction, the significance of which will also be further 
Knowledge seen when we come to the study of method, may here 
and iluU. be pointed out. In some of the studies and exercises 
we have enumerated, the immediate aim is the acquisition of 
knowledge, whereas in others the immediate aim is the attainment 
of skill or dexterity. To the first group belong hterature, grammar, 
history, geography, mathematics, and natural science. To the 
second group belong reading, writing, oral and written composi- 
tion, singing, drawing, and the various manual employments. For 
want of a better pair of terms, we might call these groups theoretical 
and practical respectively. But we must not lose sight of our 
cardinal prindple that every study should in a sense be practical, 
i.e., that every bit of knowledge gained should be turned to use. 
Moreover, the various members of the second group all obviously 
involve the acquirement of a certain amount of knowledge. Still, 
the distinction is a clear one, and it brings into rdi^ an important 
difference of aim in teaching. 

In our enumeratioD of die great represoitative studies, those 
which by almost universal consent are believed to touch life at most 
points, we have made no reference to the vexed question of their 
relative educational values. We have narrowed down the issue 
so far as to place certain groups of studies, for the purposes of 
school instiuaion, above all the others that engage tlw atten- 
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tion of tdulti, on the ground that they cover the Ui^est area of life 
and conduct If it were possible to apply this criterion j^^.^ 
with case in assessii^ the relative values of these fiinda- vaioesof 
mental studies, our difficulties would be at an end. tl^e great 
But here a formidable obstacle presents itself; for the tive Mudiet 
great variety of standpoints from which life as a whole ^ thomy 
is viewed by difieient minds gives rise to bewildering ^ ^^ 
diversities of opinion. Consider a few examples. Those writers 
and teachers who follow the " Herbartian " lead r^rd the buman 
studies, because of their incomparable moral content, as "the 
Joseph to which all the brethren have to bow". One gladly 
j^>proves of the basis of this choice, but one's faith in the choice 
itoelf is shaken when one finds another writer, on precisely similar 
gtotmds, coming to a precisely opposite conclusion ; alleging that 
the chemical balance " is to be regarded as an instrument of moral 
culture^ to be treated with the utmost care and reverence," and 
proposing with unblushing confidence that every afternoon and 
•* several mornings in the week " should be spent in workshop or 
laboratcHry.^ Spencer again speaks pathetically of science as the 
Cinderella of the curriculum, " kept in the background, that her 
haughty sisters might flaunt their fripperies," but destined "to 
reign supreme, proclaimed as highest alike in worth and beauty".* 
An American educational philosopher, in a masteriy survey of the 
field of primary instrucdon, ventures upon an order of priority in 
which language studies stand first, arithmetic second, geography 
third, and history fourth, the other branches (drawing, natural 
science, manual training, sewing and cookery, music and physical 
culture) being r^;arded as of second-rate importance.* 

These are but a few specimens of the hopeless disagreement 
that prevails in highly respectable quarters as to the 
relative values of the different studies. Amid this tbtuwecan 
confused jangle of opinion, how is the poor teacher *ffiMd to 
to act 7 For, unlike his German cousin, the English ""^ ^' 

> H. E. Armstrang in Sfuiai RrporU on EducatUmal Subjects, vol. H. 

■ BdiuatioK, chap. !. It ii troe that thii book wu published u &j back 
*iiSei,lHittfaerecent nicceiaof a Bixpennyedi^on Kffoid* sufficient evidence 
0f evidence wcm needed) of the vitality of iti creed. 

• Dt. W. T. Bairii in Rtfort of CommiUu of Pi/ttm {Botoa, 1895), 
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teacher la usually reaponsiUe, at leait for the appoitionment of 
time between the mious pursuiu, and often lUao for the in- 
clusion or exclusion of studies that are not r^arded as essential 
by the school authorities. He may take comfort in the thought 
that all discussions of curricula in general, like those above re- 
ferred to, are foredoomed to partial failure, because tliey pre-snp- 
pose that a scale of educational values can be fixed, applying to 
Prindples all schools, or at least to all schools of the same 
on which grade, and to all periods of school life. Instead, 
should be therefore, of adding another to the loi^ list of such 
framed. attempts, it will be more to the point if we sum- 
marise the general prirH:iples of choice which have already been 
stated or implied. 

First, we conceive certain studies to be so universal in their 
(i) The reference, and so wide in their bearing upon conduct 
pesMt and character, that no child should be denied the 

^i^ta opportunity of forming the interests to which they 
be repre- lead. Physical culture and instruction in the laws of 
•*"***■ health being pre-supposed as a necessary foundatioQ 

of all else, no scheme of school instruction can be regarded aa 
sufficiently liberal in which the human studies (language, litera- 
ture, and history) and mathematical and natural science, including 
geography, are not fairly represented ; and a most r^rettable gap 
would result from the omission of drawing and vocal music 
Some of these are necessary in order that the child may be in- 
dividually equipped for the battle of life ; others are necessary if 
he is ever to become an intelligent nkember of his community, 
sharing in its ideals and aspirations, proud of its past, actively 
interested in its present, and hopeful of its future. 

Secondly, the extent to which choice may be made from these 
ii) Tbe various branches will depend upon the length of school 
length <tf life. In the case of a child whose school life termin- 
^^l^ ates at or about the age of fourteen, and who is there- 
mining the fore confined to the primary course, linguistic instruo- 
"^teh *" *'°" ""' 8^"®'^")' ***'* reference only to the mother- 
studies can tongue, and history mainly to that of the native land ; 
Ik canted, mathematical science will be represented by arithm^ic, 
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culmiiuting peihaps in arithmetical algebra, and bjr practical 
geometry ; and natural science by a broad and popular treatment 
c^ what has come to be known as nature-study. The higher 
primary school will extend and deepen the same programme of 
general studies ; giving instruction in one or two definite branches 
(rf elementary sciencci which will usually be chemistry and physics, 
but making only one substantial addition, that of a foreign lan- 
guage! which in this country will generally be French. The pupil 
of the secondary school will follow a broader programme of liberal 
studies, and will usually have been educated from the age of ten 
or eleven years in view of this prospect. His general programme 
will include the broad outlines of anctoit and modem history ; a 
Toote extended course of English literature ; at least two foreign 
languages ; and in addition to the primary course in mathematical 
and natural science, he will learn the elements of algebra and of 
theoretical geometry, and of certain selected branches of science 
— ^physics and chemistry, or perhaps biology. 

Thirdly, we hare admitted that the school should take into 
account the special vocational requurements of groups f^j SpecUl 
of pupils, in the sense that the progranune of general vocational 
studies should, during the later years of school life, be " 
BO constructed that the stress is applied at some points and taken 
off at others, but not in the sense that the school should pre- 
pare directly for any trade or profession. In the primary school 
this principle, even when thus qualified, should be very sparingly 
and jealously admitted, the purpose there being to lay a broad 
foundation. No attempt, however specious, to prove that short- 
hand provides a satisfactory " mental discipline " should induce 
OS to suffer the intrusion of so specialised a form of exercise ; nor 
should " a boy of twelve neglect the principles of arithmetic in 
order to acquire speed in casting columns of figures, or confine his 
interest in geography to a study of trade sutistics "} Primary in- 
struction best provides for the claims of vocation, not by taking up 
with interests of narrow range, but by treating the general studies 
mentioned above in a thoroughly practical spirit. The higher 

'Lioodon Conn^ ConndrB Report m Cemtntrtitd Bdtuatimt. 
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primary school should, however, in accorduice with its m&M 
^ttre, prepare boys more especially for commercial life by {pving 
r^ular instruction in prfds-writing, shorthand, and the elements 
of book-keeping ; and for industrial life by special provision for 
drawing and manual instructioa. In the secondary school, the 
studies of the lower forms will, like those of the primary school, 
be selected with slight reference to the claims of vocation, but in 
the higher forms there will be important variations, according 
as the pupil is destined for commercial life, or for a technical 
or professional institution, or for a university course in arts or in 
science. This is the parting of the ways; the stage at which it 
is necessary to decide whether Latin shall be continued (if it 
has been begun) and Greek added to the pn^ramme; or whether 
the stress shall be placed upon modem langu^es or upon mathe- 
matics or upon natural science. 

Fimrikfy, we have seen good reason to emphasise the necessity 
( ) The °^ Ei™'8 beed at every stage, not only to the require- 
chlld'B in- ments of the adult life, but also to the interests and 
tereau and capacities of the child. It is probably true that when 
^^^^U^ the first ctf these principles is wisely interpreted, it can 
into ac- hardly clash with the second ; for wise interpretation 
*'*'™'' of the first consists partly in taking the second into 

account. To a certain extent, and in his own way, the child is 
keenly interested in adult pursuits. We have seen, for instance, 
that the claims of special vocation need definite recognition after 
the i^e of fourteen, i.e., when childish things are being put away, 
and the boy or girl b^ns to be interested in his or her future 
career. But considerations of the pupil's inner life should compel 
us also to conduct his earUn and more general instruction in the 
light of his own practical every-day uiterests. In the primary 
sphere, the curriculum of a rural school, for example, will owe 
much of its tone and colouring to the immediate environment of 
the pupils; the teacher in such a school will not discourse to 
littie children about whales and crocodiles, when the means are 
at hand Ux enlisting their lealous interest and co-operation in 
lessons on frogs and rabbits ; he will regard lessons on tropical 
trees as a snare and a delusion, when given to pupils who are 
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■uiftble to distinguish the oak and the elm that grow a stone's 
throw from the school door ; and he will take care that the exer- 
cises in compositioDi the lessons in drawing, and the problems in 
arithmetic, shall often be suggested by the pursuits of rural Uf& 
In an oiban centre, on the other hand, the choice of studies may 
be influenced by the near presence ctf a zoolt^cal garden, of a 
pnblic perk, of doc^s, of mines, or of manufacturing industries. 
And in all schools, the geographical and historical instruction will 
be connected, especially in the early stages, with suitable objects 
of interest in the neighbourhood. 

It will periiapa help to elucidate and enforce the principles of 
choice above laid down, if we examine briefly two Spencec'i 
doctrines of the curriculum which hare attracted much "p'. of the 
attention in recent years, and to which a bare refer- y^^^ ^f 
ence was made a few pages back. The late Herbert Kudief, 
Spencer, adopting " complete living " as the criterion, classified 
the various activities of life as those which minister to direct self- 
presemdoo, those which minister to indirect self-preserratioa (iV, 
to the makii^ of a livelihood), those which have for their end the 
rearing of o^pring those involved in the maintenance of proper 
social and political relations, and those miscellaneous activities 
irtiicb fill up the leisure part of life. On the basis of this classifi- 
cation, he places the several branches of instruction in the follow- 
ing order of importance : — First and foremost, because of their bear- 
ing upon direct self-preservation, come physiology and hygiene, to 
which elementary psychology should be added for its bearing upon 
tiie right rearing of children. Second in the scale of values come 
the mathematical and natural sciences, all of which bear upon in- 
direct self-preservation. The third place is assigned to history, 
which should help to prepare for the functions of citizenship, but 
which, as commtmly taught, is useless for that purpose. The last 
and least place is given to literature, music, drawing, and the like, 
of which be says that "as they occupy the leisure part (rf life, so 
should they occupy the leisure port of education ".^ 

The reader will perceive that Spencer's position coincides in one 
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respect with that taken up in the present chiq>ter. He is diidly 
Remukion concerned, not widi the mental bculties which tha 
the lame. several studies are calculated to improre, but with th« 
ntilitj of those studies as a preparation for life. He is surely on 
firm ground when he declares that we must choose the subjects of 
instruction on the basis of utility in the broad sense, and that we 
must then teach them so as to get out of them the needed dis- 
cipline. But — and it is the duty of criticism not to be overawed 
by great names — when he proceeds to apply his criterion in detail 
he makes a false assumption. He assumes that what it is most 
essential to know in after-life must necessarily receive the greatest 
share of attention at school. No one can gainsay the vast im- 
portance of knowing the simple laws of health ; but does this 
mean that physiolc^ and hygiene should monopolise the greater 
part of the school dme-table t Literature, music, and the fine arts 
may doubtless occupy only a tenth-part of the time of men and 
women who have to work hard for a subsistence ; but does this 
mean that they should occupy only a tenth-part (tf the hours spent 
at school? We may be quite sure that the rigid application of 
such a principle would mean the practical destruction of that 
which rescues many a life from utter sordidness ; for " the know- 
ledge and skill which make our leisure valuable to ourselves, and 
a source of pleasure to others, can seldom be gained afler the 
work of life has begun ".' Spencer makes altogether too light of 
the leisure part of life. In spite of his promise to do so, he fitits 
to adapt his curriculum to "complete living" ; he fails to interpret 
the word utility in the broad sense — utility for leisure as well as for 
labour, for soul as well as foe body. And how is this failure to be 
accounted for 7 Partly, no doubt, by the materialistic tendency ctf 
himself and his time, and partly by his intense individualism, and 
his dislike of the State as an engine of pr<%ress. According to 
him, those things are of greatest import which enable us to look 
after ourselves. He sees clearly enough that children are bom 
into a physical world, to which they must be taught to adapt 
themselves; but does he see so clearly that they are bom too 

> Quick, Edtuatitmat R^ormtri, p. 4JI, 
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into a social and spiritual world, to which, unless life is to be a 
poor thing, they must also in some measure adapt themselves ? 
Finally, we observe that Spencer makes the fundamental mistake 
of regarding the whole problem from the side of the adult, and of 
fiuUng to take into account the child's i>oint of view. He rightly 
desiderates training in the rearing of offspring ; but is childhood 
the time for such training? He pours contempt upon the military 
and peisoDa] sides of history ; but does the schoolboy agree with 
bim ? He places in the forefront those sciences which bear upon 
trades and industries; but in what way does this affect any but 
the closing years of school life ? 

Another remarkaUe reaction from the traditional curriculum is 
that of the " Herbartians ". To them is due the 71,^ •. n„. 
immense gain (rf giving fulness and vitality to the ^rtuut** 
doctrine that the ultimate aim of education is the ^"^^' 
formation of character, and that accordingly the aim of instruction 
is the training of the " circle of thought," by means of interest, so 
that it may give the will a moral tendency. Keeping this supreme 
purpose in mind, they go on to say that " the branches of learning 
toay be ea^ly and distinctly ranked in accordance with their 
pedago^cal importance," 'for "those studies are to be given the 
preference which work directly for the attainment of the edu* 
cational aim, and which, by virtue of the content they convey 
to the pupil, are able to meet the demand for a valuable circle 
of thought in which moral-religious interests predominate".* 
The human studies thus stand first. History (sacred and pro- 
fane) and literature take the lead, since these possess the most 
valuable moral content. Drawing and singing, on account of the 
dose connection between the ethical and the sesthetic, are re- 
garded as supplementary to the first group. Next come languages, 
constituting the formal side of the literary material, but to be 
studied only as a means to an end, for " grammatical instruction 
can daim no such independent position in tiie school as do the 
philological sdences in the university ". * After the human come 
the nature studies. Gec^:iaphy fonns the connecting link between 

^ Rtin, OutUndt of Pidagogia I^B, tz.), p. loj. * Ibid., p. loC 
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the two great groups ; natural science ranks next ; whilst last and 
least come mathematics, the formal side of science. 

This theory of the curriculum, like that of Spencer, throws the 
Senuub DO stress npon otx (^ the principal groups of studies, bat 
the mtan. itg i)i|^ £g QQ |}jQ literary and histwical side. And at 
first sight it would seem obvious enough that those who contend 
for the su[Hemacy of the moral aim should, in order to be coa- 
Bistent, follow up that contention by giving a suprone position to 
those studies which contain great and fruitful moral ideas. But 
in truth this inference does not go to the root of the mattn. We 
fblly admit, and have indeed urged, that the ultimate aim of 
education is the cultivation of a strong and pure character, and 
that it is the business of tfif^i'tig to further that aim. Viewed 
subjectively, or from the side of the child, the um of teaching is 
to develop certain instinctive interests ; and the child is interested 
in nature not less than in man. Viewed objecdvdy, the aim Of 
teaching is to bring the child into helpfiil relation with that 
environment amid which his life is to be lived, his character to 
mature, and bis work to be done ; and the environmeot in ques- 
tion is physical no less than social, "natural" no less than 
human. Among men of letters and men of science there will 
perhaps always be found strenuous advocates (rf their favourite 
pursuits ; and among educational thinkers there will perhaps always 
be found makers of pretty theories who hold aloft one set of 
pursuits as most worthy. The practical educator, in fiaming 
conicuU and apportioning time to the sevoal studies, should 
steer clear of all this special pleading. When his boys grow to be 
men, some of them will have leanings in the one diiectioD and 
some in the other ; and no one has a right to say that the man 
who spends his leisure in his workshop or garden or laboratory 
lives on a lower plane than the man who spends it among his 
books. The educator's business is to open up the variotis avenues 
impartially, until the time arrives when specialisation becomes an 
imperative necessity. 

With another feature of the Herbartian scheme the reader who 
assents to the principles of choice we have enunciated will find 
himself m cordial sympathy. It makes short work of merely 
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" fonoal " instruction, of intellectual drill for the sake of drill ; 
and insists upon the necessity of sdecdi^ in all branches such 
mateiia] as is woith knowing and worth remembering. It seems 
to make the wanton assumption, howeva, that mathematical 
studies must needs be formal ; and it undemtes the importance 
of « carefiil study of language. The awurate use of words is 
essential to accurate thought about anything, and, unlike the 
technical mtnuHa of grammar, is worth acquiring for its own 
sake. 

The main drift of the present chapter may now be usefully 
mnmarised. Our chief contention is that where any summary 
subject is found to have won an uncontested place in and 
school curricula, its position is in reality justified, not cwidntkni. 
by its merits as a means of mental gymnastic, which may, how 
ever, be solid eiKmgh, hut by its intrinsic value as a branch of 
human knowledge. No study can retiun its position for long 
when, its uselessness for life's purposes having been demonstrated, 
hs advocates fall back upon the plea that ti least it provides a train- 
ing for the mind. Verse-writing, Euclidean geometry, arithmetical 
conundrums, formal grammar, disjointed object-lessons, many of the 
Froebclian occupations, feats of memory for memory's sake, — all 
take their places in the list of lost causes. Some of these exercises 
may famish excellent gymnastic, but they are not the stuff that men 
live by. In recent controversies each of them has been attacked 
in detail, but the educational refonner of oui own day has declared 
war upon all studies that are pursued for the sole sake of mental 
gymnastic. The following passage, written by an eminent school- 
master of a former generation, with special reference to the prac- 
tice cS Latin and Greek verse-making, may, from our point of 
view, be applied equally well to all merely formal studies what- 
ever: — 

" As for the discipUnary value of veises [and, we should add, 
of all else that b taught chiefly for discipline's sake] is it necessary 
that discipline should be so purely infhictuous ? Can we teach 
nothing in heaven and earth which shall be valuable as an end, 
no less than as a means t Is it not a sheer blasphemy against the 
majetty of knowledge to aiMit that there ii ootbing wmh UmaImv 
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which shall be also worth knowing t To walk on a treadmiQ, to 
dance oo a t^t-rope, to spia round and round like an Oriental 
dervish, may be practices which require skill, and involve healthy 
exercise; but are they preferable to good honest walking? We 
are told of a certain philanthropist that, when woik was slack, he 
employed his labourers one day in dragging stones from orte 
place to another, and the next day in draj^ng th«n back again. 
Wdl, he certainly kept them at work, and even such work is, 
I EuppoEte, preferable to idleness. But would labourers, so 
occupied, be likely to conceive a high opinion either of the good 
sense of their employer, or of the high dignity of labour, and ita 
infinite importance in the evolutit»i of human progress? And 
was not such work a mere waste of organised frivolity? Now 
we have been exactly imitating this philanthropist by degrading 
education into a mere discipline, and thus teaching our boys to 
disbelieve that anything was worth knowing, since the immediate 
end set before them was, to the majority, alike unattainable and 
valueless. What wonder is it that so many of them have grown 
up to despise culture, and to disbdieve in the necessity for any 
kind of intellectual effort ? " > 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THB SCOPE OF SCHOOL STUDIES, 

" Tfw Meat of men, which an — it ia p<dicy to be emphatic upon tniitm^- 
Mv aKtxuJiy the modvM of men in a greatei degiee than tbeii appetite* : 
dwM an my (benie." — Osomai MaRSDiTH. 

IiT disciusiag the problem of the choice of studies, we have heen 
content to rely [sovisionally upon ordinary notions of 
the meaning and scope of the several branches of nndying 
ichool instruction ; but it would be inconvenient to "im* in 
proceed farther without attemptii^ to indicate more 
deariy and accurately the general idea underlying each of the 
"subjects" we have mentioned, regarded as parts of a school 
curriculum. This will help to bring into more distinct relief the 
conclusions of the preceding chapter, and will clear the way for 
the work that lies before us. Writers on " school method " have 
been far too apt to plunge in mediae res, unmindful of the fac^ 
that method is after all only one's way of compassing an en& 
which oi^t to be made dear at the outset. Let us ask, theut 
with leference to each branch of instruction, what we are or ought 
to be driving at in teaching it ; what aims we ought to keep in 
view, so far as these aims are revealed by a study of its essential 
nature. 

First, a few words upon rtligknts and moral instruction. Upon 
die subject of religious instruction, it is doubtless rbugidus 
hard to say the right thing, only too easy to say the Ihstruc- 
wTong thing, but perhaps not very brave to say nothing ^"*'*' 
at all. For silence might be understood to mean that the whole 
position is yielded to professed theologians and to hot partisans, 
wbocas the duty of an educational writeri here as elsewhere, is to 
"9 
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insist that the nature of the child shall be duly respected, and 
that the aims of religious teaching shall be made as clear as may 
be. Wrong aims and bad teaching will produce results which 
are also wrong and bad, in direct proportion to the magnitude 
and importance of the theme. For example, the systematic com- 
mittal to memory of statements which are unintelligible to the 
learner is a mere weariness of the flesh, and is sure to be followed 
by dislike of the subject — a hex which is unaltered in its nature, 
though enhanced in its significance, when the subject is of high im- 
port Next, we must distinguish between what is commonly called 
religious knowledge and what truly constitutes religious education. 
The Bible may be used for the purpose of teaching the histoiy, 
the customs, and the belief of an ancient nation ; or its stories 
may be employed, as those of the liiad and the Odyssey may be, 
in the inculcation of moral lessons ; or, as presented in our author- 
ised version, it may be regarded as a great literature, an acquaint* 
ance with some parts of which is a necessary ingredient in the 
education <tf an English child. But these aims, though their 
contributory value is not to be questioned, do not of themselves 
guarantee that the learner shall ever be touched with genuine 
religious emotion; especially when, as is usually the case, we 
seek to realise them by the clumsy machinery of examination. 
Religious education would appear to consist essentially, not so 
much in teaching the child this or that, as in cultivating in him a 
certain attitude of mind towards the world in which he is placed 
and the life he is appointed to live; for which purpose a very 
simple basis of belief is quite sufficient. Herein lies the explana- 
tion of the acknowledged fact that the person least troubled by 
the " religious difficulty " is the teacher. The simple recognidon 
of the truth that we walk by &itb, not by si^t ; the simple re- 
ference of the mysteries of existence to an unseen power and 
presence; the simple and reverent handling (^ carefully chosen 
portions of the Scriptures;^ the simple hymn; and the simple 
prayer : these are the means of religious education upon which 
the teacher, ^vd teacher, instinctively relies. When particular 
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■ystemi of doctrine, implyjug loyalty to particular religioos io- 
stitutions, come ioto the question, aa they inevitably must, then 
the "religious difSculty" b^^ins, for religion-in-education is now 
repbced by religion-and-education. This extended doctrinal in- 
struction must in one way or another be banded over to the 
churches. 

The essentially moral significance of all instruction was suf- 
ficiently insisted upon in the first chapter, but it has moul Im- 
always been customary to use such inddentol means stkuctiom. 
as are afibrded by the lessons in Scripture, history, and literature, 
in (^er to supplement the indirect moral influence of intellectual 
interests t^ ethical instmctioD of a direct character. The heroes 
of history, and of the drama, for example, have usually been held 
up as bright exemplars of the various virtues. Recently, however, 
the proposal has emanated from various quarters to make direct 
moral instruction more definite and systematic, and to this end 
text-books have been written and syllabuses devised. This idea 
appears to have been suggested partly by the desire to steer dear 
of the bitter religious controversies that have raged round the 
schools. Indeed, die proposal, unfortunately for its success in 
this country, is by some of its advocates coupled with the sug- 
gestion diat religious instruction should be entirely dispensed 
with in schools maintained by the State ; but this is by no means 
a necessary corollary. 

The opponents of formal moral instruction raise the question 
whether in any case it is possible to teach people to be virtuous. 
The answer to this question will depend upon the precise meaning 
of those who ask it. If it is meant that instruction a^out morals 
does not of itself constitute moral training, the objection is, of 
course, a sound one, for in the evolution of character it is doubtless 
true that one virtuous act is worth a thousand virtuous ideas and 
emotions. But to say that moral instruction can in no wise in- 
fluence conduct is to commit oneself to a bit of palpably false 
psychology. A sound psychology knows of no such sharp division 
between ideas and deeds as is here applied ; it lather teaches that 
an idea tends to work itself out in action, and that thb tendency 
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is ID precise proportion to the liveness and actuality of th* idet. 

,. J Now this fact at ooce gives moral instructioQ some 

place in the educahoiuu scheme, though it points at 
the same time to grave dangers. First, there is the danger of 
relying too much upon trure instruction, and of ignoring the truth 
that a moral idea is not effectively one's own until it has been 
realised in action. But this is only to say that ethical instructioD 
stands in subordinatioa to govemntenl and guidance, and that in the 
specifically moral realm the teacher as authority and guide is more 
important than the teacher as instructor. Connected with this 
danger is the further one that such instruction may end in mere 
sentimentalisro, that state in which one has become habituated to 
mere outbursts of emotion which find no healthy vent in action. 
The feeling of compassion, for example, is of no more value in 
itself than the feeling of callous indifference ; it is the compas- 
sionate act that tells. Unless, therefore, moral precept go along 
with moral [nactice, it may be wone than useless, since mere 
emotion must result in enervation of character. A third danger 
of Eystematic instruction is that of suggesting to the child foims of 
vidous conduct of which he would otherwise have been blissfully 
ignorant It has been pointed out, for example, that certain 
French books for children contain pages of a^ument to show the 
iniquity of suicide. A fourth danger is that of making entirely 
premature casuistic distirtctions. Childhood is not the time for 
nicely balanced arguments concerning the propriety of telling the 
strict truUi in certain crucial cases, nor for any attempt to demon- 
strate the reasonableness of the weightier matters of tiie law. 
On the whole the iaix conclusion seems to be that systematic 
moral lessons, taken perhaps in connection with re- 
ligious instruction, may under wise management effect 
much good ; for it is certain that dear ideas on such a matter ai 
temperance, or kindness to animals, are an incentive to right con- 
duct, and that moral judgment no more comes by the light of 
nature than do other sorts of judgment. At the same time, it 
would seem that the moral lesson is a ddicate instrument, not to 
be confided to any but the ablest hands. 
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Fasnng now to tbe ordinary "secular" cumoiluin it will be 
conTenient to begin with the elassieal lai^ages. The Tm 
achoUrs of tbe Renaissance valued Greek and Latin on ^^^'^ 
the simple ground of their objective utility. Latin cl^^ical in- 
was the only language in which a man could address Btmction. 
Europe ; &eek laid bare the original of the New Testament ; and 
both Latin and Gteek were the instruments by which scholars 
ardently desired to open out the world of thought and beauty 
which then awuted re^Jiscovery. Those were days when such a 
lire as that of Browning's " Grammarian " was indeed worth living, 
for all that then helped towards the revebtion of new worlds of 
religion, philosophy, and literature was surely of as deep practical 
import to civilised humanity as have been tbe discoveries of 
physical science in later years. Add to these considerations the 
&ct that natural science was almost non-existent, and that the 
great periods of Engtish literature were yet to be, and we can 
partly see why Latin and Greek became the recognised matter of 
school instruction, and why education came to be synonymous 
with the teaching of those languages. Of the langui^es, be it 
noted, not of tbe literatures, for the eloquence of Cicero and the 
beauty of Viigil lay beyond the comprehension of the average 
schoolboy ; and so, in the hands of teachers of the sixteenth 
century, of men who followed the lead of John Sturm of Strasbuig, 
education became a finely oi^anised system of linguistic diilL 
This continued to be the reigning conception of the right instruc- 
tion of youth until quite recent times ; places of education were 
'* grammar schoob," grammar and translation were tbe only things 
cared for, and the reformers who advocated the claims of literature 
in the mother tongue were Uttle heeded. When tbe Reformation 
caused tbe official language of the Church of Rome to lose 
ground, men like Melanchthon and Stuim b^an to uphold it 
as a formal discipline, and ance tbe French Revolution dealt 
Latin its death-blow as a means of communication, the defence of 
a common classical curriculum has rested still more on its merit* 
as a discipline, the exercise book having been added to tbe former 
apparatus of diaionary and grammar. More recently, the astonish- 
ing progren of physicil 9cietK« and the increased importuc* 
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attached to modern languages through the practical obliteration 
g^^ of distance, have brought to the front the real, as 

iendend«a opposed to the formal, value of studies. Classical 
in duucal teachers themselres perceive that a barren system of 
linguistic drill can no longer be defended, and that, if 
the classical studies are to stand i^nst thdr rivals, matter must 
receive attention as well as form. Thus the tendency is to lighten 
the emphasis which baa tiaditionaUy been placed upon the techni- 
calities of syntax, the writing of unimpeachable prose, and the 
making of verses, and to place greater stress upon the bterary, 
historical, and aicbseological aspects of classical learning.* But 
when we have once got rid of the superstition that there resides in 
the plying of grammar and delectus a mysterious virtue, whereby 
mental power is stored up for future use in any sphere whatever ; 
then classical instruction stands or falls on its own exoteric merits ; 
and so there is now a further tendency to reserve it f<» those 
whose aptitudes and opportunities are of the right kind. Those 
who best love and understand the classics are surely those who 
sfaotdd fear the issue least. 

Students of "the clas«cal controversy " should always remember 
Aiminenti ^^^ ^^ '^ point in dispute is not whether a know- 
for general ledge of Latin and Greek is of value, which few, if 
"^"^^ any, would deny, but whether it is indispensable 

language! foT all who make pretension to a good education. It 
in educa- is especially needful to bear this in mind in weighing 
""' those arguments by which apologists for classical train- 

ing seek to prove that, over and above *e precious subjective 
discipline to which we have referred, the dead languages possess 
a material and objective value for all alike. One of these pleas 
is that Latin assists in the acquisition of certain modem languages, 
such as French and Italian. The fact is undeniable; but who 
would soionsly maintain that the labour of learning Latin is 
justifiable on this ground, when one's prime object is the learning 
of the modem language ? Again, it is said that the meaning and 
use of English words of classical origin are clearer to one who 

* <lf. ib» varicHw icriM of iUnttraud teal* ttutt havt lacmttj' appMrad. 
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bai made loine study of the older languages. This must again 
be admitted ; but we majr also t«naik that Ei^Iish words have 
t>eeii used with tollable point and accuracy by some men, and 
pethaps by more women, who have possessed small lAtin and 
less Greek. The fact is that the connection of an English word 
with its classical ancestor is generally obscured by time, and that 
only words of recent fonnation are capable of clear explanation in 
this way. The right use of an English word must be leained by 
attention to English writers, or, in the case of technical terms, l^ 
a knowledge of the subject-matter. In cases wheie a hint of the 
origin of a word is really calculated to throw further light upon its 
meaning and use, the teacher of English may be trusted to supply 
the hint. Again, it is sometimes held that much of English litera- 
ture — asj for example, the poetiy of Gray and Milton — must remain 
in great measure unintelligible to one who knows no Greek or 
Latin. In one sense this is simply a blunder ; for ignorance of 
the classical tongues need by no means imply ignorance of the 
history and mythology of Greece and Rome. In another sense 
this argument possesses a grain of truth ; but is it worth while 
learning I^tin in order to trace to their sources the Latinisms of 
Milton's syntax? lastly, it is still occasionally maintained that 
classical instruction is the supreme instrument for the cultivation 
of literary taste. It is, of course^ true that constant and direct 
association with the best models is the only way of forming a 
correct taste; but when one reflects that only a select minority 
ever reach the point of enjoying the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman literature, the general weakness of the contention is suffi- 
dently apparent. Perhaps, however, the unreality of these forms 
of special pleading is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
common praises of the euphonic merits of the Greek and Latin 
literatures—praises which were freely bestowed at a time when 
an overwhelming majority of English scholars pronounced the 
andent tongues in ways that would have made the ancients gasp 
and stare.^ 

> See the article, " The Snpcemticy of the Clusics, a U. U. Easay," in the 
yournal of Bihicatian, Apr\\,t886i aiid*'The Future of ClawicAlInsttuctlon," 
bjr A. Sidgwick, ttid., Jmw, 1S87, 
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Instrueiion in themother-ttMgiu, which we shall next consider, com* 
Ehoubb prises five distiiiguisbable elements : speaking, reading, 
Lahouaob. frriting, composition, and grammar. We will deal with 
raents die- each of these in turn ; merely, however, for deamess' 
tinguiahed. sake, and not because each of them should neces- 
sarily form the subject of a distinct series of lessons. 

Ttie small child on entering school has learned to speak hb 
(i) Speak- native language with some degree of fluency, and with 
'"K- a measure of precision which varies greatly accord* 

ing to the character of the home. Putting aside grammatical 
faults, we find that the defects which depend simply upon the 
use of the vocal organs fall into two classes : those that arise 
from bad articulation {e.g. the omission of final consonants}) and 
which therefore alfect distinctness of speech ; and those which 
arise from incorrect vowel sounds, and which ther^bre afiect 
purity of "accent". How &t it is worth while taking pains to 
eradicate any but the worst of provincial vowel sounds is doubt- 
less a debatable point, at least as regards the primary school ; it 
may be enough that the bias of the school is on the side of 
standard pronunciation. But there can be no question that in all 
schools an attempt should be made to cure that careless articula- 
tion which is said to be characteristic of Englishmen, and to which 
the wealth of double and final consonants in English makes them 
perhaps peculiarly liable. War should be waged against such 
abominations as "ax" for "acts," "fixtars" for "fixed stars," 
" nesrily " for " necessarily," and the like. These points, as well 
as the gena:al cultivation of the speaking voice, need attention in 
all grades of schools, as the average performances of pupils on 
public occasions sufficiently testify. Such instruction would help 
to cure people of those slovenly defects of speech whidi are ob- 
servable in all ranks of society, which are sometimes distressing in 
ordinary conversation, and always so in public utterances ; it would 
reinforce the study of literaturei since much of what is best in poetry 
and prose is never so fully appreciated as when it is read aloud ; 
it would connect itself with the teaching of singing ; and, finally, 
the early practice of correctly producing Engl^ sounds should 
be of material assistance in the learning of a foreign language. 
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The ait of mding may be undostood in different senses which 
it is importast to dia ti nguJah. First, it may mean the . . -^ 
automatic association oS the printed sjrmbols with the 
coneipoDding sounds ; it is in this sense that the blind Milton's 
daughters " read " to him in languages that they did not know 
Secondly, to this ready recognition of symbols and sounds there 
may be added an intelligent api^edation of meaning ; this is the 
sense in which the tenn is commonly used, i.t., with reference to 
ordinary silent reading. Thirdly, to the preceding elements there 
may be added those that pertain to reading aloud, which involves 
aD that we have just discussed under the head of clear and audible 
speech. It is of course impossible to teach a child to read with- 
out requiring him to say the words, but except in this limited 
sense the reading lessons do not necessarily include practice in 
the elocutionary art The cultivation of the art of speech must no 
doubt generally go band in hand with instruction in reading, 
but the distinction between the two should be clearly marked, be- 
cause of the tendency to take it for granted that the latter involves 
the f«met, and the consequent tendency to treat vocal culture in 
an altogether casual way. 

Teaching a child to read, then, is usually, and properly, under- 
stood as training him to the ready association of the 
printed signs with the spoken language he has previously inBun- 
leamt ; and directly this is stated, the esaentiall y in mental 
strumental nature of the exercise is apparent. In it- "'' 
self, reading has no more educational value than dicing or sawing ; 
and were it not for its utility as an instrument, no one would think 
of wasting time on the tedious process of teaching children the 
art of reading. The bearing of this upon the scc^ of primary 
instruction is important. As r^aids the vast number of children 
who leave school to join the ranks of unskilled labour, the ability 
to lead has little or nothing to do with the business of bread- 
winoii^ ; to them the value of this ait resides ahnost entirely in 
its effect on thdr ways of spending theli leisure. Unless it helps 
to raise their lives to a higher plane, by opening up new sources 
of rational amusement and pleasure, its educational efficacy is in- 
deed questionable, foi it is at least as likely to lead them wrong as 
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right. To talk of the eSect of education upon crime would be 

mere windy nonsense, if primary instruction included little or 

nothing more than the " three R's " ; for why should these arts in 

themselves not conduce to cleverer rascality 7 Huxley was within 

the marie when he wrote : " rHie only medicine for suffering, 

crime, and all the other woes of mankind, is wisdom. Teach a 

man to read and write, and you have put into his hands the great 

keys of the wisdom box. But it b quite another matter whether 

he ever opens the box or not. ... I protest that, if I thought the 

alternative were a necessary one, I would rather that the children 

of the poor should grow up ignorant of both these mighty arts 

than that they should remain ignorant of that knowledge to which 

these arts are means." * 

Custom requires that the child should learn to spell correctly ; 

„ „. in which fact lies the entire value of this accom- 

SpelUns. ... < , , < ■ 

plishment, and the sole reason why it occupies so 

much of the teacher's attention. We may as well accept the 

podtion quietly, without entering upon a discussion of possible 

but &r-off reforms in the direction of phonetic spelling. 

All that has been said of the purely instrumental value c^ read- 
. , ing applies equally to writing. The production of an 
elegant style of penmanship was formerly r^arded as 
one of the substantive aims of the school, but it is now recognised 
that the cardinal virtues of handwriting are lability, and rapidity 
and ease of production. The flowing curve, the grace&l flourish, 
and the old-bshioned slope of the strokes, are sacriflced to the 
requirements of utility, the result being balder in appearance, but 
more in keeping with the real purpose of the exercise, and, what is 
of still greater importance, attainable without the assumption of 
unhygienic bodily postures. 

The practical aim in teaching composition is so to train the 
(4) Com- pupil that by the time he leaves school he will be able 
pontion. to express vrith tongue or pen what he knows and 
feels, in language that is at least correct, clear and straight- 
forward. It is obvious that the art of literary composition, like the 
"A Liberal Educaiioa, and V/ben to Find It." i« 
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rest of the fine aits, can be taught only ap to a certain point 
A BtroDg and vigorous style is bom of strong and vigorons 
thinking ; and the graces ctf style are possible only when the seeds 
of indirect su^estion fall on fertile ground. Systems of abstract 
rales, like those formulated by Campbell and Blair and Wbately, 
though they doubtless have a certain subordinate value, are on the 
wfaole barren exercises of the intellect conrarning things whose 
secret eye hath not seen nor ear heard. 

Still, there is much that the pupil can and should be taughL 
He can be taught the humble but necessary art of ]„ ^^^^ 
punctuation. He can be placed on his guard against senw it can 
solecisms and barbarisms, tautolc^ and verbosity, t*08>>^ 
ambiguity and pedantry. He can be trained to discriminate be- 
tween words that at first sight seem equivalent. And he can be 
taught (though care will here be needed lest a check be placed 
upoa the right sort of originality) bow to arrange with best effect 
the words that make up a sentence, the sentences that make up a 
paragraph, and tbe paragraphs that make up an essay. A boy 
who has been led to understand, for example, that " each " and 
" every," " fewer " and " less," " difficulty " and " obstacle, " are 
not pairs of convertible terms, and that the position of the adverb 
" only " may affect the entire meaning of a sentence, has leamt 
lessons of no mean value. At least to tbe extent thus indicated, 
the art of composition may be taught. 

Much of what is bad in this branch of teaching would be 
eUminated if teachers and examiners would bear in choice of 
mind that eq»ession and imposition arc really what nibjecu&w 
tbe words dieniselves signify. In literal truth, ex- "•"J* 
ptessioD is the pressing out into verbal shape <^ that which already 
forms part of one's mental store, and composition is tbe putting 
together of materials that lie to band. Hence the fc^ly of setting 
the pupil to write upon a theme which lies beyond tds range of 
tbo<^;ht and experience, or to which be has never given five 
minutes' attention. This practice gives direct encouragement to 
that worst of Uterary vices, insincerity ; for it deliberately trains 
tbe puiHl to r^ard language, not as the art of expressing tboi^ht, 
n the phrase of the French diplomatist — as tbe ait of 
9 
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concetliog thought, but u the art of concealing poverty of 
thought Subjects for essays should be suggested bj the pupil's 
daily round of experience, and by his collateral studies ; or else 
he should receive adequate guidance in preparing bis *""*"■ '°, 
Such help may take the foim of a prdiminaiy conversation or 
of direction to the best sources of infonnation ; but by no means 
should it take the f(»rin of providing ready-made outlines. The 
pupil should be trained to collect the materials and to cract the 
scaffolding, as well as to construct the building.^ 

It is necessary to add a few words concerning the place of 
(5} Orain- grammar in a course of instruction in En^ish. The 
itu'- vast majority of persons who were ever taught formal 

grammar would probably, and with ample justification, vote it a 
dull subject. One potent cause of the dulness lies in the fact that, 
though grammar is the science of which composition is the cor- 
relative art, the two things have often been separated in actual 
teaching. R^arded thus, grammar fidls inevitably into the cate- 
gory of useless, or at least of unutilised, knowledge; and such 
knowledge receives short shrift at the hands of a healthy-minded 
schoolboy. We refuse to give grammar an independent position 
It! poaition >niong school studies, because no grammatical lore 
in the that is not put to immediate use in the composirion 

curriculnm. of sentences ought to be Uught in a schooL A certain 
amount of grammatical instruction is necessary, because, as was 
implied in the above discussion, many of the difficult points of 
composition cannot be made clear without using the terminology 
irtiicb grammar supplies ; but the amount should be the irre- 
ducible minimum necessary for this purpose. The average pupil 
can well dispense with etymological esqilanations of irrc^pilar in- 
flexions; with exhaustive classifications of strong vetbs, of adverbs, 
and of prepositions; and with the scraps of information about older 
forms that are commonly served up. For the few who learn after- 
wards to caie for words as such, these matters will acquire an 
interest of their own, bnt they must remain caviare to the generaL 

The formal exercise known as parsing should be em^doyed, 

'J. H. Fowlei's Eivty-writiiig U an excellent guide on this poiiit fix 
advaDced pn^U, 
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though more spaiingly than has been customary, as a. test of 
grammatical knowledge. The analysis of sentences Poning and 
ia a far more Ihiitful exercise, because, being the con- >i>^yB»- 
veise of composition, it bean more closely upon the practical side 
erf language, and because it often furnishes a ready means of 
making dear an obscure passi^ in a classical author. 

This is not the place for retelling the story of hov Englisk 
iiteratur» has bad to fight its way to a place in the ehouhi 
curriculum; we need only note the fact that it is Litbka' 
now almost universally recognised as an essential part "^^^^ 
of a liberal course of instruction. The vast significance of this 
reform is obviousi when we bear in mind that an intell^ent 
^ipreciation of good literature goes &r to ensure well -spent 
leisure, that the cultivation of literary taste must always begin 
with the simplest masterpieces of the mother-tongue, and that 
for the great majority it innst end there. For even of those 
who receive 1 secondary education, and who therefore make 
acquaintance with one or more fordgn languages, compaiatively 
fiew ever reach the point of easy mastery and enjoyment of the 
coneqwnding literatures. But the treasure-bouse of English 
literature is so vast and so well stored, that sympathy with those 
who are confined thereto would indeed be wasted. 

It is highly necessary to distinguish between teaching literature 
and teaching the history of literature. To attempt tbc 
latter until the pupil knows a good deal of literature ■■— ™/— 



at first hand is to put the cart before the horse. A not » Bchaol 
history of speculative philosophy, or of any other ' . ^' 
system of ideas of which he is ignorant, would be just as intelligible 
to a boy d sixteen as would be a history of literature. Where 
sudi instruction is attempted, the usual result is, of course, that 
names and dates are made to do duty for ideas. 

Some of the actual works of the great writers must, then, be 
{daced in the hands of the learner. But this of itself is no guar- 
antee that Uttrature shall be taught ; for everything depends on 
the way in which the selected works are used. The men who 
edited the first books and drew dp the first examination papers 
inherited the traditions of classical instruction ; and so Stukc^jieare 
9* 
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was treated, as ViigQ and Horace had been treated, not as one 
UiKakea '"^ wrote with a single aim, " which was to please," 
uwt of but as a diabolically ingenious purveyor of philolt^ical 

lit^y pozzies, recondite allusions, historical inaccuracies, 

workiln grammatical anomalies, and antiquamn curiosities. 
^}The ^^^ yellow stockings and cross garters of MalvolJo, 
clauical the passing reference to the king's evil in Madieth, 
'"'^ the boatswain's cry in the opening scene of TTk 

Ttmpeit, the "ducdame" refrain in Jacques' song, a variant 
reading here, or a doubtfiil stage direction there, were all made 
the occasions of prosily learned notes, the substance of which 
might be required by the examiner. What wonder, then, if on- 
fortunate pupils were to be observed "committing the notes on 
a play to memory, having carefully fastened np the text in order 
that it might not interfere with the process," and if the name of 
Shakespeare was ever after associated in their minds with all that 
is dull and tedious 7 This verbal scholarship may be all very well 
for an adult, if only (as Nfr. Jowett is reported to have remarked) 
he can keep bis mind above it; but for schoolboys it must be 
ruled out of the list of possibilities. 

Of a piece with the philological and antiquarian view of the 
(3) Maldng use of English classics in schools is that which makes 
them a them ft grammatical drill-ground. The bearing of 

^ drill- grammar upon the study of Uterature is one of those 
ground. points in regard to which the system of examinations 
has often led teachers endrely astray. In the course of actual 
teaching it is sometimes necessary, m order to make sure that the 
sense is grasped, to require the pupil to parse a word, or to analyse 
a passage, or to give in plain English the meaning of a phrase. 
It is a very different matter, however, to require him to be able 
to parse at^ word, and to analyse and paraphrase any passage, in 
the book. The preparation for such a test immediatdy resolves 
itself into an elaborate plan of purely grammatical exercises, com- 
bined with the systematic translation of the noblest passages of 
poetry into bald and tuneless prose. So intent is the pupil upon 
a close scrutiny of the individual bricks that he never gets a view 
of the edifice itself. One writer, apologising for the sort of iti- 
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structiOD in which the pupil is led " to hunt out all the historical 
allusions, to study the etymology of the most difficult woids, to 
lead what the best critics bare said about the drama, to patapbrase 
the more memorable passages,' and to analyse them both gram- 
matically and logically," admits that " this is not necessarily the 
best, and certainly is not the only, way of generating an abiding, 
an affectionate interest in the great masters of literary expression, 
and in the best that has been written and thought in the world ".' 
We may be quite sure that no such interest ever was or ever win 
be generated by means Uke these. As soon might we expect to 
make boys lovers of animals by prescribing a course of practical 
anatomy. If a timdy Act of Parliament had forbidden examines 
to ask candidates to parse, analyse, and paraphrase passages /rim 
pmcrihtd books, hundreds might bare been added to the number 
of those who now love literature. 

Dr. Bain has put forth a view of Uterary instruction which 
we ^ould not need to consider, did it not form so (,i Making 
ttriking an example of what may happen when the them a 
philosoi^ier, as such, undertakes to guide the teacher. ^^^^ 
According to him, the study of rhetoric must precede bg of 
that of literature. The laws of style must firat be ■''=="»"'• 
ascertained; the kinds of composition (description, narration, 
exposition, persuasion, poetry) must be distinguished, and the 
quahties of style (clearness, strength, pathos, contrast, simplicity) 
tomA be apprehended. Not until he is armed with this rhetorical 
nomenclature, may the pupil go forward to the study of literature ; 
and for the advantageous use of these weapons the later authors are 
to be preferred to the earlier, prose writers to poets, and poetry " can 
come in only by selected passages, exemplifying the qualities and 
arts of style ". " If it is not a waste of time, it is at least great dispro- 
portion, to keep a class occupied for months on a play of Shake- 
speare, or on three books oi Paradise Lost," since it is the purpose of 
these exercises to improve our own composition, and " for a model 
of prose we must refer, not to a poet, but to a writer of prose ".' 

> It would be more to tbe point to puaphraie the oiofe diffitnlt pMU(M. 
■Sir J. O. Fitch, BdneaHomtl Ahni and UHke4t, f. 3»i. 
* BdntaUm oi a Scitnu, pp. 334-^ 
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We have here another instance o( proposals to nse the Bt^ish 
dassics in schools for the purpose of teaching what purports to be 
literature, but what is teally something quite different. Just as 
some have used them for conveying general infonnation about 
philology, history, mythology, mannen, and customs, and others 
have used them as instnimeots of grammatical discipline, so Bain 
proposes to employ them for the purpose of higher instruction in 
composition. Like the others, he takes most accurate aim — at 
the wrong mark. Philology, grammar, and rhetoric are no doubt 
excellent things in their respective places, but their scope and 
method differ entirely from those which are proper to literature. 

Whether the subject be one of Shakespeare's plays, one of 
Their true Bacon's essays, or one of Scotf s novels, the first and 
°*<- last care of the teacher of literature will be that his 

pupils comprehend the meaning and purpose of the work as a 
whole, and as « work of art To the appreciation of its essential 
significance all verbal and textual criticism must be subordinated. 
It is not enough to say that the literature lesson should be a 
source of pleasure to the learner, for the study of grammar and 
philology may also well yield pleasure if rightly pursued. The 
difference is that in the latter the chief pleasure is that of intel- 
lectual conquest, whereas in the former it is that which accom- 
panies esthetic judgmenL The teacher who in dealing with 
Shakespeare's Richard II. has led his class to understand the 
dramatic value of each scene in relation to the tragic issue of the 
whole, to mark the incomparable art wUh which the dignified 
weakness of the king is contrasted with the astute strength of the 
usurper, and to enter into the spirit of the dying Lancaster's noble 
outburst of patriotism, has indeed done something by way of 
" generating an abiding and affectionate interest in the best that 
has been written and thought ". 

The importance of making clear at the outset the general mean- 
MoDBBN ''^E '"^^ purpose of a branch of instruction is nowhere 
LiwavAOBs more manifest than in the case of mcdtm languages, 
M^uDce'of ''■ '^ ^^^c^'^^P'^i *^ '^u'* student wishes to acquire a 
conudering knowledge of German cff Italian, for the sole purpose 
*^'''** of extending his acquaintance witii the literature <k his 
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subject, be would percbaoce do well to b^in with the bare out- 
lines of the gramiiur, perhaps to work 1 few exercises, and cei- 
tainlf to pass on as lapidly as possible to transUtioo and to the 
tnasteiy of the special vocabulary he needs. His method is de- 
termined by his aim and by his point of departure. Again, a 
teacher of French who knows that his pupils are soon to begin 
Latin, and that most of them are to receive a "classical educa- 
tton," will probably have an eye to this portion of their destiny, 
and may be justified in giving conriderable attention to gtanunar. 
But even in this case, and still more when the modern language is 
studied for its own sake, the essential aims, so hr as the school is 
concerned, are of a practical nature. That he should comprehend 
the language when it is spoken, that he should speak it at least cor- 
rectly and intelligibly, that he should read in it any prose or verse 
of common difficulty, and that he should be able to express him- 
sdf dearly and simply on paper — these should sorely be the first- 
fruits of modem language study, and are, in general, enough for 
the school to aim at. Those who sneei at this practical ideal, who 
talk sarcastically of "cooiier French," and who think that French 
or German should, in their degree, do for those who learn them 
what Latin and Greek do fw others, must be reminded that prac- 
tical aims are surely appropriate to a language spoken at our very 
doors, that to identify a practical knowledge with mere patter is a 
fiagrant petUio prindpU, and that the sort of disdpUne afforded 
by Greek and Latin need not be entirely sacrificed, and in any 
case is not the only sort worth having. 

The difference of aim in teaching a dead and a hving language 
is a point of c^tal importance. If our chief concern in teaching 
French and German were that a certain number of books should 
be translated into the vernacular and understood, then we should 
from the first compare and contrast the foreign with the native 
idiom, as we do in teaching Greek and Latin. But since our aim 
is that ^e pupil should understand, speak, read, and write the 
foreign language as the foreigner does these things — in short, that 
he should think in the language — then the less we allow English 
to intervene the better. Instead of passing from the thought to 
the English expression, and tbetice to the foreign e^^iessioo (a 
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triple association), we pass directly rrom the tbof^bt to the foreign 
Tbe'-direct expression (a dual association). The indirect method, 
'»*''»*d "■ which makes ttanslation prominent, is replaced by itbax 
is now technically known as the " diiect method," in which tiana- 
latioD is con^icuous either by its sparing use or hy its total 
absence. The term " oatutal method " is sometimes used as an 
equivalent, on the ground diat this is the way in which we all 
acquiro the mother-tongue; but when one considos the vast 
difference between the unconscious babblings by which an infant 
approaches the use of language and the conscious efforts of a 
child of ten or twelve to acquire a second language, the loosoiess 
of the analogy is sufficiently clear. The former starts with nothing 
but an instinctiTe tendency to talk ; the latter starts with a practi- 
cal command of one language, and perhaps with a not inconsider- 
able background of ideas about its structure. A second language 
19 acquired " naturally " only when the child lives in a bilingual 
district, or in a home where two languages are re^larly spoken. 

The " direct method " attaches, as we might expect, great im- 
Iti chief portance to preliminary exercises upon the sounds of 
ebutettt' the foreign language, and a well-prepared teacher 
'"^^^ will therefore have studied the principles of phonetics ; 

but whether a phonetic alphabet should be taught, and phonetic 
transcriptions of foreign words at first employed, are questions 
upon which equally eminent and successtiil teachen hold dif- 
ferent opinions. The next requirement is that the native tongue 
should be as soon as possible banished from the classroom 
during the modern language lesson, and that in the earlier years 
the lessons should mainly take the form of conversations sug- 
gested by fetwilipf occurrences, or by pictures, or by the reading- 
book, preference being given to subjects which bear upon tiie 
social life, the history, and the gexifpxpbj of the country whose 
language is being learnt. Similar topics will also form the sub- 
jects of written compositions. Meantime the pupil will, so to 
speak, grow his own grammar, by entering in a note-book the 
several forms and rules as soon as he has come acrasa enough 
instances to generalise upon, the use of a systematic granunar 
being deferred. 
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Whether translation ftom and into the mother-tongue should in 
the later stages form part of the instmcdon is a Tramla- 
quesdoD apon which opinions difier. Some would t^""- 
drop these exercises entirely, irtiile others would maintain trans- 
lation, at least from the native into the foreign language, to a 
limited extent Those who oondemn translation do so on the 
ground that, since the chief object is that the pupil shall express 
himself freely and directly in the foreign language, any form of 
exercise that may b^et a habit of mental translation should be 
avoided ; and that, even if this danger is averted, the practice is 
a useless one, since he who has learnt to express himself in two 
languages will have no difficulty in rendering in one what he has 
seen or heard expressed in the other. Those who defend trans- 
lation hold that the danger jost referred to is unreal, provided the 
practice be not begun too soon, since the earlier work will have laid 
a solid foundation of " SprachgefUhl " ; and that, on the other 
hand, translation is of great value in giving the pupil a firmer bold 
upon the linguistic material already known, a dearer insight into 
the structure of language, and a sounder knowledge of the signifi* 
cance of words. 

A brief inquiry into the tme aims of giographkal UachiHg is 
specially needful, because of the cold neglect with q,^ 
which get^raphy has been treated in the higher schools obaphv. 
of this country, and the inadequate notions which have ^^j^?^-,^ 
prevailed even where it has received attention. Geo- of the tub- 
graphy was too long identified with a poor sort of J""- 
tc^tography ; to learn geography was to gain an acquaintance with 
books and maps which were mere records of the names of capes, 
bays, ishuids, countries, and towns. Attempts were made to reUeve 
the monotony by the introduction of map-drawing, and by brief 
descriptions of such curious objects as cataracts, kangaroos, lean- 
ing towers, and strange national costumes. This addition of the 
stuff of which sailors' yams are made was not enough) however, 
to make the subject one which could command the respect of 
thoughtful teacbeis. So long as geography was an incoherent 
collection of &cts, it could not rank beside those studies through 
which there runs connectedness and unity of idea, and teacben 
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ulio reduced get^nipbical instnicdoD to a minimum could not be 
blamed. But modem geograph)' claims to have unified its &cti 
and to have become a science ; and so it has feced the question : 
Id what ways, for what puipoees, in lefeience to what conunoo 
ideas, does geography seek to " describe the suiface of the 
earth " ? 

The answer appeais to be twofold. First, it is true that, like 
physics, geography treats of heat and cold, of moving air and 
water; like biology, it treats of plant and animal life, and, like 
geology, it is concerned with the formations that occur in the 
crust of the earth. But whereas those branches of science inquire 
how things are constituted, and how they can be explained, geo- 
graphy inquires how they are districted on the surface of the earth. 
If distribution is taken to include relations as well as positions, it 
may be r^arded aa the common idea which runs through the 
subject and gives it unity. Physical geography inquires how the 
natural features of the earth, its land and water areas, mountains, 
rivers, oixaa currents, heat and rain, are distributed ^ political 
geography shows how men are distributed into races and nation- 
alities, and commerdal geography, "the science of distances," 
deak with the distribution of the economic products of the 
earth. 

The last remark suggests the second fiindamental feature of 
geographical lore, m%^ diat in its final upshot it has special refer- 
ence to man. It regards the earth as man's dwelling place, studies 
the facts of distribution with n'ierence to man's welfore, and seeks 
to make clear the interaction between man and his physical sur- 
roundings. The biologist may be as much interested in vermin 
and weeds as in cattle and cereals ; but not so the ge<^r^her, 
unless indeed the vermin be so numerous or noxious as to inter- 
fere with man's well-being. This special re£ercnce to man was 
indicated when in a previous chapter we placed geography midway 
between the human and the scientific groups of studies. Geo- 
graphy holds out a hand to physics and geology on the one side, 
and to history on the other. The term "historical geography" 
is sometimes used in a narrow sense to indicate the study of 
political boundaries at successive periods; but in the wider and 
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better sense the aim of historical geography is to show how human 
society io past ^es has been dependent on the physical constitu- 
tion of its dwelling-place, and how natural laws have helped to 
shape the course of historical events. 

The result of geographical teaching should be, then, in the first 
place, to give the learner a dear mental picture of the ^ . 
prominent features of the earth's surface, the distribu- geographi- 
tion of the great land and water areas, and the general <^ ionntc- 
stiucture of the land masses, including mountain 
systems, slopes, and plains. These must be distinctly pictured 
before the river ^rstems and coast lines can be understood ; the 
tatter being regi^ded as dependent on general structure. Then 
will follow a study of the oceans and ocean currents, the atmos- 
phere and the distribution of climate, and the distribution of 
plants and animals. This mentally-pictnred surface has next to be 
studied as aitifidally divided and otherwise modified by man — 
the subject of political geography. The facts of political geo- 
graphy are to be conceived as in great measiue arising out of the 
physical conditions previously studied. 

The diRerence between the true and the false view of geo- 
graphical instruction may be well illustrated by reference to the 
pupil's conception of the meaning of a map. From one point 
of view it tnay be said thU the main purpose of teaching geo- 
graphy is to enable the pupil to interpret maps readily and 
correctly. If the map is, for the pupil, merely a flat surface, 
variously coloured, and studded with lines and dots to which he 
attaches certain more or less odd names, if he thinks in the map, 
and his thoughts do not go ieyand the map, then he does not 
really know what the map means. The various colours of a good 
physical map should enable him at once to form a mental picture 
of the configuration of the surface of the country, of the slopes, 
the watenheds, and the river basins ; the insular lines should at 
once call up in imagination the sandy or rock-bound coast, the 
spacious harbour, or the broad river with its towns, its bridges, 
and its tokens of commercial importance. The habit of seeing 
the map cmly, and not the country represented thereby, is entirely 
fatal to the intelligent study of geography. 
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Since the middle of the nineteenth century the itudy of history 
has uDdergoDc a remarkable change. Up to that 
Snbttitu- '''^"^ history was practically a bnuich of general liteiBr 
tioD ^ ture. The form of erposition counted for n^ore than 

^^Jterary *^^ accuracy of the matter, and no attempt was made 
•tandpoint t^ the writer to suppress his political and personal 
^iJ^' [»ejudices. The names of Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
and Carlyle, at once suggest themselves as English 
representatives of the old school of historians. The scientific 
historian, however, represented by such names as Freeman and 
Gardiner, conceives bis task very diSermtly. Documents of 
various kinds are of course the raw material upon which he works. 
These he subjects to searching criticism, internal and external, in 
order to ascertain the true £acts, and he then proceeds to group 
the &cts and to bring them into just relationship, with a view to 
orderly exposition. He steers clear of [xejudice ; he recognises no 
literary obligation except that of making his meaning dear ; he re- 
gards it as beyond his province to pass moral judgments, though 
he may provide material for the student of morals ; he makes no 
pretence of furnishing guidance in the practical conduct of afiairs, 
except indirectly by explaining the origin of existing &cts ; and, as 
a historian, be places truth before patriotism. His business is 
simply to utilise documents and to sift evidence, in orda to 
present a clear and accurate accotmt of some aspects of a nation's 
progress. If he claimed any collateral value for his subject, it 
would probably be that an honest study of history makes one less 
credulous and more tolerant* 

Now in what ways does this change of method affect the 
Does this historical instruction given in schools? In the first 
affecitbe place, the pupil, and usuaUy the teacher, will have 
'''"'•'" little or nothing to do with documents. It seems 
doubtfol, thou^ opinions difier, whether the examination of 
original authcoities has a legitimate place even in the higher forms 
of secondary schools. The &ct3 will usually be aixepted at 
second-hand, with the proviso that the boys in the higher forma 
■See Longk^i tuid Sagiu^Mi, IntnductiM to Dm SbUlj of Hiilory (Bng. 
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should be led to note bow a great historian assures himself of 
their credibility. Again, though the historian, as such, eschews 
ethical and patriotic bias, yet the school teacher could hardly if 
he would, and probably would not if he could, evade opportunities 
of passing healthy moral judgments and of cultivating an en- 
lightened patriotism. Those who recommend him to adopt the 
cold-blooded attitude of the scienrific historian little know the 
human boy with whom he bas to deal. 

The nature of the child must partly guide us, too, in selecting 
suitable historical matter. It is well that school history 
should no longer be a fortuitous concourse of facts and of gaiable 
dates. It is well, too, that "drum and trumpet his- i>i*toi|cai 
tory " should be pot in its right place, uid that the 
personal doings of kings and nobles should be duly subordinated 
to the story of a nation's social, intellectual, and industrial pro* 
gress. But we must remember that a child's interests — and, for 
that matter, the average adult's — are with persons rather than 
with institurions. The plea for a broader treatment does not 
mean that we should try to force the pace by premature excur- 
sions into "descriptive sociology". It means rather that the 
Caxtons and Arkwrigbts of history should be included in our 
purview, as well as the Cromwells and Napoleons. It means, too, 
that instead of making the biography a mere story, no matter how 
interesting in itself, we should place the hero amid his social 
surroundings, and that the children should realise how his deeds 
helped or hindered social progress. 

The utmost that can be expected in the primary school is that 
the main features of our national history should be in the 
graphically sketched ; and in most cases this will be primaiy 
done by expounding the contents of the reading-book. Some 
little knowledge of the heroes of Greece and Rome may be added ; 
and the Bible lessons should give an idea of the ancient dvihsa- 
tions to which the modem owe so much. In secondary ^ndinthe 
schools the history of Greece and of Rome will be aecondaty 
studied, and English history will be broadened so as '^^'• 
to include the chief turning points of modem European history. 
The limitations of time usually forbid that the special study of a 
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period should be added to the general outlines ; and it is probably 
best that the latter should be strictly adhered to, specialisation 
being deferred for a possible collet course. 

The inclusion of natural science Jn any scheme of general edu- 
j. cation has in recent years been advocated on various 

Stvdv AMD grounds. By some this study is regarded as an un- 
ScisHCE. rivalled instrument for training the powers of observa- 
tion of thai ^oii ' but, as we have seen, this can only mean direct- 
plwM in the iDg into this paiticular channel activities which wiU in 
*""' no case remain dormant. By others science is ad- 
vocated because of its close bearing upon practical needs, — phy- 
siology because of its bearing upon direct self-preservation, and 
the mathematical and physical sciences because of their applica- 
tions in arts and manu&ctures; but this plea is proper to the 
technical institution rather than to the school In the latter the 
purpose of this branch of instruction is to beget an intelligent 
interest in the objects that surround us, so that we may really see 
something when we look at them ; and thus to induce a certain 
mental attitude towards these objects, so that the curiosity with 
which a young child looks out upon the world may not be nipped 
in the bud. He who grows up in ignorance of the fauna and 
flora of his own parish generally lives to r^ret the omission, in 
precise proportion to the standard of culture he aiiaios in other 
ways. 

Strictly speaking, natural science, like the scientific aspects of 
g^g^^ language, is only in a very limited sense a school sub- 
•trictlrto ject, except as regards the higher forms of secondary 
Mb^ct"te* schools. The systems of generalised truth to which 
the piimu; the term science is properly applied can be truly pos- 
■chooL Bcssed only by being laboriously earned. We tnay, 

of course, put into a child's mouth the words " matter is inde- 
structible " or " all substances expand irtien heated " after show- 
ing him two experiments in illustration of these general statements, 
but no procedure could be more nicely calculated to defeat the 
purpose of these elementary studies of nature. Until the age of 
fourteen or lifteeti, we shall do well to avoid all attempts at general 
and systematic treatment, and to keep our teaching on the plane 
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of obserratiiHi) caiefuUy nodng the &ct3 and making easy com- 
parisoDS and classificatioiu. Further, we shall do welt not to 
confine our attention to any one aspect of nature, but to deal io 
a plain, common-sense way with the stuST out of whiah tite pupil 
may afterwards, if his tastes lead him in that direction, exo^tate 
the various -ologies. 

The attempt to apply to this branch of instraction the Pesta- 
lozzian principle of atuchaulkh UnterrUht took the "Object 
fonn, during the nineteenth century, of what Mr. lewoni" 
Spencer has justly characterised as " the weU conceived but ill 
conducted system of object lessons ".' Schemes of object lessons 
were commonly devised for the purpose of imparting "useful 
knowledge," and without refeience to the child's experience and 
interests, so that a child in a city school might perhaps be told 
much about the rotation of crops, whilst lessons on coal mines 
and on the manufacture of silk and glass might be given in a 
school situated in a purely agricultural district. The inevitaUe 
results were that, whatever pains the teacha might take to illus* 
bate bis lessons suitably, the instruction became, on the whole, 
merely verbal, and the pupil remained passive. Moreover, the 
sound principle that elaborate classifications and comparisons are 
to be eschewed, and that therefore the main interest in each 
lesson should centre in the object itself, rather than in its relations 
to other objects, was travestied by Usts of lessons on subjects of 
the most heter<^eneous nature, m which thought, as distinguished 
from observation, was conspicuous by its absence. 

More recently, and under the impulse of certain educational 
movements in America, the sort of instruction now Nuute- 
lechnically known as "nature-study" has received •My- 
much attention, and is taking the [dace formerly held by object 
lessons. Whether the change will be entirdy for the better must 
depend, however, upon the precise way in which the term nature- 
study is understood. In some quarters it appears to be a revival 
of object lessons, with all their Gnults except that special attention 
it bntowed upon natural history. Others base the instructioii 

> £(fMiMi», chap. ii. 
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upon specially prepared reading-boolu, the contents of which the 
teacher is supposed to explain and Qlustrate — a plan which, how- 
ever well earned out, is quite at nuiance with the spirit and 
methods of ^e true lorei of nature. Another view tends to the 
identification of natuie-study with elementary science, and there- 
fore, unless most carefully interpreted, to the premature use of 
scientific classification and terminology. Still another view is 
that not only is nature-study distinct from elementary science, but 
that it should be quite informal and unsystematic, both in its aims 
and its methods, so much so that it should have no definite place 
in the curriculum, or at least in the time-table, that it should be a 
recreative subject outside the serious work of the school, and that 
it should not be subjected to the tests usually applied to other 
branches of instruction. On the whole, the safest course is, 
perhaps, that of combining r^ular classroom instruction, con- 
ducted with the help of suitable specimens and apparatus, with 
such informal expedients as calendars and journals, school ex- 
au^ons, and junior naturaUsts' cIuIk. A course of this kind 
could be made more and more connected as the years advance, 
until, when the pupil is about fourteen, the time is ripe for a 
more orderly and exact training in certain branches of elementary 
science properly lo called.' 

The branches usually selected, at least in boys' schools, are 
Science in chemistry and physics, the reason for the choice being 
the second- that these are fimdamental in character. The ct^ency 
aiy Khool. Qf (jjjj argument is quite manifest in case the pupil 
has decided to "specialise in science"; but unless this is so, 
there b much to be ssud in favour of the biological sciences, and 
in particular of botany. The latter needs no very elaborate or 
expensive apparatus, its inherent interest is obvious, and there 
is no science more likely to contribute to the pupil's happiness in 
later Ufe. 

We have already maintained the view that maiAematieai shidies 
are to be esteemed an essential part of the curriculum because of 
their direct practical importance. The opposite view, that their 

'On the different interpretationi of natuc-stndy, lee Hr. R. Hedget 
WoUioe'i paper in Sfieial Rtforti, yd. x. 
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nine lies in their virtue as a "whetstone of iril^" has bad a 
marked influence upon the tiaditional scope of school u . _„. 
mathematics. The stoiy of the Cambridge mathema- matic*. 
tician, who deemed it the crowning merit of hia newly- ^^f ***^ 
discovered theorem that it could never beof the slightest ^^ 
use to anybody, not unfairly illustrates the exaggerated emphasis 
which has been placed upon the disciplinary effects of mathematical 
studies. "Exampl&grinding" has been the approved system. The 
text-books have abounded in examples of an academic, and there- 
fore artificial, character, mann&rtured for the express purpose of 
{bonding mental gymnastic, and the writers have made it their 
proud boast that they have collected so many thousands of such 
exercises. To borrow an American metaphor, the pupil has been 
kept "chewing rubber" — good exercise for the jaws, but an in- 
nutritious diet. The plea for mental training and discipline, 
which properly refers only to the method of instruction, has been 
allied as a good reason for the deliberate inclusion of useless 
maiter. The results have been, first, that madiematics 
have tended to become academic and unpractical, the ^h^l 
more so because they have tended to drift apart from in>tbe* 
those studies in which they find their applications; 
secondly, that the amount of mathematical knowledge acquired in 
a given time has been diBi4>pointingly small, for it has been over- 
looked that, when a principle has been thoroughly iHustrated and 
enforced by apposite examples, the real purpose of a mathematical 
training is better subserved by passing on to a new principle than 
by employing time in the solution of pretty conundrums. A 
healthy tendency is now at wodc towards making mathematical 
studies more practical and useful, by keeping in view their applica- 
tions in pure and aj^ed science, and in matters of everyday 
concern. It is increasingly recognised, too, that a more extensive 
knowledge of prindplea is of greater importance than dexterity m 
the manipulation of symbols, and ingenui^ in the solution of 
comparatively useless problems. It has been too common to 
keep the pupil for years wandering in the by-paths of ordinary 
Algebra, when he might easily have been mastering the principle 
(tf the differential calculus, 

10 
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From these remarks aboat mathematical studies in genaial we 
proceed to deal briefly with the scope of each of the fundamental 
branches, via., arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

If we examine the contents of an ordinaiy tieatiBe on arithmetic^ 
Arinwnfth.. wefindthatthe "rules" fidl onder two distinct heads, — 
those which exhibit the geneial principles of number, 
and those which, containing no new principle, consist in applying the 
Aindamental processes to ceitam ideas, chiefly, if not solely, cS a 
commercial nature. This distinction may be set forth as follows : — 
PunAritkm^Hc. Applud Arifhuulie. 

Notation and Domeration - - Units of tnesmreoieDt and ireigfat. 

The fboi " tlmplfl " rales • - Tbe " componnd " rnlei. 

^^^' \ /Role of Three, Inteiett, Duconnt, 

Propottioi./ - - • - ■^ Stock. «idSh«re.,ete 

Now it will be seen that the column on the left summarises the 
essential elements of arithmetic; the rules there enumerated form 
the logical ^ framework of the sdeoce, and upon these, and the 
principles involved in them, tbe stress must therefore be laid. 
Quidc and accuiate computation is of course to be cultivated ; 
but a pupil who possesses only hazy notions of tbe ratiatiaU of 
these fundamental processes, no matter what dq;ree of dextoity 
he has acquired in computatitoi, does not know arithmetic. like 
the rule-of-thumb practitioner everywhere, be will inevitably be 
" floored " by any unexpected diflkulty. " Please, sir, what rule is 
it in?" is the helpless query of the boy who has learned to "wcnk 
sums" without mastering principles. 

The right-hand column of the above table exhibits those matters 
u due em *" ^^'^^ *^^ fundamental processes of arithmetic are 
pbaiis on usually applied. It is probably well within the aoA. 
GMnmercial to say that one-half of an average arithmetical tett- 
book or examination paper is taken up with these 
economic and conunennal calculations. In the older books, 
notions like barter and alligation were made the subjects of 

> lio^ieai, boeuue repeated additioiu lead logically on to moltiplicfttion ; 
cnnmlatiTe sulMtactloiu to division ; division to fiaolona, and &actioi» t« 
pnpoitioaa 
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■epante " niles " and separate strings of exercises ; the more 
modern books discard these oddities, but still lay the stress on 
commercial afiairs. The results of this plan are that the essential 
parts of the subject are almost buried out of sight, that the appli- 
cations of arithmetic are unduly restricted in scop^ that the 
treatment of commercial rales is carried so far as to amount to 
technical instraction for commercial clerlubips, that young boys 
are exercised in a purely academic fashion on matters quite remote 
from their own experience, and that arithmetic forms no prepara- 
tion whatever for the moic advanced portions of mathematics, 
because its principles are ignored. He would be a bold man who 
should say that arithmetical instraction is no longer fairly open to 
De Morgan's gibe that it is most appropriately called cipherifig, 
since intellect goes for nothing throughout.^ 

The study of algebra is commonly reserved for the secondary 
school As to its introduction in the later portion of ai l_ . 
the primary school course, opinion and practice differ (i) in tbe 
considerably. We may remark, however, that boys in P'i""}? 
the higher classes of primary schools would probably ' 

be more profitably occupied with elementary algebra than with the 
unrealities of commercial arithmetic and the solution of elaborate 
numerical puzzles, none of which imply further insight into the 
principles of number. As algebra is usually entered upon, how- 
ever, there is probably httle to choose between the two courses in 
point of utility ; for the pupil is kept so long at what must seem 
to him mere juggling with mysterious sets of symbols, that he 
leaves school before the meaning and purpose of these exercises 
can become intelligible. Simple equations should be reached as 
rapidly as possible, even if they do not form the mode of approach 
to the study, and technical processes should be subordinated to 
[nractical appUcations to easy problems. 

'ThflMine writer point* out that "before the «nd of the Kxteenthcentiify 
the ordinal; stylo of commercial arithmetic, which ha* prevailed amoag tu 
[English] ever dnce, wa* In courEe of catabliEhment" ; and that "to tho 



ttrative arithmetic in this conntr;. oc lathet the pievKitioa of it 
{AriAmiUsai Book*, p. ni. of Introdneiiaa), 
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The secondary school, with iu latter and more leisurely out- 
fa) in the look, will give greater attention from the first to the 
seconduy cultivation of a sense of algebraic form, and to the 
eluddation of the peculiar difficulties of the subject 
Though such propositions as the rule of signs in multiplication 
must needs be illustrated rather than rigorously demonstrated, yet 
the pupil must be taught to think his way into the language of 
symbols, and not merely to acquire dexterity in manipulating 
them. Algebra as sometimes tau^t amounts to little more than 
mechanically evolving from given sets of symbols answers like 
those at tbe end of the book. The mischief is intensified by the 
tendency of modem text-books towards " an excessive subdivision 
of the chapters. A typical method or example is given and 
followed by a set of questions of a predsely similar character ; 
then there is another typical example followed by other similar 
questions) and so on."' Clearness is thus gained by sacrificing 
iUl opportunity of exercising ingenuity and thought Moreover, 
the manu&ctured examples of the text-books are not those which 
are usually met with in actual practice later on ; and it would 
probably be better to replace many of them by inverse pro- 
cesses, such as the verification of equations. Most of tbe 
"answers" given in the books should never appear at alL The 
pupil should learn to test the correctness of his work by the 
inverse process. 

The value of geometry to one who intends to proceed to the 
OBOHBTity: higher mathematics is clear enough; but we certainly 
whyMDght. need to inquire why it should be taught to all and 
sundry. Those who regard mental gymnastic as the basis of 
choice are of course ready with an answer ; but that theory we 
have discarded, for reasons which need not be here reiterated. 
The value of geometry as a school study lies really in the fact that 
Its truths are both comprehensible to the learner and fundamental 
in tbdr bearing. A good deal of every one's common thinking is 
in terms of spatial relations. It is true that ideas about sizes and 
distances and proportions play a specially important part in the 

' H. L. JotelaDd in Cookton'i Euaj/t on Sicondarjr Bdneatimt, 
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mental Urea of those who follow certaia trades and profesaioiis ; 
but there is no one to whom such ideas are not of daily occurrence, 
and upon whom inatraction in elementary geometry can possibly 
be thrown away. 

The faculty psychology, and the correlative educational doctrine 
of a formal tmniog of the lacultiet, have led people to p^^^ 
bdieve that the value of geometry lies almost entirely 01 expcci- 
in its disdpUnaiy aspect ; and so it has been customary "j^^ 
either to adopt some sucli rigorous system as that of 's™'™"-'' 
Eudld, or eke to omit the subject altogether. Now we must 
difH"g"'*h between a knowledge of geometrical &cts and a know- 
ledge of strict geometrical reasoning ; the former may be attained 
without the latter, by means of experimental and practical illus- 
trations. The mathematical specialist, backed up by the faculty 
psychology and the "cultivationist" pedagogy, has been accus- 
tomed to sneer at geometry of the illustrative and inventional 
kind, as if a person who has not studied Eudid or some similar 
■ystem had really no right to know that the three angles of a 
triang^ are equal to two right angles, or that the squares 00 the 
containing sides are equal to the square on the subtending side in 
a right-angled triangle. The sneer would be justified only if 
practical methods were r^arded as a short cot to precisely the 
same end as that reached by theoretical methods — which is not 
the point of the contention. 

If geometry is to be taught at all in primary schools, and if the 
younger pupils in secondary schools are not to be prematurely 
worried witb Uie mysteries of abstract geometrical reasoning, before 
they know something of the concrete &cts, the experimental treat- 
ment must be countenanced ; and it must be recognised that the 
practical " prooti " of geometrical propositions, obtained by means 
of paper outlines, dissected figures, cardboard models and ruler 
and compasses, have a value of their own, though, from the mathe- 
matician's point (^ view, that value is only provisional. All that 
needs to be insisted upon is that such instruction, though not 
r^rously demonstrative, shall not be slipshod; measurementt 
must be exact, and, generally, the methods of the laboratory must 
be transferred to the classroom. 
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The Audy of theoretical geometry will be reserved for the 
Tfaeoreticii secondary Echool, aod even here will not be condnaed 
or demon- long Id cases where no mathematical aptitude is erinced. 
•trative -j^g pupil who shows no taste for the subject, and who 
cannot be brought to see why it is worth while taking 
the trouble to prove strictly fiwts that seemed so ridiculoosly 
obvious, may well be spared a toilsome march through six books 
of Euclid. Just as the measurements of practical geometry should 
be exact, so shonhl the proofe of theoretical geometry be rigorous 
and well understood. This implies that at certain points a short 
excursus into the simple principles of logic — or, if the less pre- 
tentious phrase be preferred, into the connection of the clauses of a 
sentence — will be necessary. Only in this way, for example, can the 
need of a separate proof of the converse pn^XKitioo be made clear. 

Euclid's EleKunts has long been the system of theoretical 
.. geometry recognised in this country, but there are 

abandant signs that bis reign as a sort of sacred text 
has drawn to its close. Of course there is a certain convenience 
in having a common standard of reference, bat this convenience, 
it would appear, has been purchased too dearly. Mathematicians 
and teachers are alike agreed that the deflects of Euclid as an 
elementaiy course in demonstrative geometry are many and serious. 
In reducing his assumptions to the smallest possible number, 
Euclid strains at logical gnats in a manner excessively puzzling to 
a beginner. He always omits the process of analysis, and never 
hints at the reason why he finds himself obliged to follow a 
particular course. He has no idea of generalising the meaning of 
a tenn; with him, for example, an angle is invariably a sharp 
comer, except when in Proposition 33 of Book vL be hints at 
angles greater than two ri^t angles. Seeking certainty atone, 
he makes no distinction between the ways in which we know the 
meaning of terms ; for instance, he definesastra^htlinebyamore 
difficult circumlocution. Finally, geometry, like other sciences, has 
advanced both in methods and in nomenclature, and this prepress 
ought to be reckoned with in presenting the subject to a b^gmner.' 

' Sae De Horgvi'* utide " Encleidea " in Smith'! Dictionary of Gritk and 
Roman Bicgra^y, "Fat the argiunents in hvonr of the retention of Bndid, 
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Only in qaite recent times bu drawing taken rank as a neces- 
■ai7 pait of erei; one's course of school instruction. Duwihd. 
Uiu mnsic, it was fonneilj r^arded as a so-called '"J""*^ 
accomplishment, 01 ornamental flourish, superadded of a geJoal 
to the usual curriculum, forming one of its " extras," education, 
and suf^osed to be specially appropriate to the needs of young 
ladies. Bnt apart from these restrictions, the teaching left much 
to be desired. The drawings were often insincere copies cA other 
drawings, produced by the united efforts of pupil and teacher, 
and perhaps chiefly by those of the latter. The first attempts in 
this country to make drawing part of a general education were 
those of the South Kensington authorities. Their schemes were, 
bowerer, dominated by the idea of improving design in manu- 
frctOTCs, and therefore made much of freehand drawing from 
conventional patterns and from geometrical models, to the ex- 
clusion of the best elements of the older plan. Id this there 
seems to be a confosioa of the aims of a general education with 
those oi technical instruction, and the chuiges that followed the 
Report of die Commission of ift89 accentuated this concision in 
the cunicola of the primary schools. Besides this, the stress laid 
M^oa mare copying, and the absence of concurrent practice in 
original design, tended to defeat even the one-sided aims which 
the scheme of instruction was intended to accomplish. 

Setting aside the improvement of design, then, as an inadequate 
guiding principle, whal^ we may ask, are the true aims of drawing 
in a general education? Some have answered this question by 
pointing to the numoous trades and professions in which drawing 
is tuefiil or indispensable, but this again is the concern of technical 
Instruction. A subject which is useful to one who is to enter the 
building trade or the engineering profession need not therefore be 
inflicted on one who is to become a labourer, a shopkeeper, a 
lawyer, or a physician. Others have answered our question by 
enimierating the various forms d indirect discipline which drawing 
afibrds; it is claimed that drawing tends to develop clear and 

tee the entertwiing volDme, Euclid and hit liod*m RitaU, by C. L. Dodgton 
(LewUCMTall); kUo tbe essay on " ElemMitary Oeouutfy " in Todhuntcc'l 
ConJUcl 0/ SiadUt. 
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accurate obsemdoo, that it impaits steadioess and delicacy to 
the special organs of touch, that it helps to the retention of mental 
images, that it exercises the constructive and inventive imagina- 
tion, and that it yields a traiaing in habits of order and neatness. 
Now there is doubtless much truth in all this, for diawing, like 
other studies, has its own special psychological place and value. 
Bat as in other cases this kind of plea is in itself insufBdenL In 
the first place it is by no means clear that these lesulta could not 
be secured in other ways ; and, in the next place, mere considera- 
tions of discipline are no guide to the content of the drawing 
conrse, for the discipline above described might well be secured 
by the delineation of what is ugly, immoral, or, at best, meaning- 
less. The fact that the scheme <rf instruction that long held the 
field in our primary schools drilled the child for two years in 
drawing isolated lines of various sorts may be cited as an apt 
example. 

The true defence of drawii^ as an element of general educa- 
tion appears to lie in its utility as a means of expression, repre- 
sentative or ideal. Skill with the pendl may be made 'a means 
of furthering almost every other school pursuit, whether literary, 
as in the case of history, or scientific, as in the case of nature- 
study. And after school life is over, the skill attained may serve 
in the trade or profession selected ; and it certainly wili serve, 
like muucal taste and skill, to raise the tone of the leisure part of 
life ; for " in the temple of An, many who can never stand on 
the pinnacle may find a safe comer near the ground". Humble 
efibrts will find their reward in sympathetic ap[weciation of the 
noblest examples of art, and in the new delights with which the 
home and the common things of life may be invested. But these 
results will not be realised by drilling the pupil in the mere 
grammar of form. 

Precisely similar remarks apply to plastic art as an element 

of instruction. As the drawing exercise is founded 

upon the child's natural tendency to express himself 

with paper and pencil, so clay-modelling answers to the instinct 

which exhibits itself in the making of mud pies and snow men. 

It might jusdy be maintained that modelling is in some respects 
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•npaior to dnwing, since tho k/noet treats things u they really 
an, whilst the ktter reduces them to two-dimensioiial form. At 
any rate thoe can be no doubt that the moulding of geographical 
forms ia an exerciae of incomparable value in that department of 
instruction, and that a rudimentary love of the beautiful may be 
loomoted by the modellmg of suitable natural objects. 

Matma/ intinutwn has, like drawing, been recommended and 
defended on a vari^ of grounds. According to h^^^i, 
its more enthusiastic advocates, there are few intel- Ikstkuc- 
lectual or moral excellencies which it does not di- '"'"*' 
rectly foster ; ^ whilst others advance the crudely utilitarian plea 
that the use of wood-working tools is a widespread necessity. All 
that we have said of instruction in drawing seems, however, to 
^^ly here with at least equal force. Unless it is connected with 
die rest of a child's occupatioiu, and is thus made ft real means of 
self-expression ; unless, too, it is used to further the ends of rudi- 
mentary artistic training, it is extremely difficult to vindicate the 
daims of this occupati<m to a place in a graeral course of ustruc- 
tion. And even for these purposes an easily manipulated material 
like clay would seem to possess advantages over wood and iron 
fbr school purposes. If it be fiirther contended that the school 
workshop tends to breed respect for the dignity of labour, the 
point must be conceded ; but with the reservation, first, that this 
excellent end is attainable in otha ways which should be alterna- 
tive and, secondly, that the products of such labour should be 
usehil or beautihil, and should not be chosen for the purpose of 
mere formal drill in the use of tools. One system kec^ a boy for 
a long period making fragmentary wooden joints, which are cer- 
tainly devoid of beauty, and as certainly devoid of utility except 
as firewood. Sloyd was a great advance on this, but its advo- 
cates, eager to tmnsplant the system bodily from the land of its 
Irirth, forgot how largely in our own country iron is used for 
making artides which in Scandinavia are made of wood. 

In the instruction of girls, the manual employments above dis- 
cussed are usually replaced, wholly or in part, by certain of the 

* See Salomon's Tluory cf BdmtUhnal SUyd. 
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doumtic arts, and notably by needlework and cookery. Qearty, 
PouBsnc howevM, the parallel is not complete, for whereas com- 
Akti. paratively few boys will afterwards find any direct use 

for the manual arts usually taught io schools, there are few giiti 
who will not need to lew, and perhaps to co<^ and fewer still 
who will Dot play their part in life the better for having leamt. 
Their almost oniveisal importance to adults is not enough, how- 
ever, to justify the inclusion of these arts in the coiriculum, unless 
it can be shown also that they lie within the aiea of the pupil's 
interests, for otherwise we should be prematurely forcing upon her 
a species of technical instruction. But this condition seems in 
most cases to be sufficiently satisfied by the child's tendency to 
imitate her elders ; for a girl commonly exhibits an eariy desire to 
imiute those about her in the use of the needle and perhaps in 
some of the operations of the kitchen. Now since these two con- 
ditions aie generally satisfied, practically tumxrsal adult necessity 
and juvenile interest, the propriety of totching a girl to sew and to 
cook will depend entirely upon the way in which the teaching is 
done ; and here certain cautions must be entered. First, these 
exercises must be kept within narrow limits, so as not to press out 
other studies which, though perhaps looming less large in adult 
life, are also less likely to be undertaken at a later period. This 
caution is the more necessary because the superintendence of 
these branches of teaching is usually entrusted to specialists, who 
are only too apt to apply the cobUer's maxima — there's nothing like 
leather. Next, the instruction diould be practical, and books 
should be avoided, especially that class of publications known as 
" domestic science readers ". Lastly, the instruction should be 
designed to make the pupil observe and think, so that blind 
acquiescence in recipes, and all else that is merely empirical, is as 
hi as possible avoided. Provided these requirements are folfilled, 
we may with dear consciences include some of the domestic arts 
in any scheme of general education for girls, until some one shall 
show, what has not yet been shown, that these arts, when pursued 
with intelligence and insight, are less hberal than some others 
which by common consent find a place in the curriculum. 
Voeal musU is now generally recognised as a necessary element 
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of the course of instruction in schoob of all grades. Experience 
has amply ihown that the proportion of children irtio 
are quite inaccessible to skilful teaching is insignifi- 
cant, and that we are therefore no longer justified in regarding sing- 
ing as an " extra," reserved for the few who show anusual promise. 
Music ranks with literature as one of those subjects which prepare 
all alike for rati(Hial ways of employing their leisure. As in other 
departments of instruction, derer pupils may subsequently re- 
ceive an elaborate training, but the chief business of the school is 
to lay such a common foundation of musical knowledge, taste, and 
skill as may afterwards be built upoa according to the measure of 
the papH's powers and opportunities. Vocal music is in a double 
sense a sufficient foundation ; for, on the one hand, inability to 
perfOTm upon an instrument by no means excludes one from the 
monlding and refining influences of good music, and, on the other 
hand, vocal exercises are r^arded as the best preparation for an 
extended musical training. 

In recent times, and especially since the elaboration of the 
■0I-& system, singing " by note " has largely replaced singing " by 
ear" in elementary Instruction. The value of this reform can 
hardly be over-estimated, inasmuch as it adds power to knowledge ; 
but in applying it certain mistakes need to be avoided First, it 
roust be remembered that the learning of songs need not wait 
upon progress in sight-singing. Just as a child learns verses and 
hears stories which he is as yet quite unable to read, so he may 
and should learn appropriate songs "by ear " which aie br in 
advance of his skill in reading music. Secondly, in their anxiety 
to train pupils to perform accurately the technical exercises 1^ 
sight-singing, teachers have frequently forgotten that these exer- 
cises are not an end in themselves. The " reading " of music 
bears in fact the same relation to school songs as the reading 
of English bears to school literature ; in each case the mere power 
to use a tool may just as easily be employed for evil as for good. 
Unless the school confer upon Its pupils a taste for what is 
musically pure and elevating, it had perhaps better omit music 
altt^etber. Above all, the national songs and folk-songs, that 
have proved their qualities by surviving the ravagea of time, 
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should be freely drawn upon for the putpooe of storing the 
musica] memory. To neglect these for the o^ ^ stuff that is 
so abundantly purveyed for use in schools is like ignoring Shake- 
speare and Tennyson in &vour of the poets of the local news- 
paper. There will, of course, be scope for sense and discretion 
on the teacher's part in the matter of choosing songs from these 
sounds. He will not &vour songs of revelry and of love, though 
the naive simplicity of some of these surely makes them " safle " 
enoogh. Patriotic and sea songs, and songs " for auld lang syne " 
may, of course, be more freely drawn upon. 

The Bol-fa system, when used, should be regarded as intro- 
ductory to the universally recognised notation. Of the immense 
impulse that has ioeeo given by the forma to musical knowledge 
among the masses of the people there can be no doubt Still, 
there is every reason why some knowledge of the old notation 
should be grafted upon the sol-fa, at least in the last year or two 
of the primary school course. If in the secondary school the 
staff notation is used from the first in the teaching of ranging, the 
morable^oh pUn is acknowledged to be the best. 

The child's natural tendency to promote his own health and 
PHyaicAL strength by incessant exercise receives a more or less 
EuKCtsBs. decisive check as soon as be embarks upon his school 
career, for he is then required to sit or stand in prescribed posi- 
tions for s(»ne hours each day for purposes of instruction. When 
all has been done that can be done to improve the hygienic 
conditi<xu of school work, and when due allowance has been 
made for such out-of-door instruction as can be given, it remains 
true that school life is on the whole unfavourable to sound physi- 
cal development, unless counteracting agencies are at work. 

Such igendes are supplied, at least in part, by the well-known 
OameL E"""^ ""^ sports which stand as modem repre- 
sentatives of traditional forms of recreation, such as 
cricket, football, hockey, tennis, fives, racquets, rowing, fencing, 
running, and leaping. Upon the number and variety of these 
pasdmes, and the skill and enthusiasm of their devotees, no 
country in the world has a better right than our own to pride 
itself, and it would be difficult to over-estimate the physical and 
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moral advaDtages which they offer, when puisued under proper 
conditions. It will be iDstmctive to note one or two of their lead- 
ing characteristics. Thejr are pursued primarily for the sake of 
the games themselves, and only indirectly for the sake of the 
exerdse they afibrd, the right development of the body being no 
part of the conscious object of those who take part in them. This 
drcurostance, while it accounts to some extent for the zest with 
which the games are played, has been alleged as one of their 
deficiencies from the point of view of symmetrical physical de- 
velopment, for "the lower limbs and the right arm have the lion's 
share of the exercise in almost every one " of them, and to the eye 
of the expert " it is as easy to tell from the general development 
of any youth what recreative exercise he has practised when at 
school, as it is to tell from the conformation of the chest whether 
a man pulls on the bow or the stroke side of his college boat".^ 
The validity of this argument would appear to lie chiefly, however, 
against the exclusive pursuit of one kind of recreative exercise, for 
when a sufficient variety of games is played, it will go hard if those 
parts of the body which most need development do not get it. 
Again, we note that each of these games and sports assumes the 
aspect of a contest between two sides, and this, it Is alleged, is a 
source of weakness as well as strength ; of strength, because of 
the fine opportunities the games aflbrd of cultivating self-control 
aiKl a soise of honour and justice ; of weakness, because they 
lend themselves so easily to the purposes of the mere sight-seer 
and of the gambler. The prim&fade force of the latter contention 
is unfortnnately obvious enough ; the fault, however, lies not in 
cricket and football, but in the morals of the period. 

A belief in the shortcomings of popular games, as well as the 
spread of education and the consequent need of (2) Formal 
exercises that might counteract the bad tendencies gymnMtic*. 
of schoohoom life, led to the adoption in this country, during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, of schemes at formal 
drill, carefuUy devised for the purpose of exercising the various 
muscles, like those systems which had been successfully advocated 

* Madaien, PA/mmI BdiualUn, p. drli, 
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earlier in tbe century by Jahn in Germany aad by IJng in Sweden. 
As early as 1S61 these systems vere somewhat unsparingly criti- 
cised by Mr. Herbert Spencer on the ground of their foctitious 
character, their monotony, and the absence from them of that 
agreeable mental excitement which is so important an element io 
the sportive exercises we hare just discussed. ^ When gym- 
nastics are r^arded as an adequate substitute for games, these 
strictures are certainly fair; but they lose their force when the 
stress it placed rather upon the prophylactic and therapeutic 
virtues of formal exerdses. It has been abundantly proved that 
gymnastics, if carefully adapted to individual requirements, are 
most beneficial in cases of constitutional weakness and of de- 
fective development ; and even where growth and development 
are normal, they are used with good results in order to prevent 
the evils incident to the customary sitting posture. Thoimh 
gymnastics are essentially formal and corrective, and therefore 
comparatively uninteresting, they will probably remain as a sup- 
plementary means of physical training. It is noteworthy that 
Ling, whose system, on account of the mildness of its regimen, is 
widely used in the education of girls and of young children, was 
led by his own physical weakness to devote his attention to the 
subject. 



[The Rgpect of teaching which I hive thought it best to isolate fbi special 
study in this chapter is nmally treated in connection with that with which I 
shall deal in Chapter IX. The lilt of references will ttacnfoK be nore ooo- 
veniently given at the end of that chapter.] 

* See hit EdueoHon, chap. iO, 
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CHAPTER vnr. 

SOME MAXIMS OP UBTHODICAL PROCEDURE. 

" Wiie laws and modeni instances'* — Sbakupbakk, 

Thb problein which has engaged our attentioa id the two pie- 
ceding chapters, that of selecting the material of instructioQ, lies 
to a great extent outside the province of the teacher as such, for, 
as we have seen, the school curriculum refMiesents roughly what, 
according to the general opinion of the time, is best worth knowing, 
and so it is decided largely by l^al enactment, and by examining 
and governing bodies operating under legal audiority. The teacher 
may exercise some discretion within the limits so laid down ; he 
can do no more. But we now approach a class of problems which 
are, or should be, peculiarly the teacher's own province. When 
the material of instruction has been broadly determined, there 
remains the task of so disposing and manipulating that material 
that the general aim of instruction — that of evoking a living and 
abiding interest in some of the worthiest objects of human thought 
and endeavour — shall be best attained. Here the teachers are, 
or should be, on their own ground ; and it is upon their liberty in 
this department, and upon the skill with which they use dieir 
liberty, that their right to be recognised as a profession largely 
depends. Everything that tends to limit the te»:her's freedom in 
this sphere, tends ^so facto to reduce his occupation to that of a 
mechanic. 

The scope of this part of ottr inquiry will be best indicated by 
an enumeration of the main problems that await soln- Problema 
tion by a teacher, when he finds himself confronted <»rn«eii«>d. 
by a school and by a broadly-defined curriculum. First, viewing 
the corriculum as a whole, he most determine how ite various 
159 
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parts tie to be airanged, tod in particuUr whether there are good 
reasoDi for placing some lubjecta early aud others later in the 
course of study. Secondly, be must determine to what extent the 
rarious studies are to be treated independently) and to what extent 
they should be correlated. Thirdly, looking at each branch of 
instruction separately, as far as that is possible, he must determine 
the light succession of the topics which it includes, whether these 
be the rules of arithmetic, the events of history, or the facts and 
laws of sdence. Fourthly, still narrowing the extent of the subject* 
matter, he must examine the order of treatment that will genially 
be observed in giving a lesson, or a series of lessons, on any par- 
ticular topic. The order <rf studies, the correlation of studies, the 
arrangement of topics, and the steps of the teaching [Hocess, — these 
are the great outstanding problems of instruction. The first is 
usually the concern of the head master of a school, and the Ust 
that of the class or form masteti whilst the second and third are 
not so distinctly assignable. 

It wiU be seen that the problems here stated have this charao- 
General teristic in common, that they all involve questions 
oatoKOf of arrangement and sequence. They constitute, in 
»ne™od. j^ ^^ province of educational method, properly so 
called. The tena method is so frequently used in educational 
discussions that it will be well to examine it briefly. It is used 
with vatring d^rees of precision in common speech, in the 
various sciences, and in logic. In ordinary language method 
signifies orderly procedure of any kind, as when we say that one 
cannot succeed in study or in business without method. In 
science the term is appUed to any general way of dealing with 
data, in order to reach valid and useful results, as when we speak 
of the method of solving a probton, the method of fluxions, the 
LinnKan method, or the introspective method of psycholc^. The 
logician, again, uses the term in many different connections, as 
when he speaks of inductive and deductive methods, experimental 
methods, the Baconian method, and so forth. More strictly, 
however, the logician defines the doctrine of method either as the 
study of the processes by which our thought endeavours to syste- 
matise our experience, or as the study of the art of expounding to 
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othen the sytteroatised results of our thiokiDg. In the fonnei 
sense, method embraces the whole of what is asmmonly known 
as indactive logic; in the latter sense, the problem of logical 
method conesponds closely with that of pedagogic method ; 
but this part of Ic^c has little to offer in the wa^ of definite 
doctrine. 

In all these various senses in which the term method is employed, 
we discern one common element Each of them im- pedagogic 
plies a way or mode of orderly progression, and this inethod. 
in turn implies a starting-point, a destination, and a road between. 
Applying this idea to the specific matters before us, we see that, 
whether the problem be that of planning a year's oi a term's work 
in a ^ven branch of instruction, or of planning an hour's lesson 
on a given topic, three preliminary questions will always present 
themselres to the thoi^htfiil teacher : first. What is my aim f 
secondly, What is the proper point of departure ? and thirdly, 
Where lies the path between? Whether he can answer these 
questions satisfactorily will depend upon his knowledge of the 
subject, of the child's present mental store, and of the child's 
natural mode of adding to that store. 

In setting forth the &cts and principles of any branch of instruc- 
tion for the benefit of a beginner, we may proceed Two 
acctnding to one or the other of two broadly dis- methods 
tingaisbable methods, both of which are amply illus- <>«<ated. 
trated in oidinary treatises on logic. A good instance of the 
contrast, referred to by Jerons, is seen in the treatment of 
elementary astronomy by Herscbell and by Lockyer respectively. 
The former " supposes a spectator in the first place to survey thr 
appearances of the heavenly bodies and the surface of the earth, 
and to seek an explanation ; he then leads him through a cotu^ 
of a^;uments to show that these appearances really indicate the 
rotundity of the earth, its revolution about its own axis and around 
the sun, and its subwdinate position as one of the smaller planets 
of the solar system ". The latter " commences by describing the 
sun, the centre of the system, and successively adds the planets 
and other members of the system, until at last we have the complete 
picture ; and the reader who has temporarily received everything 
11 
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on the writer's aatbority leet that the descriptkn cmespoadi 
with the truth ".' A like geneial contrast may be drawn between 
two different ways of presendng die materials of any branch of in- 
struction. In teaching a language we may, at the outset, place in 
the pupil's hands a complete grammar, require him to b^e its 
contents on our authority, and afterwards apply and verify its 
forms and rules in reading and in compoddon ; or we may 
bc^ with easy soitencea, spoken or written in the foreign 
language, and lead him gradually to detect and to formulate the 
laws of its grammar. In the case of geogr^y, we may adopt the 
order of a systematic text-book, beginning with the earth as a 
whole, giving definitions of axis, equator, mnidians, continoita, 
oceans, islands, and the like, at length reaching the more detailed 
treatment of portions of the earth's sur&ce ; or we may b^n with 
the immediate surroundings of the learner, and introduce gradu- 
ally the more general aspects of the study. In learning to read and 
write, the child may begin with the letters, proceed to combine 
these into syllables, syllables into words, and at last words into 
sentences, or he may almost at once be introduced to easy words 
and sentences. Geometrical notions may be approached by way 
of abstract definitions or by way of concrete illustrations. We 
may introduce the principles of medianics by formal ddini- 
tions of terms like matter and force ; w we may postpone the 
attempt to define these until much has been done by way of 
simple experiment. Chemistry may begin with definitions of 
elements and compounds, combining weights and proportions, 
atoms and molecules ; or these may similarly be postponed until 
a considerable knowledge of chemical facts has been gained by 
means of observation and experiment. In learning to draw, 
the child may begin by being drilled in the elements of form; 
he may be required to draw lines and angles of various sorts, 
taking it on the teacher^s authority that this tedious work will be 
useful afterwards when the elements come to be combined in 
representations of objects ; or he may b^n with the objects 
themselves, and work fc» accuracy less directly and more gradu- 
My. 

^Bltmtmtary Lmtni bt LofU, LeHon xxiv. 
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Hie question now arises, What are the recpectiTe functtoos in 
the instruction of the yoang of the two methods thos ^^^ ^ 
general!; illiistcated 7 In aniwering this question we theae two 
most bear in mind that, though the teacher's direct luethodi In 
object is that <tf extending and s^stematising the '"'^""K' 
child's knowledge, jet he cannot be held to hare succeeded in 
his task unless he has aroused interest, stimulated the spirit of 
inquiry, and promoted the child's self-activity. Now these all- 
important by-products of the process can be obtained only in one 
way, and that is by shunning all plans in which the child " tern- 
poiarfly recerres eretTthing from the [teacher's] authority," and 
by approaching the subject from the child's own standpoint 
Whatever be the study into which we are to initiate the pupil, he 
will, if he be fit to begin it, possess a certain background of 
relevant ideas, part of his multitudinous experiences ; and it is 
with these ideas that the teacher has first to reckon. This back- 
ground of knowledge will precisely resemble the knowledge which 
Hcischell, in the example we have quoted, attributes to his sup- 
posed student of astronomy ; and we therefore conclude that bis 
is the genenU mode of treatment to be adopted. We must b^in 
with the learner's present store of ideas ; cause him to extend 
these in suitable ways, by reading, observation, experiment, and 
so on ; and gradually reduce the knowledge thus gained to order 
and system. 

What now are the general characteristics of the method of in- 
struction thus illustrated ? For it is only by singling chatsctec 
out its general features, and bringing them into bold iuics of 
relief, that we are likely to gain much that will afibrd '*°'4S^° 
us adequate guidance in leaching. Now the literature bronght out 
of pedagt^ has accumulated a number of maxims by cetuin 
relating to method, each of iriiich emphasises some '"'"""' 
q)ecial aspect of the kind of methodical procedure we have ex- 
etnf^ed, and each of which is frequently illustrated in good 
teaching ; and perhaps the best way of bringing out the points we 
require will be to pass these maxims in brief review. Moreover, as 
they are probably more often quoted and applied than any other 
part of educational theory, and as their value depends entirely 
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upm Um intdligince with which they are interpreted. It wil) be 
well to devote some space to their consideration. 

If we ask what are the common characteristic! of the knowledge 
Proceed which, in all such cases as those we have Eupposed, 
bom 'he learner brings with him to the appointed task, the 

analytii to answer would appear to be that it is relatiTely incom- 
plete, indefinite, and incoherent. The business of the 
teacher is to make it relatively complete, definite, and coherent; 
and he is to bring about these results in ways that will make the 
matter taught a source of abiding interest. This is perhaps the 
most geneial statement that can be made about the method of 
instruction. Now, to say that a child's knowledge is a complex 
and vaguely apprehended whole implies, in the first place, that 
the method of teaching must start with analysis, which is char- 
acterised by the resolution of a complex whole into its parts. But 
this is not all, for throughout the uialytic treatment the teacher 
will have finally in view a more or less perfect synthetic treatment, 
in which the complex whole is viewed as a construction out of the 
simpler constituents yielded by analysis. For example, though 
linguistic rules and forms may be got at analytically, so that the 
pupil makes his own grammar, yet the ideal worked towards is a 
systematic outUne of grammar, which is at length put into his 
hands. And though the principles of geography wiU be taught at 
first by an analytic treatment of the pupil's immediate surround- 
ings, yet the notion of the earth as a globe will be introduced 
early, as a step towards the synthetic treatment adopted in formal 
treatises on the subject. The same principle applies, not only in 
a lengthened scheme of instruction, but also in the treatment of a 
single topic ; first the vague, unanalysed whole, then the analysis, 
and, lastly, the synthesis. We conclude, then, that the general 
method will be neither purely analjrtic nor purely synthetic, and 
that if we want a single descriptive term for the true method of 
iDStmction, we must adopt some such unlovely compound as Dr. 
Laurie's " analytico-synthetic ".• 

The attempt to introduce definiteness and system into know- 
ledge that has been gained by observation and experiment implies 
' IniHtuUi of EducatUm, p. 177. 
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that we have to lead the learner to appreciate abstract terms and 
propositioDs relating to the tnaitex in hand; indeed conneteto 
it is sometimes said, and with much justification, ■>»(»<»• 
that a person is educated in proportion to the number and kind 
of abstract truths which enter, in a real and effective sens^ into 
his mental equipment. Now what we call an abstraction is no 
abstraction at all for the pupil unless he has reached it by his 
own efforts (aided or unaided) — in the analysis of the concrete 
instances out of which it springs. Thus the fimdamental rule of 
method is sometimes expressed t^ saying that it is a procedure 
from the concrete to the abstract, "Our lessons," says Mr. 
Spencer, "should start from the concrete and end in the ab- 
stract' Hie general soundness of this maxim is obvious enough : 
examples and details must precede rales and formulas, whether 
in the r^on of science or of language. There are^ however, 
certain dangeis to be avoided in applying this maxim. The very 
emphasis which has been placed by educational reformers upon 
the necessity o( tfarfing with the concrete may cause a teacher to 
commit the fatal mistake of remaining in the concrete. The 
writer has, for example, known cases in which a teacher has re- 
vised to allow a child to state an arithmetical &ct without direct 
reference to actual objects ; the twelve bricks or marbles or dots 
must be there, and must be counted, or (with a still stronger dash 
of pedantry) must at least be named, long af^ the child is quite 
able to make, with full meaning, the abstract statement that seven 
and iive are twelve. Again, though it is a sound principle that 
requires the b^nnings of nature-study to consist in observing 
carefully the one object under consideration, yet teachers are some- 
times too solemnly exhorted to postpone everything that pertains 
to scientific classification and abstract law ; these must not indeed 
be forced upon the pupil, but, conversely, he must not be forced 
away from diem, when, in the judgment of the teacher, the time 
is ripe (or easy classifications and abstractions, for this would be 
deliberately and artificially to keep the learner upon the lowest plane 
of knowledge, and thus to bring about "arrested development".' 

> Cf. James, Talln to Tttuhtri on Psychologf : " To heu wme antfaoritie* 
on teaching, however, yon would fuppoac that geography not only began, 
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There is the iiirdieT danger that, haring reftcbed the abstract, 
we ^OQld be cootent to rematn there. This is to interpret too 
literalljr Mi. Spencer'a statement that out lessons should " md in 
the abstract ". A grammai lesion that ends with an abstract rule 
or definition, or a lesson in physica that ends with an abstract law, 
or a lesson in geometry that ends with an abstract proposition, is 
a lesson only half-finished. For the sole fiinction of an abstract 
truth in the mind's economy is to throw light upon hitherto un- 
examined concrete details ; otherwise, the abstraction becomes 
a piece of useless knowledge, to be stowed away in the mind's 
lumber-room. 

Another fovonrite maxim of tnstructtoo b that we should pro- 
Known to <^6^ 'i^'Q f^ known to the unknown. Not only 
onk"***"- roost we start with what is known vaguely and incom- 
pletely, and proceed to introduce clearness and fulness into the 
child's ideas, but we must then go on, step by step and step 
after step, to arrange the topics of instruction so that those that 
precede shall lead logically to those that follow, and form Ibr 
them appropriate " apperception masses ". If a lesson is to beget 
interest and attention, it must contain elements both of familiarity 
and of novelty. A pupil is wearied, on the one hand, by the 
elaboration of what is familiar or obvious, and on the other by 
the presentation of bets that find no points of connection with 
his previous knowledge. The aroidaiKe of both these kinds of 
dulness is what we chiefly mean when we say that teaching ought to 
be interesting. There are some who fear that modem education 
tends to relax the pupil's moral fibre by making things too easy 
and pleasant* But interest is not the same thing as amusement, 

bnt ended with the scbool-yud uid the neighbouiiDg hill, uid that pbjinta 
wM one endlen round of repeating the lame aoit of tedioni weighing and 
measuring operation ; wbetMi a verr few example* are uinatly si^cient to 
■et the imagination Gree on genuine liiMS, and then what the mind cravea is 
a tnoie rifiid, general, and abstract treatment " (p. 151)- 

>Tbii is a &vouitte tbesis of the "harder " school of pedagogy. " It is. 
no doubt," nys J. S. Hill, " a very laudable effort, in modem tMcfaing, to 
render a* much w poe^le of what the young are required to learn, easy 
and interesting to them. But when thii principle i* pnshed to the length of 
not requiring tbetn to learn anything but what bat been made easy and 
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and is not incompatible with a certain amount of dnidger)i. That 
teacher has succeeded who has so fu interested hb pupils that 
they are ready on occasion to face drudgery in their eager pursuit 
of knowledge. And one principal way of securing auch interest is 
obserrance of that law of the mind's working, roughly expressed by 
saying that we must proceed from the known to the unknown. 

We are now able to put into its right place the maxim that bids 
OS proceed from the simple to the complex. For that simple u 
which is simplest relatively to one who is fully versed complex. 
in a department of knowledge is not the same as that which is 
simplest relatively to one who is banning to study it To one 
who knows geometry the abstract notions of point, line, circle, 
etc., are the simplest; and in this sense a system like that of 
Euclid proceeds from the simple to the complex. If the maxim 
meant only this, it would obviously stand in flat contradiction to 
the one which tells us to proceed from the concrete to the abstract. 
But it means also that in the case of the young learner we should 
begin with the concrete unanalysed notions gained bom common 
experience, which to him are the simplest, and that we should go 
on to unfold their complexity (which he is as yet unaware oQ by a 
process of analysis. The older pupil who has already appre- 
hoided the simple and abstract notions wDl have no difficulty in 
banning with them. Where precisely we shall begin, what 
precisely we shall fix upon, in any given case, as the simplest ideas 
for the learner, must depend upon our knowledge of his mental 
equipment Take, for example, the study erf history. One writer 
would have us begin, " not certainly by plunging at once into the 
stcny of Julius Cicsar and the Druids," but by making "some 
simple and fundamental historical ideas intell^ble — a States a 

interesting, one of the chief object! of education U taoificed" {Atitobio- 
ft^V' PP- 5^53)- Upon which we lemaik that the teachei who u intent on 
making his pupils reallj nndenttuid what they are doing need not flatter 
hinuelf that he ti liliely to sDcc«ed too well in making thing* "eaiy and 
intetcfting ". It ia a diffoent matter, of Goane, when we attempt to amootb 
the way by evading difficnltiea that ought to be &Ked. Thii (to nie a almile 
of De Idoigan'i vrith tefetence to eating tbe inheceot difficultiet of mathe- 
raatici) ii like easing a ahip of war by throwing her gnni ovetboaid. She 
looks as like a ^p of wai as erec — antil the occasion for fighting arrives 
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nsdon, a dynasty, a. monarch, a Parliament, l^islatioD, the ad- 
ministration of justice, taxes, dvil and foreign war ".' Now, «a 
airangement of this kind might suit an adult who, though almost 
as ignonmt sf history as a child, has yet tiad considerable ex- 
perience of life, and, having kept his eyes open, is prepared to 
assimilate this array of abstract notions. But the teacher who 
adopted this plan of introducing a child of nine or ten to the 
study of history would almost certainly fail A strong dramatic 
instinct, a keen interest in stories of all kinds, and perh^>s a 
growing preference for stones that are true — these are the humble 
sling and stone with which the child is equipped ; and it is with 
these that be must be helped to make his first conquests in the 
field of history. Ideas about dynasties and parliaments will 
gradually be insinuated as the course of instructioD proceeds, but 
they must bide their time. The teacher who begins with Cassar 
and the Druids is so far right at least, that he has shown truer 
insight into the nature of the child. 

The method we have exemplified is sometimes described by 
Follow saying that it obeys the maxim that we should follow 

bmoic nature. A glance at the dictionary shows that the 

word ' ' nature " is of kaleidoscopic import, and history shows that 
it is indeed a word to conjure with, in the realm of educational 
theory not less than in any other. Sometimes it means the world 
of matter and of blind physical force. At other times it refers 
to the condition of the savage, the " state of nature " signifying 
the absence from human life of all that constitutes civilisation. 
It is in the former sense that the word is used when we are told 
to leave the young offender to the discipline of nature, on the 
principle that the burnt child dreads the fire ; and it is in the 
latter sense that it is used when education is spoken of as a 
natural, i.e., an instinctive, process, like the up-bringing of its 
young by an animal. " As soon as education becomes an art," 
writes Rousseau, " it is well-nigh impossible for it to succeed." 
On the contrary, not only is education an art, but it is a complex 
and difficult one, in which, tboi^h we take our cue from nature. 

' Sir J. O. Fiteh, Lnturu o* Ttathing, p. yfi. 
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we aim tt ideals which nature does oot leveal. The truth con- 
tained in the maxim is, then, that we must adi^t our means to the 
laws of the child's physical and mental development. But even as 
dius stated the maxim must be inteqireted and applied with caie. 
The faculty- psTcbology has encouraged the notion that in the 
cailier years the child should be exeicised in little else than sense- 
tiaining, that at the nest stage, since memory is at its best— a very 
questionable statement — he should be burdened with lists of facts 
and names and dates to be acquired by rote, and that last of all 
be should be given the opportunity of cultivating his reasoning 
powers. If this is our interpretation of tbe maxim "follow 
nature)" &r more harm than good must come of applying it. 

Another maxim of method is that in teaching we should prefer 
the psycholc^iical to the logical order. By this is p^^^^j 
meant that in teaching a given subject we should caf and 
adopt tbe order dictated by the laws of mental evolu- 'oKiul 
tion, rather than that of a systematic exposition of the 
nibject Irom first principles. This is of course true, but the 
maxim in question seems a somewhat awkward way of stating the 
case. The latter method is as psychological as the former, if the 
leamei happens to be prepared to grasp the first principles ; and 
the former method is as logical as tbe latter, though it bappois 
not to be deductive and synthetic. 

One aspect of the general method of instruction is sometimes 
described t^ saying that we should proceed from tbe whole to 
whole to its parts. This is, of course, a short way of P*'**- 
sayii^ that we should begin with the complex unanalysed whole 
known to the child, and proceed to make dearer first the parts 
and lastly tbe whole. There is, however, a good deal of danger 
in applying such a popularly-worded maxim as this. For example, 
one writer infers from it that in teaching geography to young 
children we should b^n with the earth as a globe, that being the 
whole whose parts are to be made clearer. But the maxim, cor- 
rectiy interpreted, has reference to the "whole" known to the 
chUd, which in this case is the physical surroundings of his home 
and school. On the same principle we should, in giving an object 
lesson on tea or tobacco, b^n with the product as known to tbe 
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child, M., u it comet from the shop, and work backwards to the 
plant itself; whereas in giving a lesson on a geranium we should 
begin with the whole plant. 

That we should in teaching proceed from the concrete to the 
PsiticaliT abstract is sometimes expressed otherwise by saying 
to fentnL that we should proceed from particular facts to genoml 
trnths, the diffeience being that the latter maxim dmws distinctiTe 
attention to the Ic^cal character of out procedure, to the &ct, 
namely, that we have here a process of induction. The parallel 
caution mast be given that the pupil should pass on to the 
general truth as soon as he is able to diseng^e it, and that the 
geneiml truth should then be applied to the elucidation of fiirther 
particular hOa ; in other words, that the inductive treatment 
should lead to, and be followed by, the deductive. It may be re- 
marked, however, that little appears to be gained by these ways of 
putting the matter. We do not always proceed from particular 
&cts to general laws, but sometimes from less general to more 
general laws ; for example, we learn trora the observation of par- 
ticular &cts that hot water breaks glass vessels, but this and other 
less geneial (or empirical) laws are afterwards brought under a 
more general law of physics. Again, we must remember that a 
particulai &ct becomes so for the pupil only when he views it in 
the light of a general law. What be starts with is not so much 
particular as indefinite, unresolved, and complex. 

The last remark so^ests the further maxim that methodical pro- 
indeRnite cedure in teaching implies an advance from the inde- 
M definite, finite to the definite. First the vague, unanalysed unity, 
then the differentiation of parts and aspects, then the int^ration 
of parts into a connected whole, and soi lastly, a more dearly de- 
fined unity — this in genoal terms is the law that runs through the 
process of mental development. The child's first notion of a 
flower is that of a vague complex whole in which petals, anthers, 
and stamens are as yet undistinguished ; bis first notion of num- 
ber is that of vague many-ness or plurality ; his first geographical 
notions consist of a vague knowledge of his immediate environ- 
ment, and when later he is introduced to the geography of a 
particular r^;ion, he starts, ot should start, with a vague idea of 
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it> geiienl appearance and structure; and hii first geometrical 
DotioDf are vague idea* of fonn. The attempt to put exact ideas 
into the inuDature mind can only result, tberefcHc, in the com- 
munication of verbal statements. We must be contoit to b^in 
with the indefinite knowledge which the child brings to the task, 
and to work gradually for clearness and precisioQ. 

In dealing with the maxim that bids us proceed from the par- 
ticular to the general, we saw that it muM often mean Empiiicai 
passing from leas general to more general knowledge, torational. 
and this frequently means passing from empirical to rational 
knowledge. Empirical knowledge is that which rests only on the 
observed fwOt of experience, but of which we can give no reasoned 
account. A boy may know empirically that exposed water-pipes 
burst afier a hard frost, that a falling barometer portends rain, that 
the winters of Moscow are severer than those of London, and that 
a spectator at a cricket match sees the ball struck before he bean 
the sound of the impact. Rational knowledge, on the other hand, 
is that in which sucli &cts as these lall into their places in a more 
general system of truth, and are thereby scientifically explained. 
If the boy is to reach this higher plane, it can only be by having 
the empirical obtervations marshalled and analysed ; and so the 
maxim is sometimes propounded that in teaching we should 
proceed from the empirical to the rational 

Not only the individual, however, but also the race, is under the 
necesuty of acquiriiq; a stot^ of empirical generalisa- 
tions, gleaned from practical experience, before the uidraoial 
wganised knowledge we call science becomes possible; develop- 
aod so we are reminded of the maxim, for wider in its 
scope, that "the education of the child must accord, both in 
mode and arrangement, with the education of man considered 
bistoiically ". This doctrine is connected with the biological 
theory of recapitulation, whose general purport is that " the series 
ot fcmns presented by the individual organism during its develop- 
ment from the original germ to its perfect condition is a short and 
compressed repetition of the long series of forms presented by the 
ancestors of this organism, from the earliest periods of the so- 
called organic creation up to the presoit time ". It would appear, 
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for example, that the pre-natal and eaily post-natal life of Ibe child 
corresponds in its main teitures with the loviei planes of animal 
lifei and that the later stages of the child's devdopment are 
paralleled by the places in the series of animal forms occupied by 
the higher animals and by man. The correspondence is easily 
illustrated in a graeral way. As the power of speech appears 
comparatively 1^ in the child's development, so it doubtless 
appeared in the race just as man emerged from the condition of 
an animal. The earlier forms of mental activity in the child, in 
which the life of sense-perception, movement, and instinct pre- 
dominate, correspond with those seen in the higher animals and in 
the lowest races of mankind. In the savage's fondness for toys, 
in bis verbal inventions, in his Uking for strong ccMitnsts of 
colour, in his taste for gay personal adornment, in his drawings, 
in his fanciful transformations of the objects of sense, in his 
readiness to believe in superruitural agencies, and in the nature 
and sources of his fears, we find striking resemUances to the 
young child.' And in the moral sphere, the advance from im- 
pulsive to deUberative action, the gain in self-<»ntroI and the 
passage from external to internal sanctions of conduct, mark the 
progress alike of the individual and of the race. 

On the ground of this general parallelism some of the followers 
Thecal- ^^ Heibart hold that both the selection and the 
lure-epocb" arrangement of the matter of instruction must be 
theory. determined by the historical stages of human culture 

as well as by the sugcs of the child's development, and definitive 
curricula have been constructed in accordance with the "culture- 
epoch " principle. Of these, excellent as are the suggestions that 
some of them embody, it is certainly not too much to say thai 
they are premature, since the theory that they rest upon is after 
all only a theory, by no means established in its details. Besides, 
even if the parallel were clear and complete, it would apply to the 
whole of human life from infancy to maturity, and to the iriiole of 
a people's history from its beginnings to recent times, whereas the 
most serious attempt to give a practical turn to the parallel has 

•See Sully's SIuMm of ChUikood, passim. 
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indeed iDcltid«d in its purview the whole sweep of histofy, from its 
dim twilight of l^en^down to the growth of the modera state, but 
on the other hand has confined itself to the period of the pupil's 
life between the sixth and the fourteenth year. 

And even If this halting and doubtAil correspondence were 
amended, we should still be compelled to object that, whereas the 
IHX)blemE of instruction are functions of two variables, of the child 
and of the community of which he is a member here and now, 
this theory assumes another principle which, even if it be true, 
takes into account only the individual child, and makes light of 
the present requirements of the civilisation that surrounds him. 
Though there may be a close parallel between the mental powers 
of a child and those of his remote ancestors, yel he is a member 
of a very different society, and the amUnt of his mental life is 
therefore quite different from theirs. " He finds all around him a 
differrat way of interpreting the bets of experience, different views 
of right and wrong, different conceptions of life and duty;"* and 
it is in the light of these that he must be educated. No one will 
deny that Robinson Crusoe, King Arthur, and Robin Hood are 
suitable for children of sevai and eight ; but it would be just 
as idle to deny the appropriateness of the stories of Florence 
Nightingale and of Gordon. On the whole, we conclude that 
the parallel between individual and racial development, though 
extremely interesting and suggestive, and though serving as an 
additional reminder that we must not expect too much from the 
pufdl either intellectually or morally, affords no safe indication 
either of what a child should know and believe, or of what should 
be bis notions of conduct and duty. 

The maxim we have just discussed bears upon the selection as 
well as upon the arrangement of the material of instruc- ji,^ .. y/^^. 
tion, and so it has led us into a slight digression from istic" 
the subject of this chapter. Returning now to the '"*'*'<^ 
commonly accepted formulas that relate only to the problems tS 
method, let us note the one that recommends us to let children 
find out things for themselves, or, in the fashionable phrase of the 

*J. We1ton,£.<K^aIBiWMa/EA>Mtwii,p. asa 
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day, to adopt the "hrariitic" method of instnicdoa. In our 
insistence upon the need of banning with the snalpsis (d the 
concrete bets that lie to band, and of proceeding gradually to 
more complete and definite knowledge, we have implied that the 
child should be told oothii^ that he may fidrly be expected to 
find out for himself, either by obco-vatioa or by inf«ence ; but 
this important aspect of methodical [nrocedure may well be singled 
out for special emphasis. That telling is not teaching is indeed 
an old pedagogic saying, though in our day it is sometimes put 
fcnward as if it were an absolutely new goapeL Having admitted, 
or rather insisted upon, its general soundness, we roust proceed, 
however, to guard ouiselves igainst possible misconceptions. 

In the first place, the principle that the pupil should discover 
things for himself, so fitr as it is valid, i^^ies to all brancjies of 
instruction. It is sometimes stated, or at least suggested, that 
the principle applies in a peculiar setise to experimental sdefice, 
in a less degree to mathematical science, and in a still less degree 
to literary studies. But these distinctions probably rest up(Hi 
traditional and imperfect methods of teaching the latter subjects 
rather than upon any profound and inevitable differences arising 
from the nature of the subjects. Guided in part by his previous 
training, the pupil may feel for himself the beauty of a poem, or 
may discover for himself the peculiarities of an author's styl^ or 
may collect and aiiange in an original fashion die materials for an 
essay, or may formulate for himself an arithmetical principle or a 
syntactical rule ; and if so, he is being tau|^t by " heuristic " 
methods just as surely as if he had discovered for himself a &ct 
belon^g to biological or physical science. This is no question 
of the relative values of science and literature in promoting the 
spirit of inquiry, but between dogmatic instruction and its opposite, 
whatever the particular subject of instruction may be. 

In the next place, let us avoid all wild statements to the effect 
that the pupil most be totd nothing and must find out everything. 
We may all demur to the contention that if, say on some question 
of experimental physics, a boy "does not believe the statements 
of his tutor — probably a clergyman of mature knowledge, recog- 
nised ability, and blameless character — his suspicion is irrational, 
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and manifests a want of the power of appreciatiog evidence " ; ' 
for the point at issue i^ not the boy's attitude towaida his tutor, 
but bis attitude towards science, and his suspicion would be simplj 
a healthy consciousness that the evidoice offered him is not of 
the light kind. It is quite a different thing, howerer, to commit 
ounelves to the extravagant proposition that the pupil is to be 
independent of the teacher, or at least that the duty of the latter 
ia done when he has provided materials for investigation. " The 
best of teachers will tell a class some fact in natural history, when 
be might have taken them into the fields to observe it for them- 
sdves. The fact is wanted then and there; to observe it directly 
woold cost half a day ; to omit all mention of it would be to omit 
a necessary qualification of an important principle which is being 
worked out. If we are to make our natural science absolutely for 
ourselves, we must be prepared to spend some centuries upon it"* 
Yet scarcely less than this seems to be implied by those who 
enunciate, in season and out of season, the proposition that the 
child should be placed in the position of an original discoverer. 
Such a statement is nude in reckless disregard of patent &cts. 
The man of science or of letteii approaches his problem with that 
mature knowledge or ripe scholarship which guides him in choos- 
ing bis facts, and in fiaming and verilying his hypotheses. On 
the other hand, the child's " apperception masses " are scanty and 
ill-organised, and so the teacher's business is, not to leave him to 
fimible his way as best he can, but to give him just as much help 
as will enable him to make real and encouraging pn^rcss in the 
paths of simple research. Moreover the schoolboy, unlike the 
original discoverer, is only too ready to jump at conclusions and to 
make hasty inferences; and unless he be carefuUy checked and 
guided, this tendency will result in a sort of training the very 
levcrsc of that which is contemplated by advocates of purely 
" heuristic" teaching. An exception may of course be made in 
the case of the boy who shows originality. " But originality is a 
rare gift, while imitation is almost universally found in children. 
And the two have a closer relation than is commonly supposed 
■Todhunter, Tk4 CcKjtict of StuMdi, f. 17. 
*\f. (. M>s)l( yountid of EdHtaHon, Jan., 1895. 
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So far from beii% antagonistic we may even go so far as to say 
that imitation is one <rf' the surest stepping-stones to originality. 
Putting aside, perhaps, a few cases of rarest grains, we shall find 
that most men who have made their mark in letters, art, or science, 
have passed through an imitative phase as a definite stage in their 
development We must not carry the heuristic theory to extremes, 
but must remember how potent is the influence of example, how 
great is the value of wise demonstration." > 

We come here upon a distinction which is sometimes drawn 
between intellectual training and intellectual disdiriine. A boy 
is trained when he is led, step by step, through a process of in- 
vestigation or proof; he is disciplined when he is required to 
discover for himself the steps of the process. Clearly the second 
is the more valuable exercise whenever it is possiUe, but this fad 
need not bUnd us to the value of the first. The learner who 
follows intelligently the course of an argument — say the steps of 
a geometrical proof — is at any rate gaining insight into the method 
it exemplifies, and by gradually accustoming himself to the method 
he may afterwards be able to apply it correctly to new cases. 
Training and disdpUne as here defined have so much in common 
that we liave generally used them as convertible terms, but it 
will now be seen that discipline involves more than training. 
The actual process of teaching usually involves a good deal of 
both.* 

We must end, as we began, our consideration of these maxims 
Summary ^7 pointing out the common thoi^bt that underlies 
of the them. Each of them regards knowledge from the 

'"'^""' point of view of the growing and developing mind, 
and exhibits some aspect of the way in which the natural course 
of mental growth should influence the presentation of new know- 
ledge. At the same time each of them reminds us that the 
teacher who is master of his subject will have in view a systematic 
arrangement of the parts of that subject, urespective of the needs 
of the learner, beginning with the simplest and most general 
notions, and building up in deductive fashion a body of complex 

' Lloyd Morgan, Official Riport of NalunSludy ExhibilioH, p. 146. 
*On this dininction tee Laurie's IniHtuta of BducatiVH, pp. SaS^, 
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Mid detailed truths. Analysis is to be followed by synthesis ; the 
" psychological " order, which adapts the material of itutniction 
to the child's growing mental powers, is to be followed by the 
"l<^cal" order, which unfolds the parts of the subject in the 
manner seen in its perfection in the mathematical sciences ; the 
concrete must precede the abstract, but armed with the latter we 
must re^ttack the former ; particular facts must precede general 
truths, but these must then be used so as to throw light upon 
hitherto unexplained particulars; the complex must be resoWed 
into its simple elements, but out of these the complex must be 
rebuilt ; the method of discovery roust be followed by that 
synthetic treatment towards which all discovery tends. 

The maxims we have considered are popular and, it must be 
confessed, somewhat loose and unscientific ways of Ke,Q„^on 
stating some of the chief contributions of psychology the foce^o- 
and logic to the theory of teaching, and their signifi- ">«'"»»'"». 
cance can hardly be fiilly grasped by one who has not made a 
serious study of those sciences. Nevertheless they may be made 
a vahiaUe means of enabling a young teacher to rise above the 
level of imitation and ^npiridsm, for at least they draw attention 
definitely to the more general aspects of teaching, and they illus- 
trate clearly the ways in which theory may be expected to help out 
one's rule-of-thumb practice of the teaching art. To do this ser- 
vice, however, they must be carefully guarded and interpreted. 
As we have seen, they may somewhat easily be understood in 
wrong and even in contradictory senses. 

Depending partly upon the pupil's natural way of acquiring new 
knowledge, and partly upon the logical characteristics of the know- 
ledge to be acquired, these maxims embody the principles which 
ought to pervade our treatment of the problems of method. It 
may justly be alleged that they do not carry us far towards a 
aolution of the practical difficulties of the teacher. But this is true 
in a sense of all comprehensive principles whatsoever. The &ct 
is that these general formulas do not pretend to afford definite and 
detailed guidance. Each of them draws attention to some one 
general aspect of the learner's attitude towards the thing he leams, 
and together they serve to indicate the hame of mind in which w« 
12 
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ougbt to approach the question! of arnuiging and |»e«entmg the 
•objects we h&ve agreed to teach. 

REFESENCBS. 
IfiMt of the majdnu refcned to in this dupta txt tWti ud ezponndad 
by Spenoer, in Bdtuali«», diap. ii. ; and they an nwu pcrtioeot^ Gdticiied 
I7 J. Wdtoa,^fuuJ£aHis/£((H«itlM,lut chapter; and by Quick, £^- 
cufimwl Riftrmtn, chap. xix. See alao Snliy* Tiachtr't Handbook ef 
Ptftkol^y, pa««m. Oa the pandlelinn between iodividDt] and racial de- 
TdopmeDt, and iti applicaticni to the choice and orda of itadies, mb alav 
Lanfe, AfftrffVitm (Bng. tiani.), pp. 109.50 ; Rein, OmOmit* cf Pi4ae«tit* 
(Uana., Van Limr), pp. gs-gS ; Pdldn, I»trod%ctUm ta Haiart, pp. 140-44 ; 
P. A. Bamelt, Common Sf m< m TtaMig, p. i:» ; and Dewey, Tk4 Sekool 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ORDER OF STUDIES AND SEQUENCE OP LESSONS. 

" It u neceiMiy u detennine with the greatett accnracy which of the con- 
•titDenta of iiutractiiin ia fit for each age of the child, in otder, on the one 
hand, not to hold him back if he ia rasdr. and on the other, not to load him 
and confiMe him with uj'tluiigfdiwhicli he ii not quite ready" — PaarALOin. 

The two practical problems to which we have to address ounelves in 
this chapter are, fiist, at what point each of the raiioug subjects 
Shan be b^uD(ifat all) in the pupil's school career; and, secondly, 
in what waj the topics included in each subject shall be ar- 
ranged and distributed throughout the years of school life. We 
shall re&ain from ofiering definite and detailed schemes, drawn 
up in tabular form, for every type of school; and shall content 
ourselves with setting forth those general considerations upon which 
all rightly conceived schemes must ultimately depend. No school- 
master who understands his fiinction will need, or will mdeed 
readily tolerate, that his detailed sylUibuses should be drawn up 
by another hand. At the same time, no schoolmaster can afford 
to ignore the application of the broad principles that underiie 
« good syllabus. Those principles, depending partly upon the 
nature of the subject and p«rtly upon the nature of the child, were 
illustrated in the preceding chapter. It is obvious, too, that we are 
thrown back upon such ascertained &cts of the child's development 
as those discussed in the latter part of Chapter V., and the reader 
might do worse than revise that chapter before proceeding fiirther. 
We will b^n with the teaching of the mother-tongue. It will 
again be convenient, as in our discussion of the scope Bhqush 
erf school studies, to consider in turn each of the five La"<i«*o«. 
distinguishable elements into which this branch of instruction may 
be resolved. 

W " 179 
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The art of speaking English clearly and audibly, highly im- 
_^ |. poTtant though we hold it to bei will not assume an 

independent position in the curriculum, but will con- 
nect itself with other branches of teaching. The child of six or 
seven may be assumed to have acquired a foir command of spoken 
English, the quality of which has been determined mainly by the 
influence of his home. Few cases will arise, howerer, especially 
in the primary school, in which trouble taken to secure distinctness 
and accuracy of speech will be thrown away. All lessons in 
which the childr«i take an active part should be utilised for this 
puipose, but the reading lessons, especially during the period 
from seven to ten, will fiunish the best opportunities, at least if 
reading be tai^ht by an intelligent method. At all subsequent 
stages, both in the primary and in the secondary school, teachers 
should resolutely set themselves against slovenly and inartictilate 
speech, whether in reading and reciting, in answering questions, 
or in oral translation. When a second language is begun, the 
scope of this part of instruction will be widened and enriched. 

At what point the child should b^n to acquire the art of 
-^jj^ reading is a question upon which opinion and practice 
|t)Eiilv differ. We may safely say, however, that the tendency 
"«"* " '" ^^"^ '"*' soon. Few children are ripe for the 

use of intelligent methods of learning to read before 
the age of five or six, and few will be the worse, even when school 
life ends at fourteen, if reading lessons be entirely postponed 
until the sixth or seventh year. At any rate, three preliminary 
conditions should be satisfied. The child should be able to 
speak fluently ; his general intelligence should have so for de- 
veloped that he will be able to perceive similarities and differences 
of sound; and he should have had so many interesting stories 
lead to htm that he b^ins to be touched with an enthusiasm for 
getting stories out of books by his own unaided efforts. 

The main purpose in the early lessons is, of courae, to get the 
Alplubeiic child automatically to associate visible signs with 
metbod. spoken sounds. The old-fashioned method of doing 
this — the method which found expression in the spelling-books of 
a former generation — b^n by teaching the alphabet in the cus- 
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tonury fiuhion, and then proceeded to build up combioatiotu of 
two, three, or more sjUables. Little regaid was bad to the real 
difficulties piesented by our insular orthography, and the forms 
presented were often meanmgless to the child — the syllables be- 
cause they had no separate existence, and the words because they 
were beyond the range of the child's vocabulary. A more funda- 
mental defect of the " alphabetic method " was, however, that it 
did not materially assist the learner in his chief difficulty ; for the 
repetition of the sounds " dee-oh-gee," at the sight of a certain 
trio at letters, affords, to say the least, only a dim and indirect 
clue to the sound dT the word "iog". The Eurt that tens of 
thousands have learned to read by this method shows of course 
that the indirect clue eventually becomes sufGcient, but the pro- 
cess is often a long and tedious one. "Phonic* methods are 
designed to remove this error of principle, hj teach- phonic 
iog the sounds of the letters instead of their names, nJetlKxl«- 
reasonably ignoring the theoretical objection that some of the 
consonants are voiceless. The practical difficulty reniains that 
English spelUng is extremdy irregular, but this is got over by 
confining attention at first to words of r^;ular spelling, and by 
the use of distinguishing marks or colours to indicate different 
sound-values of the same letters. So greatly, however, have some 
teachers been impressed with the difficulties of irregular spelling, 
that they prefer the " look-and-say " plan, in which "Look-and- 
the child begins by learning to recognise simple words —j " 
as wholes, without reference in the first instance to the '°^™- 
letteis or sounds of which they are composed. Hie great defect 
of this plan, if it were adopted in its entirety, would be that every 
one of the hundreds of words the child must learn would be 
treated as an independent object ; the advantages of noting simi- 
larities and differences would be in great measure left to chance, 
and the child would not quickly acquire the power of solving 
difficulties on bis own account. The " syllabic " method is that 
variety of the " look-and-say " in which the child is first taught to 
recognise syllables, and afterwards to combine these into words of 
two or more syllables. The objection to this plan is that such 
meaningless vocables as -ot, -et, -ut, have to be learnt at the 
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outlet As woifced out hj ita tborough-goiog advocatei, it ii 
doubtless an nAmiiably sTstematic unngement ci the sul^tet, biu 
it becomes a dull business fmr the ekiid. The secret of this ties 
in the &ct that it breaks tfae canons <£ method discussed in the 
last chapter, since it prefers the synthetic to the analytic treatment, 
the " logical " to the " psychological " order. 

Without entering upon details, we may now present a brief out- 
A method line of vhat would seem to be a sound method. Fint, 
nggdted. let a few words of regular spelling, preferably the names 
of commoD objects, be printed on the blackboard, in connection 
with drawings or pictures of the objects, and let these be writtoi 
also by the children, and so fixed in their memories. Let this pro- 
cess be extended to a few dozens of such words, and let the chil- 
Aen become so fiuniliar with these as to be aUe to recognise than 
readily when presented at random. A good exercise at this stage 
will be to get the children to pick out all the w<»^ they know 
from a suitable primer or reading-sheet. Sufficient material will 
thus have been accumulated for phonic analysis, for which the 
time will now be ripe. The force of the letter " m " for example, 
will be gleaned from an inspection of such wcsds as " mat " and 
"man," and the children may be encouraged to suggest otha 
words b^fiiming with that letter. Gradually the r^;ular soimd- 
values of the consonants, the double consonants, and the abort 
vowels may thus be ao^uired. Word-building exercises will be 
fieely employed, and every reading lesson will be also a writing 
lesson. It may be doubted whether a regular system need be 
carried much fiirtber than this ; most of tfae plans in vogue seem 
to snfier from over-elaboration- Reading-sheets and primers 
propedy illustrated and reasonably well graduated, may now be 
employed, and the difficulties and irregularities may be attacked 
as they occur. 

So exclusively do the mechanical difficulties of reading occupy 
the child's attention at this stage that he tends ^most inevitably 
to drop into a monotone, notwithstanding the ba that in ordinary 
conversation he is by no means a stranger to the arts and graces 
of effective delivery. Hence, when he begins to read fluently, 
say in his ninth or tenth year, it will be necessary to insist upon 
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due regard to emfrfusu, pause, and modulatioD of the roice. To 
thia end we iboald cbooae the matter of the raadiiig Icaaoos ao 
that it aball be intercatmg and well within the child'i cotnpreben- 
sion, and we should then encourage him to eserdse his imagination 
when reading. 

After the pupil has mastered the mechanical side of the art of 
reading, and is able to get the thoughts of a book /,) i^ua 
without aaristance, he should still have frequent pnc- mttniction 
tice in reading aloud, but the exercise will now be "■ '""^"K- 
taken in connection with other studies. In particular, the readiiig 
exerdse in the primary school will tend to become also a lesson 
in litoatme or in history ; and in the secondary school it should 
be borne ui mind that good reading aloud is an iiHlispensable con- 
dkion of the effective study of an English classic 

The usnal plan has been to introduce the child to writuq; after 
he has made some progress with reading ; Locke went Wridng. 
so fiir as to recommend that writit^ should be poet- ^^. ^^ 
poned until the child can read welL In our own day, p^^,^* 
the best teachers agree that these related arts of ei- Kading. 
[Kessioa should be tanght in close connection, either the script 
or the printed characters being used at first, and the omitted ones 
introduced later. Each eurdse then reinforces the other, and 
the element of bodily activity, so prominent in writing, lends 
an added intercat to the concutrent instruction in reading. The 
passage from the printed to the script character, or vtot vtrtd, is 
not fouixl to present any serious difficulty. 

As in the teaching of reading, so in titax at writing, we are met 
by two contrasted methods of [nocedure — the synthetic ^^j^ 
and tbe analytic. The former was embodied in the and lyn- 
old-bshioned copy-books, which b^an with rows of ""^^^ 
exocises in die making of strokes and pot-hooks, and 
proceeded afterwards to combine these elements into letters, and 
letta* into words. Tbe analytic plan begins with whole words. 
The former aims at a somewhat rigid accuracy from the first; 
ttie latter requires us to be content at first with comparatively 
nnsightly performances, accuracy and neatness being gradually 
obtained. The former is excessively mechanical, and so is apt to 
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become wearisome. The latter is a^ble of being made quite 
mterestiiig, especially when, as we have recommended, it is ccMi- 
nected with reading. It maj be conceded, however, that teacbera 
of large classes, where individual attention is necessarily slight, 
should give the children special practice in the formation of letters. 
This practice if it follows the attempts at whole words, will acquire 
an interest of its own. It should be added that at this st^ the 
blackboard is the best instrument of teaching, since the process 
has to be imitated as well as the result ; and that copy-books, if 
they are used at all, should be regarded simply as a means (^ 
pncrice. 

As soon as the child is able to write well, this exercise, like that 
of reading, will disappear as an independent " subject," and will 
connect itself with other branches of instruction. Neatness and 
legibility should be insisted upon at all periods of school life : is 
particular, the early practice of rapid note>taking should not be 
allowed to ruin the pupil's style of handwriting. 

The character of the eariiest language lessons will be deter- 
Comoo ■ niined by the child's ability, acquired in the home, to 
tion. Oril Speak with greater or less accuracy and fiuency. Iliis 
^P°^ will be the point of departure in the infant school or 
Kindergarten, where linguistic instruction will take the 
form of extending the child's vocabulary and cultivating his power 
of speech. The means employed will be conversational lessons, 
based upon pictures, natural objects, and passing events ; and the 
oral reproduction of stories, the pupil being helped and corrected 
by the teacher. As soon as the child is able to write, these efforts 
at oral composition will be supplemented by exercises in dictation 
and transcription, which will give practice in punctuation and in 
the ose of capitals. Instructic»i of this kind will be appropriate 
to the first yesu of the primary school course, or to the transition 
class between the Kindergarten and the secondary school. From 
Written the ninth to the thirteenth or fourteenth year, onl 
«»*"=""•■ composition will increasingly give place to written 
work. For this purpose abundant material will be fiimished by 
the pupil's personal experiences, which may sometimes be set 
down in the form of a letter, and by the collateral inatnictioa in 
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litentuie, history, geography, and Dature-loie. During this period 
more fonnal exercises should also be giTOn on misused words and 
phrases, and on the construction of sentences and of paragraphs. 
From the fifteenth yeai onwards practice in composition will take 
a somewhat freer form. The pupil will be diown how best to 
choose, to sift, and to arrange his materials, and to work them out 
into the connected form of an essay. Not until a year or two has 
been spent at this kind of work will he be prepared for that syste* 
made view of the principles of composition known as the study of 
rhetoric. 

In the forgoing remarks we have designedly omitted all re- 
ference to systematic or formal grammar, because _ 
opinions difler considerably as to the time and manner When 

of introducing this part of linguistic instruction. As slwnW it 

, , .. . J. , . bebeenn? 

an example of this dive^ence of view, we may con- 
trast the recommendations of the American Committee of Ten 
(1893) with the course in the mother-tongue laid down for the 
Prussian higher schools. The former would provide, during the 
period from the ninth to the tweUlh year, for " oral and written 
exercises in the correct employment of the forms of the so-called 
' irregular ' verbs, of pronominal forms, and of words and phrases 
frequently misused," but are of opinion that " the study of formal 
grammar, with drill in fundamental analysis," should be taken up 
" not earlier than the thirteenth year of the pupil's age," that " it 
should not be pursued longer than is necessary to bmiliarise the 
pupil with the main principles," and that " probatdy a nngle year 
(not more than three hours a week) will be sufficient". The 
Prussian schemci on the other hand, provides for regular instruc- 
tioo in grammar during the first ftnir yean of &e secondary school 
course, beginning at nine years of age. From the parts of speech, 
the simple sentence, and strong and weak inflexions, the pupil 
proceeds to the compound sentence, and word formation, and 
finally, at the age of twelve or thirteen, to " a comprehensive 
survey of the most important grammatical rules ". The diflference 
between the two schemes turns partly perhaps upon the fuller in- 
flexional system of Getman, especially as the teacher in the 
Gennan classical school is directed to adopt throughout the same 
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tcnninology u ia Latin. Still, a jvdimioary tbidj even of English 
granumir ii undoid^tedly a great adrantage whoe the pupil ia 
destined to learn at least one other language, and the AiuericaB 
scheme seenu to oreriook this advaot^e. The best conclusion 
for the English primary teacher ^^>eaTS to be that, for the 
sake of pupils nbo are to proceed to the study of anodier 
language, some instniction in the essentials of formal English 
grammar should be b^un not later than the tenth year, but that 
for the sake of the reat this inatnictioa should be of a practical 
nature, it should assume iaductive forms, it should be brought into 
close connection with exercises in composition, it should not 
occupy a definite position in the time-table for the irix)Ie year, 
and, above all, it should not degeo&ate into a dull routine of 
parsing and of tabulated grammatical analysis. 

The small child's first introductioii to iHeniun is usually, 
whether we wholly like it oc not, through the nursery 
LtTBu- rhyme and the faiiy-tale. From tbc first he gets his 
Tyaa. ^arly notions of rhyme and rhythm: the second nsbers 

in the pre- ""^ >D^ ^^^^ world of romance and adrenture u 
reading which, if he be not unftntunate, he will nerer cease to 
'*"' find occasional rduge from the commonplace side of 

life. N<H need we be alarmed if the child of four or five appears 
to live in an atmosphere of romance to a much greater extent than 
can ever be the case afterwards, tot, as was pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, this is, in a very special sense, the age of imagina- 
tiMi and make-beliere. In the later years spent in the Kinder- 
garten or infimt school, and, in the two or three following years, 
until the child is able to read fluently, literature will be continued 
in the form of story-tellit^^ Abundant material is at hand in Greek 
and Cdtic legend. Tales from the O^stey, the myths related in 
sudi books as Hawthorne's TiuigUwood Tales, and stories of King 
Arthur, will all be laid under ccmtribution. At this stage, t00| 
what is usually called history would mc»« appropriately be called 
literature; stories will be dioeen from Grecian, Roman, and 
Bn^sh history, not yet in the continuous fonn oS true history, 
but each presenting a gra|duc [Mcture of the doings of one of the 
weed's heroes. Poetry, cbidy in the form of the simfde ballad, 
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ind connected as moch as posnble with At stones, will also be 
included. 

At the next stage, from about the tendi to the twelfth year, the 
child will so £u have acquired the art of reading as to _ 
be able to get his literature from the book itself. The tenth to dia 
regular reading-book, consisting of e xt ra c ts, and de- twetOh 
signed to give progres a ve practice in reading aloud, ^'°"' 
should now be supploneoted by other books of a distinctly literary 
character. The general aim here is not to set the pupil tasks, bm 
to give bhn pleasure. The devdopment of an interest in Uterature 
as sndi is now the all-imp<»tant thing. Hence the unwisdom, act 
to say the absolute im^noprietyi of using the compilatims known 
as science "readers," domestic ecmoray "readers," gcogtapbf 
" readers," and the like ; as a mle these productioni possess not 
the slightest literary distinction, and at best they are attempts to 
teach through bootu what from tbe nature of the case cannot be so 
taught.' We repeat that at this stage the prime function of bocto 
is not to yield information, but to yield pleasure. Kingsley's 
Iftroa, Lamb's TaUsfrtm Shakespeare, Defoe's Robituon Ctiaoe, 
the baUad of Chay Chau, Macanlay*! Z^s, Tennyson's £moA 
Arden, Browning's IHed JP^er and Mom they BnmgAt the Good 
Jfems, may be dted as instances of suitable material Care should 
be taken diat, whilst real literature is selected, we do not aim so 
high as to miss the mark entirdy. 

In the next stage, carrying us to the end of the fourteenth year 
or thereabouts, the same general course will be pur- p,^^ 
sued. The main olqect will still be that of evc^ng tnehre to 
an interest in some of tbe best that has been thought &""<««»- 
and written, strict regard being had to the taste and understanding 
of an average boy or girl at this age. Tbe ordinary reading-book, 
consisting of extracti in prose and verse, will now be abandoned, 

I Some thoughtful writeri, under the «pell of tbe doctrine of correlation 
fwhich at Aifl point ii nudy miMpplied), maintidn tbe crotchet that tbete 
twoka are an advance on the old "reader*" of the porely lltemj' wrt. 
UBn7 ge^grqihy "raaden," moat acience "leaders," and all dcnneatic 
economy " readers," ace intolerihle. Hiitoiical reading-book* are on a 
diBocnt looting, Moce at tfaU (tage hittory mu*t be a quaat-literaiy 
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uid will be replaced bj complete works, or extracu sufficiendjr 
long to posaeu an interett and unity of their own. It wiU be a 
great gain if some of the woiks are selected because of theit bear- 
ing upon other parts of the curriculum, and espedallj upon 
history ; but we cannot make this the sole basis of selection with- 
out injuriously nairowing the scope of the boy's literary training. 
A few of Scott's novels, such as Ivankoe, Xmilttwrth, and Quentin 
Durmard ; much of his poetry, such as Marnwm and Hu Lady 
i^ t/u Lake; Longfellow's EvangeiiM and Hiawatha; some of 
Shakespeare's historical plays, which we may with clear literaiy 
consciences fireely edit for the purpose; Goldsmith's DeurUd 
yUlagt and TVaveiler — these are examples of material which, in 
the hands of a capable teacher, will evoke lasting interest in 
genuine literature. But much depends upon the teacher's power 
and enthusiasm. If he can provide the necessary stimulus, the 
reading done in the school may without difficulty be largdy supple- 
mentcd by that done at home and during holidays. 

We now enter upon the final stage of literary culture, so for as 
LiteiMure ^^ school is concented. In the middle and upper 
in Oie upper forms of the secondary school we may suppose that a 
'"™*' secure foundation has been laid of general interest in 

literature for its own sake ; and the time has now arrived when 
something may be attempted by way of critical appreciation. The 
lield of choice now becomes embarrassingly wide, and we need 
only say that the books selected should be representative of suc- 
cessive eras in the history of literature, that again they should, 
as far as possible, be brought into helpful coimection with other 
studies, and that above all they should be works whose literary 
qualities the teacher himself will take a real pleasure in unfolding 
and illustrating. Manuals of literaiy history will be eschewed, 
though a succinct view of great periods and notable works will 
now have its use. Nor will books of extracts, ranging from 
Beoamff and Oedmon to Tennyson and Stevenson, serve any but 
a purely andllary function. Nothing can take the place of com- 
plete works, a few of which will be studied very carefully, whilst 
many others will be read, either at home or at school, with less 
minute care. 
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When we pus to the consideratioD of other languages than 
English, we are conftonted by a variety of important Fokbioh 
questions foiling within the scope of the present ^"- 
chapter. At what age should a first, a second, and a QueMiom 
tbiid foreign language be b^un, if at all ? Which of *' ifvt. 
these languages should take precedence, if more than one is to be 
leaint? And what should be the chaiacteristic features of the 
course of instruction at each stage of school life? To these 
questions the answers of the exponents of existing practice are by 
DO means unanimous, and, as we have before remarked, it is a 
main Ainction of educational theory — which, after all, is only an 
obstinate effort to think clearly about the problems of educational 
practice— to judge between such answers. 

Upon one point there appears to be a consensus of the best- 
informed opinion. When the curriculum is to include order ol 
more than one foreign language, it is a bad plan to uking op 
commence teaching two at the same time. At least one S*>*Sm. 
jear, and preferably two or three, should elapse before the second 
is begun. In this way we prevent confusion of ideas, and are 
able to allow the liberal share of time which is so necessary in the 
earlier stages of learning a new language. It is true that in many 
of the preparatory schools that fulfil the function of nurseries to the 
great public schools of England, Latin and French are both b^un 
when the boy enters at eight or nine yean of age ; ^ but the wiser 
course is followed in the German higher schoob, where the second 
language is postponed until the third school year. In both, how- 
ever, as in all schools where the Renaissance tradition still holds 
sway, Latin is begun when school life begins, at nine yean of age 
or even earlier. But there can be no doubt that one of the most 
significant and far-reaching reforms in secondary education is die 
pi«sent tendency to abandon thb tradition. For special reasons 
which need not detain us here, reform in the great English pubUc 
schools is doubtless a distant vision ; but elsewhere there is an 
unmistakable tendency to postpone Latin until a modem language 
has beoi studied for at least a yeai or two. Those who prefer to 

> See Sftcial Rrporti, vol. vL, pp. 189, 33a. 
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abide by the old wttj% would do mt, partly because they hold 
that the parent language shoold logically take precedence, but 
chiefly because they are nervous as to the future of ■''■"■'^' 
■choiaiship. On the other hand, diitinguiahed advocates of 
It,,^„, fo, ToTonn are proving by actual results that such fean 
po*tpoiiia% ore groundless ; ' and they rightly point out that the 

""^ h^cal order is not always the best nderfbr teaching ; 

that in &ct a language iriiicfa can be attacked colloquially, and 
which is spcAeo by a oeigbbouring nation, is &r less remote &ora 
a small child's interests than Latin can be. They argue, too, widi 
great c(^en<7, that if the first steps in I^tin are to be taken 
intdligentlyi we must have as a basis such a knowledge of the 
essentials of English grammar as cannot have been acquired by 
young children; whereas instnu^on in a spoken language is better 
conducted at first without refi^ence to grammar. Finally, the 
postponement ctf latin simpUfies the sdution of a difficult question 
of oiganisaticH) in those seowdaiy schools which receive from the 
primary schools children of twelve or thirteen, who have hitherto 
received no instruction whatever in that language ; and even iriien 
a child enters the secondary school at ten, the &ct that the choice 
of Latin often ccmstitutea a oisiB in his school career makes the 
delay advantageous. 

We conclude, then, that a modem language should come first, 
Atwhatige and that in most cases that language will be French.* 
a foreign ^he next question is at what age the study of this 
■hooldM language should begin. Two conditions oug^t to be 
btguD. fulfilled. First, the child should be able to speak his 

own language finently, and he should have learnt to read and 
write.* Secondly, his range of ideas and sympathies should have 
so bi widened — part^ as the result of simple lessons in geogr^diy 
and history — that he may now be expected to take an interest in 
the maimers and custttms of a foreign people vdiose historical and 

^C/. Sfndel Riportt, vol. vi., p. 241. 

* Many, however, would put Oemun fiiit. Soe, t^,, Cookion'i Bitayt 
on SKondary BdiKaHon, p. ai. 

'The ca*e of a chUd broaghl op to ipesk two bngnages fram the SiM, 
wbctbK in a bilingual district at in a bOingnsl botne, li not here tefened to. 
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political connections with his own are dose. These two conditions 
being fulfilled, the one relating to the forms of language, and the 
other providing the material most appropriate for the new linguistic 
exercises, the time is ripe for b^nniiig the study of the ftxe^ 
tongue. In mora specific terms, we may assume that the second 
language should be begun as soon as possible after the tenth 
biithday. The child passing to the secondary from the primary 
sdiool at twelve or more will of course be nearly always at a 
disadvantage here, but this is a case calling for spedal organisation, 
in a small school by re-classification, and in a large achool by means 
of a panllel form. 

The point at irtiicb a second f<cweign language may be intro- 
duced caimot be determined by any general rule, save 
that, tot reasons aheady given, it should be preceded tion of a 
by at least two years' intensive study of the first. Thus, ««»nd 
supposing French to have been begun at ten years of P^^s^- 
age, a second Unguage would be b^nn not later than the thir- 
teenth year. In a school where s(»ne tincture of the daasics is 
i^arded as essential, this languid would of course be Latin; 
indeed some teachers would introduce Latin fi» alt alike at this 
stage, on the ground that, even if it be dropped in a couple (rf 
yeara, at least no hann will have been done. In a first grade 
school, where tiie leaving age is eighteen or nineteen, a third 
langu^e would be b^un at about fifteen years of age, and, since 
the time for legitimate specialisation has then arrived, this langnage 
would be Greek or German or Spaniab os' Italian, according to 
the pupil's needs. 

In the brief account of corrent controversies r^arding the scope 
<d instruction in modem languages which was given in cowse of 
Ch^iter VII., we could hardly avoid some reference inatrnctioii 
to the sequence of lessons, but this point now claims *" ^^^"i- 
finrthei attention. In the present state of opinion and practice, it 
is impossible to give even a bare oudine ot a scheme which would 
in all respects command general assenL One can only point to a 
plan which has been found to wotk in practice, and whidi seems 
to accord with what we know (rf the diild's mental development. 
The first stage may be taken to cover the first two yean of the 
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course; and the most important and characteristic result to be 
looked for at its close is that the pupil should be able, within 
cettaJD limits of vocabulary, to comprehend the language when 
spoken, and readily to aaswa- questions put in it, without mental 
transtatioD. After preliminary practice in the sounds of the lan- 
guage, the course of instruction will b^in with these ends in view. 
Most teachers [»efer to base the exercises upon pictures or other 
visible objects, but some would make the reading-book the basis 
of instruction. Id either case the pupil will be thoroughly exer- 
cised in recognising and reproducing seDtences, in answering 
questions put in the foreign tcmgue, and in writing passages from 
dictation. He will also get frequent practice in accidence, especi- 
ally in the conjugation of regular verbs, and will be led to note 
important rules of syntax; but diis practice will be essentially 
inductive and will be cormected with the oral instruction. During 
this first stage, at least, translations from the mother-tongoe are 
avoided, since these interfere with the general aim. Tbe second 
stage may occupy another two years, from twelve or thirteen to 
fourteen or fifteen. It should now be possible to dispense entirely 
with the use of English during the French lesson. Conversational 
practice of a frea and more extended character, not depending so 
dosdy upon the contents of the book ; tbe more systematic study 
of gnunroar, the way for which will have been paved by the previ- 
ous wwk, and the introduction of translations from English into 
French will be the chief features of this stage. The work of the 
final stage will depend upon the number of years it is destined to 
last, but in any case it should include free written compositions, 
both in tbe essay and in the letter form, and the study of as much 
of French Uterature as time will allow. 

Tbe order of instruction in the classical languages is a problem 
TbecouTM that has a much longer history behind it than the 
in Latin. othos dealt with in this chapter, and so the business 
of the modem teacher of classics is to improve upon traditional 
plans rather than to break new ground To John Sturm, rector 
of the gymnasium at Strasburg, during the years 1538 to 1583, 
belongs the distinction of having embodied the Renaissance ideal 
of education in a definite working scheme. The end proposed 
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was 1 muterly command of laoguage, Latin being the language 
in which that command was to be acquiied ; and so thorooghly 
did he devise the practical means of attaining that end, that what 
is understood as a classical education has clearly bome his impress 
ever since. He desired that the pupil should enter school at six 
or seven jears of age, remain there for ten years, and then go to 
an academy for five years. " Of the ten years, eight are required 
for gaining purity and perspicuity, two for adding the graces of 
style. Readiness and skill in adapting words to things are the 
business of the five academical years. ... Of the ten forms, each 
one has. its special work. The youngest boys are taught the 
Latin name of everything they eat, drink, see or handle in play- 
ground, school or church. As they rise in the school, the quantity 
of Latin text read is much increased. The practice of com- 
position is incessant. The elder boys write exercises daily. Verses 
are begun in the fifth ; the upper forms transpose odes of Horace 
and Pindar into other metres, and produce poems of their own. 
In prose, the fifth form re-translate from German into Latin, and 
compare with the original. The upper forms turn Greek orators 
into Latin, and Latin oratois into Greek. . . . They write themes, 
descriptions, and letters, and declaim with or without verbal pre- 
paration. They also make careful written translations. . . . On 
Sundays they turn German catechism into Latin. ... To gain 
colloquial r^idiness, all the hoys speak Latin, even the obscure 
htde Teutons in the dim r^ions of the lowest forms. The masters 
are forbidden to address them in German. The boys are severely 
chastised if they use their mother-tongue. ... A fiist fault may 
be pardoned, but contumacious use of the mother-tongue is (ir 
loo grave an ofience." ' 

Such was the scheme upon which secondary education was 
largely modelled during the three succeeding centuries, in England 
as well as in Germany. The ideal to which the system gives expres- 
sion has been on the whole discarded, and this change has found 

■Paikei, "On the Hittoty of Clauical Education," in Etiayt an a Libnai 
Education. Stium's •cfaeme ii outlined by leveral Engliih and American 
wtiten, (.;., Batnard lOtrmati Ediuational Rifarmtn), Painter {Hitteiy of 
Eiiieatian), Biowning {BdMcaiii>»al TkiorUi), 
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cxpresnon in a widened cnmcuhim. Even in scfaools where 
the RenAinuK« ideal ii Rill a force to be reckoned with, the 
problem is profoundly affected bj the &ct that Latin is no longer 
a gpoken language, and that the plan of teaching it conTcraationallj 
in the eaiUer stages, thot^h even yet occasionally advocated, has 
been practically abandoned. 

Ai we have seen, the general effect of these changes has been 
a tendency to push forward the age at iriiich Latin is begun. We 
assume ibu the pupil commences this study at twelve w thineen, 
and that the ultimate aim is, not a prat^ical command of the 
language as an instroment of communication, but lather the 
com[Hehension, based on accurate grammatical knowledge, of at 
least a few of the easier works of Roman Uterature. Now these 
two circnmstancea make all the difference in the method to be 
employed in tht earlier stages of the course. The pupil is now 
no stranger to systematic grammar, and there is no objection in 
principle (as there would have been at tiie age of nine or ten) to 
taking him through a grammatical course, shorn of everything 
inessential, and mingled with such exercise* as will help to im- 
press the forms and rules. A skilful teacher will make much use 
of inductive methods. Indeed he may copy the " natural " method 
so far as to base his teaching entirely upon a specially prepared 
reading-book, summing up at convenient pcMnts the grammatical 
knoiriedge acquired.' But on the whole the method en^doyed, 
unlike that appropriate to a modem language, will make straight 
for a knowledge of the grammatical framework of the language, 
and the acquirement of a vocabulary that shall be useful for 
literary purposes. The exercises and reading matter will be con* 
Etructed with these ends in view. After this preparatory mA is 
accomplished — and it is said that boys of twelve or thirteen can make 
sufficient headway in a twelvemonth — an easy Latin author will 
be atUcked. Thenceforward, hooka of progressive difficulty, both 
as to matter and language, will be read, gnunmai will be revised 
and amplified, frequent practice will be given in the translation of 
unseen passages, and more attention will be paid to points of style. 

> See B. A. Sonnentcbein'* paper on " Newer Methods in the Teacfaii^ 
of Latin," in SfttuU Rtfortt, vol viii. 
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So fu as die primaiy Kbool is concerned, history must mean, 
mainly, though peirhapi not exdusiveljr, a biographical hibtorv. 
and BanatiTe treatment of the story erf' the child's native (i| In the 
land. The order of initruction that would naturally ^^^ 
occur to a historian is that which b<^ns in the lowest Thiee plans 
class with the earliest times and ends in the highest »>ntruted. 
class with the present time ; and so British histoiy is sometimes 
divided into six (or fewer) chronologically consecutive portions, 
whidi can be treated, commonly in coimection with the reading 
lessons, in the several classes of the school. It has been objected 
to this arrangement that the earlier periods are never treated in 
any other way than that which befits quite young children, and 
that recent history, reserved for the highest class, is never touched 
at all by those children who leave school at the minimum age. 
And if it be objected in turn that any other order must violate the 
sequence of events, the answer is that in the earlier stages sequence 
counts for little, since die pupil is not ready for real history, but 
only for detached historical pictures treated in a literary spirit A 
concentric plan has therefore been proposed, whereby great land- 
marks of British history, selected from its whole range, are dealt 
with from the first, but in greater numbers and with greater detail 
and precision as school life proceeds. This plan clearly avoids 
some of the difficulties of the first ; but some teachers hold that 
the repetitions it involves tend to detract from the interest of the 
•object. A third proposal is that the cotuse should be chrono- 
logically regressive, beginning with the present day and going 
backwards. It is contended that as geographical instruction 
{xoperly begins with what is nearest, so should historical But 
this is a superficial application of the principles discussed in the 
last chapter; for the question is, not what happens to be near 
the child in time or place, but what lies near his interests. His 
geographical surroundings certainly do interest him, but the politi- 
cal and social events of his time do not. Picturesquely related, 
tfie doings of the heroes of history will appeal to him, whether they 
lived ten years or a thousand years ago ; and so there is no need 
from the teacher's point of view to adopt an order which a hi»> 
torian would call topsy-turvy. 
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We coaclude^ then, that in the first three yean of the primary 
A course couTsc (from seven to nine or ten) the children should 
mggenei. have stories told them connected with the more in- 
teresting and important events of our national bistoiy, and not 
confined either to the earlier or to the later periods. These 
stories should, since children are more concerned about men than 
atx>ut institutions or events, be diiefly biographical; Simon of 
Montfort, King John, and Ndson will fonn better subjects for 
lessons than The First Parliament, Magna Charta, and the French 
Wars. In the firilowing yean a histoiy of Britain, simply but not 
childishly written and well illustrated, should be used as a reading- 
book,' and the main outlines of the great periods should be taken 
in chronological order, care being ukes that the children shall 
generally have gained some clear notions of Queen Victoria's 
teign before they leave school In the higher primary school, 
historical instruction might fitly be confined to the social and in- 
dustrial progress of recent times. 

Up to the age of fourteen or thereabouts the order of historical 
(3) In the instruction in the secondary school must of course be 
■ec(rad*f7 similarly determined by the needs of the pupil's grow- 
•'*'*'' ing mind, though its range will be wider. The home 

or the preparatory school should have laid a foundation of vivid 
historical narrative, in the shape of picturesque bi<%raphies of the 
greatest men of different periods. At what precise point this first 
stage should end, and the more formal and systematic treatment 
of history should begin, is a question upon which the opinions of 
experienced teachers differ ; but we may perhaps safely say that it 
should not be postponed further than the eleventh year.* During 
this second stage, which will last till the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, the instruction roust still take the form of gmphic story and 
stirring narratlTe, the personal element will still be of paramount 
interest to the pupil, and the teaching must be characterised by 

* Oaidincr'i Otitlinti 0/ Bnglith Historjf ia a good example of luch a book. 

* Thia t« the point fixed by the cuiriculB of the Prnsaiui Higher School!. 
The late Frol. Wither! luggeited ten {Ttachiiig and OrganuafioM, p. 187}. 
The Americui Cominittce of Ten placed ft at eleven, et at latest twelve {Ri. 
frt, p. 170). 
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life and movement. The text-books used at this stage should be 
written "poetically much more than philosophically, with much 
liveliness of style and force of painting, so as to excite an interest 
in the persons and things spoken of."^ The third stage carries us 
forward to the work of the highest fonns, when the pupil should be 
introduced to the more serious kind of study in which judgment 
and reflection are called for. Teit-booka will be partly replaced 
by historical classics, such as Macaulay's Essays and Burke's 
^etc/us. " The pupil may be taught to notice from time to 
time the various criteria of a credible narrative, and by the rule of 
contraries to observe what are the indications of testimony ques- 
tionable, suspicious, or worthless ; ... to trace back institutions, 
civil and religious, to their origin; to explore the elements of 
national character," and generally " to know what to look for in 
history, how to judge of it, and how to apply it" ^ 

So much for the spirit that should pervade the several stages of 
historical instruction in the secondary school. What now of the 
matter to be taught? As we have seen, its range should be wide, 
so that the charge of insularity may not so justly be laid at the 
door of the English secondary school. The stories for the pre- 
paratory Bt^e should be drawn from European as well as from 
British history. Thereafter, the wide range of the instruction, and 
the varying aims of schools of difTerent types, will naturally give 
rise to divergencies in the arrangement of the course. Some will 
pieftEr to throw the stress at the intermediate stage upon English 
history, in which case the general condition of Europe should be 
kept steadily in view, and to reserve Roman and Grecian history, 
together with special portions of modern history, for more advanced 
treatment, and for the closing years of school life* Others would 
include both ancient and modem history throu^ont the course 
ao that each stage may constitute a survey of the whole fleld from 
the different points of view indicated above.* 

The old-foshioned plan of arranging the course mgtograpkf was 

' Dr. Aifiold, MueMtUmtina Workt, pp. 359, 3S0. 

* Cf. FindUy, op. eil., p. 136 and Appendix II. 

* Cf, H. L. Withers, ep. tit., p. iSg. Cf. tito " Cniriealt of FmtdM 
Hifher Sdux^" in Sadlet'a Sfteial Rrperti, voL UL, pp. ago, agi. 
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that which b^an with the most general aspects, i.e., with the eleinwitB 
Oeo- of astronomical geography, proceeded to the treatment 

OKAPHT. of the greater divisions of the earth's surface, and 
finally descended to the smaller portions. The cardinal vice of 
such a plan is of course its assumption that the child is a small 
edition of the man, and tba^ therefore, his needs are met if we take 
this subject as it appears to the geogra^dier, and divide it as it 
stands into a number of parts corresponding to the successive 
periods over which the study is to be spread. That " geography, 
like charity, should b^n at home," is now, however, a common- 
place of educational theory and practice. It is true that this 
formula has shared the fate of most others of its kind in being 
applied wiU)Out discrimination. To say that we should proceed 
from school premises to town, town to district, district to county, 
thence to country and continent, and finally to the globe, is merely 
to travesty a sound principle. When, by a course of fftimatkuMde, 
those elementary notions have been acquired without which effec- 
tive iastnicdon is impossible, and when sense-data have been 
supplied which may enable the learner to form mental pictures of 
distant scenes, the time has come for giving the child an approxi- 
mate idea of the world as a whole, and of his own place therein. 
In other words, the time has then come when the "logical " order 
becomes as " psychological " as any other, and is therefore to be 
preferred. 

The first stage of geographical instruction, which may be taken 
It* Gnt ^ ^^ child's seventh or eighth year, will include notions 

stage. of distance and direction, with special reference to the 

school premises, and will pass thence to a consideration of the 
cardinal points, the course of the sun in the heavens, and the 
mariner's compass. The pUm of the school and playgrounds will 
then gradually be constructed with the children's active co-opera- 
tion, and so they will gain their first idea of a map as representing 
relative positions and distances. Then will follow the plan of the 
town or city, or perhaps of surrounding roads and fiums, first in 
broad outline and afterwards in fuller detail. In the next year, 
geographical terms might be explained, as fitr as possible with 
reference to the locality, and with the help of a relief map, which 
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should be made in the cl*ssnx>m. Special attention shonld be 
paid at this stage to the hills and valleys, riven and drainage. The 
next step will be to work these details into a phTska! map, drawn 
on the blackboard or 00 stout pKpcr ; and bo the pupil will gain 
the fnrtber notion of a map as representing heights as well as dis- 
tances. A rapid comparison may now be made of the map of the 
county with that of Bngland, that of England with that of Europe, 
and that of Europe with the globe, whose great dinsions can now 
be pointed ouL This brings us, say, to the end of ano^ier year's 
woA, so that in the third year the more detailed geogti^y of 
England and Wales may safely be attempted. 

During the next few years, from ten or eleren to thirteen or four- 
teen, the order is dictated by ccmsiderations of interest Second 
ntber than of inherent difficulty. In this country it is "•«•■ 
natural that we should go on to a compiehensiTe sutvey of die 
chief British colonies, and then of those countries of Europe with 
which we have close commercial or other relations. The more 
important political divisions of the remaining continents, and 
especially the United States, might then be studied, care betng 
taken, bowerer, that the general features of each continent are 
nndentood before the smaller divisions are dealt with. Cobcuiv 
lently with the course in general geography, the elementary truths 
of mathematical and physical geography must receive some attei>- 
lion ; for example, the causes of day and night and of the cycle of 
the seasmiB can now be made intelligible, and material wQl have 
been gathered for a special study of climate and its influences. 

We are thus brought to the end of the primary school course, ' 
between which and the preparatory and lower fonns of 
secondary schoob there is no reason for divergence ■****• 

with r^ard to this subject In the higher forms geography will 
reappear under one or more of various special aspects — historical, 
commercial, physical and mathematical — accwding to the general 
course pursued. Except in the case of boys preparing for business 
Sfe, it will usually lose its substantive position in the curriculum, 
and will be revised in connection with other studies. 

Naturestu^, understood in the sense indicated in Chapter VII., 
will be commenced in the Kindogarten or in&uit school, and will be 
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coodiiued in the ptimuy or preparatory school In the earlier 






part nA the course, say until the pupil is about nine 
Stiidv Ikd yw^ of age, the selection of matter will be dicuted 
SciBHCB. entirely by the idea of securing the child's keen interest 
"* ^^ in the wotIcs and ways of nature. Elemeotai; studies 
of tiuniliar plants and animals, illustrated by examples actually 
before the pupils, and conducted wheDcrei possible amid the 
creature's natural surroundings, will fom the staple of the in- 
structioB ; and to these will be added nmple observations of 
earth and sky, wind and weather, there being no necessity at 
thb stage to treat physical geography as a separate study. 
There need be no attem[» at being systematic, and U strictly 
following a prearranged course. In choosing subjects for lessons, 
the teacher will be guided by the accessibility of material, 
by the changes of the seasons, and by her own knowledge and 
tastes ; the main object being to b^et in the children an intelligent 
interestin natural phenomena. The lessons will be freely correlated 
with language, literature, and drawing ; indeed the nature-study will 
frequently form the basis of the instruction in these branches. 

"The next stage takes us on to the eleventh or twelfth year. The 
Second instruction here will be in the main similar to that 

■tsge- which preceded it, but it will now become more con- 

nected and systematic, and will include, on the biological side, 
easy comparisons and classifications. It wilt probably be wise 
still to select most of the material from pUnt and animal life, since 
these are of paramount interest to children, and since studies which 
involve simple observation are more appropriate at this period than 
those which involve accurate measurements. Welt illustrated lessons 
on common minerals, systematic records of the weather, and some 
observation of the heavenly bodies, will also form excellent material.* 

During the last two years of the primary school course, and at 
the corresponding period of the secondary school 
Third ittge. (joQjgg^ dig pypjj nmj, ngbUy bg expected to become 
interested in a systematic introduction to experimental science, in- 
cluding physics and chemistry, with which nuiy well be connected 

' See Scott"* Nattir»^tMiy and tkt Child, chapa. nv. snd xv., foi detailed 
tnggettiona r^aidinK cannea foe primal? aclwols. 
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experimental geometry and mensuration. The course maj, and 
should, be framed so as to be sufficiently self-contained for those 
who do not pursue science any further, and 90 as to form at the 
same time a suitable foundation for those who da Books will play 
a very slight part in the teaching ; demonstrative experiments will be 
more important; but (in higher elementary and secondary schools 
at least, though for ordinary elementary schools this must ronain to 
a great extent a counsel of perfection} the life and soul of the study 
should be the actual performance of the expniments by the pupils 
themselves.' Notwithstanding the more fundamental character 
of chemistry and physics as an introduction to a sdenlific couise, 
and their use in practical arts, some teachers, influenced by the 
general character and aims of the school, by their own prefereDcea, 
and perhaps by the difficulty of providing apparatus and laboiatory, 
pr^ei to occupy their pupils (and especially girls) during this period 
with a continuation of the earlier work in botany and zoology- In 
any case, it would be welt to include some instruction in human 
physiology and in the simpler conditions of healthy life in the home. 

From the age of fourteen or fifteen until the termination of the 
secondary school period the pupil who continues to 
study science will, on the basis of the forcing work, 
undertake a more definite and systematic course in preparation 
for the university or the technical collie- The great aim will 
tK>w be to give a more thorough training in scientific method, and 
to transform the uncertain and spasmodic curiosity of childhood 
into an abiding enthusiasm for scientific pursuits. 

The best way of giving small children their first notions of 
numier is one of the most interesting of pedagogic *_,_„, 
problems. Three methods present themselves for hctic. 
examination, and we may descriptively call them die j^) ^mXj 
"fignring," the "fixed unit," and the "measuring" Three 
methods. The first of these identifies arithmetic with "^"^T^ 
"doing sums," and embodies the old plan of com- "Fim- 
mitting words to memory. But learning the vmrds 01 
two, three, etc., is not really learning to count ; and ' 
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the application of rote-leamed tables to formal lums does not 
contribute to a real knowledge of number. We may, without 
fiirther ado, bnuh aside this plan as one of the many means by 
which stupidity has been artificially induced in children. 

Thoi^tful teachers have long understood this, and have sou^t 
•' FizMl methods which do not have the effect of reducing an 
anit" me- Otherwise bright child to despair as soon as be hears 
*"^ the word " sums ". The most popular of these, elabo- 

rated by a Gemian teacher named Gnibe, is that which we have 
called the " fixed unit " method. The first stage of this method 
begins by attempting to drive home the notion of unity ; it then 
proceeds to i> $, and so on up to lo, dealing with each number 
so as to exercise the child in all the four dementary opm.6cai». 
Each number is " compared " with all its predecessors, la^e doU 
being employed by way of tUustiation, and afterwards other objecti. 
The number 6, f<(» example, is " compared " with i, a. 3, 4 and 5, 
in all possible ways, so that there emerges an elaborate scheme of 
relations. No new number is dealt with until "all is done that 
can be done " with the previous number. The second stage pro- 
ceeds from 10 to 100, each number being " compared " in saccessioo 
with the numbers from i to 10. 

In some respects this plan is dearly an advance upon the verind 
and haphazard teaching that we have described above. 
It employs objects that appeal to the senses ; it takes 
into account the connection between the fundamental opeiations ; 
it puts DottoDS before symbols ; it avoids the mistake of working 
too soon with high numbers, and it is snrdy a model of order 
and of painstaking thoroughness. Neverthdns it is certainly not 
the final word of pedagogy r^arding early lessons in number. 

For, in the first place, its principle of arrangement may well 
luahart- be challenged. To proceed slowly from i to a, s 
comingi, to 3, and so on, arriving at 10 in the coarse of 
a twelvemonth, is to ignore the patent &ct that the child's 
counting activity &r outstrips the use that is thus made of it The 
advantages of the decimal system of notation and numeration are 
wanbHily sacrificed ; and it is falsely assumed that " doing all that 
can be done " with the number 13 is a aimpter busioeM than doing 
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sMutidttginiii the number jo. Furthermore, the method ftttempti 
too soon to bring to full consciousness the ideas of division and 
latio ; the notion of nine things is not more difficult than the notion 
of eight, but the notion of division is more difficult than that of 
addition. In the second place, the method errs in beginning 
with the fixed unit, and regarding each successive number as a 
mere ^gregate of such units. The traer idea of number is that 
of a ratio obtained hy applying to a vague, unmeasured whole a 
certain unit of measurement ; and so, after the child has learnt 
to count, each number should be introduced as an indefinite 
whole (illustrated by such devices as the points on dominoes), 
to be made definite by rhythmical processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis, "parting and whohng". First the vague, unmeasured whole, 
then the unit of measurement, and lastly the definite measured 
whole, and the addition and subtnu^ion of its parts — this is the 
true order of presentation. A gifled writer, in a diary of his litde 
daughter's progress, says ; " I have been some weeks at work with 
the five cubes I use to teach numbers, and by varying the 
play with them D.'s attention is kept up, but the only thing 
she can do with certainty is to count from one to five. Today 
I got her to make two columns, one of three cubes and one of 
two, but she had no notion how many cubes there were altogether. 
When I said Count I she counted one, two, three, and ttien one, 
two, but 3 -h a was quite beyond her." > The failure was due, 
not to the child's lack of intelligence, but to the teacher's lade 
of skQL Why should the poor child be expected to get the notion 
five oat of the separate notions three and two } If the five things 
had fint been presented and counted, and then parted into 3 and 
3, the relation 3 + 1 — 5 woold probably have appeared not only 
dear but inevitable. 

This example points to a further fault of the method we are 
omsidering, namely, its assomptitn that numerical relations are 
a direct property of object^ tike form and colour, and that the 
objects need only to be looked at in order that numerical relations 
may at cmce emerge; whereas it is we who put number into 

■ QwcJt'i Lift mmd Rtmaimt, by SUR. p. %A 
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objects for our own practical purposes. The five cubes were 
there, sure enough ; but the idea of five cubes was not therefore 
JD die child's mind. That must come, not by g^ng at the objects, 
but by constnicdvdy using them. Concrete objects before the 
tenses do not necessarily mean concrete knowledge in the mind. 

Critics of Grube'fl method are, however, apt to introduce too 
early the idea of number as the ratio of one quantity to another 
quantity Uken as unit. If arithmetic is to be Uught intelligently, 
this idea must be brought out as early as possible. But we must 
remember that a child's first notion of number is gained by 
counting. It has been suggested that the root of this accomplish- 
ment lies in the bare idea of succession, aa experienced in breathing 
in walking, in the ticking and striking of the clodc, and so on. 
Next comes aimless unintelligent counting, often accompanied by 
movements, and often denoted by any words indicating order, 
(•g; by the numerals irregularly placed. Next, this series idea is 
applied to objects; and here a difficulty arises, tm the child 
usually confuses ordinal and cardinal numbers, calling the third 
and fourth objects "three" and "four". Now it is just here 
that arithmetical teaching should begin. The child should first 
he taught to count intelligently, and he should then be led to see 
that counting and measuring imply each other, llie measuring 
method gives the child a just conception of number from the 
outset, whilst the "fixed unit" method yields notions that are 
cramped and inadequate; the f(»iner, l^ the great variety of 
simple practical problems in wei^ng and measuring to whidi its 
intelligent application leads, begets a direct interest in number 
for its own sake, whilst the latter compels the teacher xo adopt 
artificial means of preventing the instruction fiom becomii^ a dull 
and lifeless routine. 

The teacher will confine herself for some time to the numbers 
from I to lo; and if at the end of the child's seventh year 
he has acquired, on the prindples above indicated, a working 
knowlec^ of the simpler relations of these numbers, good pn^ress 
has been made. It must be remembered, however, thai counting 
will be carried beyond this point, and that three tens or three 
hundreds are not more difficult notions than three cubes or three 
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marbles. The plea that the child is unable to realise hundreds 
of objects meaos only that he is unable to picture tbem, and this 
is as tnie of adults as of children. 

The next step will include a more fonnal study of the numbers 
up to a hundred. Here the elementary principles of , , , 
our decimal notation and the notion of the local value (md more 
of figures may be Uught. The rule of subtraction fo""*!) 
will present the chief difficulty, but the use of simply 
devised apparatus, and the avoidance of the unmeaning terms 
" bonx>w " and " cany," will help to clear the way. The multipli- 
cation tables meantime will have been begun, but they will in all 
cases be constructed before being committed to memory. In the 
period from the eighth to the eleventh year, the simple and com- 
pound rules will be taken. Careful graduation will here be 
necessary ; for example, in teaching long division such divisors as 
71 and 91 ate more easily dealt with than 17 and 19. In the 
twelfth year, fiactiODs will be taught formally, though elementary 
notions of fractions will have been insinuated much earlier ; and 
lastly, decimals and proportion, together with as much of com- 
mercial arithmetic as seems necessary. Into the details of this 
later instruction we need not here enter, and if the earlier instruc- 
tion seems to have been discussed at disproportionate length, it is 
only because this is the stage which calls for the greatest care and 
skill. 

In determining the point at which algebra is best begun, we 
must make a distinction similar to that which we have 
already made between introductory and formal or tn^tx^ 
systematic science, and similar also to that which re- period it 
mains to be made between the preliminary and the beeun. 
systematic course in geometry. There is no reason [<i)fiB- 
whatever why the pupil, when he begins the study of ^ti^ 
formal algebra, should be a stranger to the language of 
symbols. For some occult reason, teachers and examiners have, 
until quite recently, set their faces gainst the use oi algebraic 
symbols in the arithmetical course — surely a flagrant violation of 
logical continuity and even of common sense. " It is desirable, 
during the study of arithmetic, to familiarise the pupil with the 
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uie of literal esineisioDt and of algebnic language in general. 
Tbe teacher may advantagcoiuly introduce the simple equation is 
the study of proportion, of the more di£Bcult problems in analysis 
and of percentage and its applications. The designation of posi- 
tive int^ral powers by exponents may also be taught Avoiding 
tbe introduction of n^adTe numbers, the pupil should be drilled 
in easy problems like the following : If one stone weighs / poimds 
and another weighs q pounds, what is the weight of both tt^ether 7 
If a square table is a feet long, what is ita area ? If a yards of 
cloth coat 6 dollars, what will c yards cost? Such exercises 
should grow out of similar ones inWving numerical data ".' In 
ways like these the pupil in the primary school may, at any rate 
during the last two yearsj extend his conceptions of number, and 
pRpare the way for a possible study of formal algebra. 

That study may be entered upon in tbe thirteenth or fourteenth 
(t) Tbe be- year. The pupil's success will depend in tbe first in- 
malcoDiM. Btance upon the intelligence with which he has learned 
arithmetic ; it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the best 
introduction to algebra is a thorough grounding in the prindpUs 
of arithmetic as distinguished from mere readiness in computation. 
Thebc^nnings of formal algebra are apt to be made unnecessarily 
arid and meaningless to the pupil ; but tlie skiliul teacher will 
avoid this by the early introduction of sunple equations and 
problems. In doing so he will find it necessary to depart from 
the order of most of the text-books, which should of course be 
regarded as servants, not as masters. 

As regards the period of its introduction, ^meiry is on a very 
OioMBTav. different footing from algebra. Relations of space, 
(a) Early like those of number, are so fundamental in their 
'*''^'^*' character that simple geometrical notions are rightly 
introduced into tbe Kindergarten course. Unfortunately, bow- 
ever, Froebel's educational philosophy suffered from an excessive 
symbolism, the effects of which are plainly manifiest in the strong 
geometrical bias observid>le in his system of giJts and occupations. 
The more progressive Froebelians are beginning to see that this 

* R^rt ef Amtrutm Committrio/Ttn,f. III. 
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mental twist of the great refonner hu influcDced to £u too great a 
degree the csseotullj excellent work that has beeo done in the 
training of young children. The customary exercises in the fold- 
ing and cutting of paper and the laying of tablets, based as they 
are on geometrical forma, are premature, because for the present 
they lead nowhere. The child of seven or eight is too young to 
enter upon the course of concrete geometry to which such exer- 
cises should naturally lead. Up to about the eleventh year a 
knowledge of geometrical forms should be communicated inci< 
dentally, in connection with drawing and nature-study, but no 
separate pnovision should be made for it in the curriculum. 

Somewhere about the eleventh year, when rtiler and compasses 
may iq>pioi»iately be placed in the child's hands, a (£)Coacrete 
course of concrete or practical geometry ma; well be K«onietiy. 
begun, which should serve the double purpose of preparing some 
popils for later mathematical work aitd of [»Y>viding suitable in- 
struction for the pupil whose education is confined to the primary 
course. The chief facts at plane and solid geometry will be 
taught, not as a rigidly demonstrative system ot truth, but by 
measurement and experiment : it is here rather than in the Kinder- 
garten that paper-cutting, paper-folding, and cardboard-modelling 
have their true place.' The instruction should be connected 
with arithmetic, drawing, and elementary science. In his thir- 
teenth or fourteenth year — and in most cases it is a j^. Damon- 
great mistake to begin earlier — the pupil may enter itrative 
upon the study of theoretical geometry : whether or J******^- 
not this shall be based upon Euclid b a question that we have 
already touched upon. In any case it is not desirable that prac- 
tical and numerical methods should even then be abandoned- 
There exists a Eurly close parallel between the teaching of 
reading and that of Huisic, Jiut as the literary trails 
ing of the small child should b^n, by way of suitable 
■tocies, before any attempt is made to teach him to read, so his 
musical training, by way of suitable songs, should be in advance 
oi any instruction in musical notation. "All investigations of 
' Tbe littte books by W. O. Spencer, Paul Bert, Hamilton and Kettle, and 
Hrt, W, N. Sbaw m^ be cited aa suitable aids for the teacher at this ttage. 
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the pbcDomena of music and song among children," says a writer 
on child-study, " seem to indicate that folk-songs and the cultiva- 
tion of music by ear come first, not the artificialities and notations 
of the school. Song should be free and fitted to the child mind ".^ 
In Germany and other Continental countries school music appears 
to suffer through n^lect of systematic instruction in sight-singing,* 
but in our own country the spread of the B0I-& system has per- 
haps resulted in premature attention to this. It is more than 
doubtfiil whether any attempt should be made to initiate average 
children under eight years of age into the mysteries connected 
with the sol-fa syllables ; it is enough at this stage that they should 
learn simple and pretty songs, and that their sense of tune and 
rhythm should be cultivated in connection therewith. From 
about the eighth or ninth year onwards, elementary instnictim in 
time and tune may be given, but it will be some years before the 
progress made in the mastery of musical notation will be enough 
to enable the pupil to sing at sight a song of ordinary difficulty, 
and it would be a mistake meanwhile to choose the songs so that 
they include only the elements of notation that have been mastered. 
At ten or eleven years of age, two-part songs can be introduced, 
hut it is very doubtful whether they ought to be much employed, 
since they have the effect of strengthening an undesirable tendency 
in some children to the use of the " chest voice ". At least, good 
unison songs, and especially those of the nadonal and folk type, 
should be learnt When the sol-fa notadon has been emplc^ed, 
its principles should be applied to the explanation of the elements 
of the staff notation — a point which has hitherto received scant 
attention in primiary schools. In secondary schools, there is an 
interval during which boys' voices are less available for singing 
purposes, but in the upper forms of the best schools — thanks 
largely to the labours of John Fanner and others — the practice of 
good vocal music is continued to excellent purpose. 

J?ramtig, like language, is part of the child's instinctive tendency 
to self-expression, and so the slightest observation of the ways of 
young children makes it suGGciently clear why drawing is by 

1 A. F. Chamberlain, Tht Child, p. 183. 
* See J. S. Cnrwen'g School Muik Abroad, 
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common consent regarded u ooe of the leading occupadcma of 
« weO-coaducted in&nt or preparatory school. But ouwim. 
when we examine the meant by which it is sought ^'7 
to utilise this tendencr foi the pnMnotion of the j^^ The 
child's education, we find serious differences in cur- lynthetic 
rent practice. We are again me^ in fiw*. by the old P"*"* 
oontimdiction, already exemplified in the teaching of reading and 
writing, between analytic and synthetic methods, between the point 
of view of the child and that of the adult. Some would set the 
young child drawing perp^xiiculaT, horizontal, and diagonal lines 
OD slates or paper ruled in squares, and then proceed to figures 
or patterns formed by combinatjons of these. The hand, it is 
said, is thus trained in nicety and preciBion, and the eye in dis- 
cerning d^rees of variation from the perpendicular or borizonlal, 
and in judging distances. This course would be followed, from 
the seventh to the ninth year, by a similar course in the drawing 
(with or without ruler) of lines, angles, parallels and aimpie 
rig^t-lined figures. It will be seen that tb^ method is devised 
from the adult point of view ; um desire that the child should as 
quickly as possible draw firm and steady lines, as a preparation 
for more advanced work. The drawing-master's lines and ang^ 
[day the same part as the writing-master's strokes and pothooks. 
In the hands of an excepti(»ially capable teacher, quick to win the 
sympathy of children, and apt at introducing variety into technical 
eserdscs, lessons of this kind are of course redeemed to some 
extent from their native dulness ; but in most cases such teaching 
must become lifeless and wearisome, because, as we shall see in 
the next paragraph, it ignores the supreme condition of interest. 
The attempt has been made to mend matten by basing early 
lessons upon the ellipse rather than upon the right line and the 
circular are, since the child's fiist scribbUngs are seen to take an 
elliptical form ; but the synthetic principle here remains the same^ 
Broadly contrasted with the method which, beginning with 
drill in the elements of form, works at once for rigid .^. ^i,^ 
accuracy, is that which begins with whole objects mslytic 
familiar to the child, is content at first with poform- '''*''- 
MKcs that are often unsif^tly and amusing, and works g 
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fist accuracy. This method evidently takes into full account die 
child't own point of view. The drawings of children from three 
to d^t or nine yeais of age, crude as they usually are, exhibit 
a curious [nocess of development. The first use of paper and 
pencil results in aimless scribbling ; next comes a stage in which 
the child's make-believe propensity enables him to see in his 
oddest combinations of dots and lines faithful representations of 
objects; later, he gives more attention to the relative positions 
and sixes of parts, and treats common objects, including human 
and animal farms, in a less unsophisticated &shioD.' Eventually, 
perhaps in most cases at eight or nine years of age, he begins to 
fed the inadequacy of his attempts ; and this, to use a cant phrase, 
is the psychological moment for conamendng instrucrion in the 
art of correct represenUtion, the necessity of such iostnictioD 
being now fdt by the child himself. By waiting upon the child's 
instinctive tendendes we secure his whole-hearted interest. Those 
tendendes comprise what Herbert Spencer means by " nature," 
in his vigorous advocacy of plans of teaching which recognise 
" the spontaneous attempts inade by children to represent the 
men, bouses, trees, and animals around them, on a slate if they can 
get nothing better, or with lead pendl on papM if they can bc^ 
them," or, greatest delight of all, with paints and brush.* 

We are thus confronted with two contradictory plans. Roughly 
(c) A cam- speaking, what we have called the synthetic method is 
ptomiBo. favoured by those who are anxious to train " faculties," 
but who do not know children, and have not the feeling of the 
artist; whilst the second plan is preferred by those who know 
children, but do not care for what they regard as a precodous 
precision of hand and eye. It is right to add, however, that 
teachers in primary schools sometimes fed driven, against their 
better judgment, to adopt a species of drill in the grammar of form, 
partly throu^ a desire to secure palpable and measurable results, 
and partly on account of the greater ease with which such a system 

'Sec SuHy'i extremely interesting chapter on "The Young Diaoghts- 
man" in StudUi of CkUdkocd; aUo Kirkpauidt'* FtHtiamtntaU of Child- 
Shtdy, pp. 140-43. 

*B^»HoH, cluip ii. 
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is carried out with large numbers of children. Apart from this 
difficulty, which is oot in principle relevant to the present issue, 
ire may safely say that up to the eighth or ninth year drawing 
should be in the main the fi«« expression, helped out by hint and 
encouragement, of the child's ideas of objects and events. The 
stories which he hears, the lessons on natural objects, and, later, 
the simile lessons in history and literature, will afford abundant 
scope Tor such exercises. The treatment should be free and bold, 
and to this end chalk and blackboard are preferable at first to 
paper and pendL At the same time, such advantages as are 
thought to accrue ftom the Froebelian exercises on chequered 
slates, and from the subsequent drill in lines and angles drawn 
with the &ee hand and with the ruler, need not be entirely 
sacrificed. As a subsidiaiy expedient, a moderate use of these 
exacts exercises may have advantages ; but to base the instruc- 
tion in drawing entirely upon them is to nip in the bud the child's 
natural tendency to use drawing as a means of expression, and is 
therefore to court the worst kind of failure. 

With regard to the later instruction in drawing, in the upper 
classes of the primary school and throughout the La^;^. 
secondary school, it must be confessed that existing mnction in 
schemes are not as a rule distinguished by unity oif ^'wing. 
conception or clearness of aim. They usually include, in the first 
place, a good deal of freehand drawing of ornamental patterns, of 
objects represented in the flat, and of casts of ornament. The 
drawing of objects from the flat seems to be a good deal overdone, 
there being no evident reason why the forms of cups and candle- 
sticks, leaves and flowera, should be practised otherwise than frvm 
the actual objects. Secondly, we have drawing from models of 
r^ular form, from common objects actually before the pupil, 
from casts, and so forth, leading afterwards to representations of 
light and shade. Thirdly, we have the freehand exercises known 
as bnishwork, in which a fludble is substituted for a firm point 
Fourthly, we have geometrical drawing, which, in combination 
with the freehand exercises, is made the baas of lessons in design. 
Lastly, there is sometimes added water-c<^our painting fix>m the 
flat and from the actual object. 

"♦' D,,.....Goo8k- 
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From this somewhat loose a^^regate of aiatetial, it should no 
doubt be pos^ble to coastract a well-knit scheme of exercises. 
Two suggestions at least may be offered. The first is that the 
iree and inveative side of this work should be cultivated, and the 
simply imitative less relied upon. The second is that, consider- 
ing the aims of this branch of instruction as set forth in Chapto- 
VII., the syllabus should not be devised so exclusively fh>m 
the art teacher's special point of view. If it is to be a real force 
in a general education, whether primary or secondary, drawing 
must undoubtedly be brought into dose connection with the 
teaching of other subjects, such as history, litenturc^ and science, 
as well as with the more general intoests of the pupil. 

The manual empk^Ments in vogue in the orthodox Kindergarten 
UahualIh- are those comprised in Froebel's scheme of gifts and 
sTKucnoH. occupations. Highly suggestive as these undoubtedly 
iclnder- "*> **•*? °"*^' ""^ ^ regarded {as the Aristotelian 
garten. logic and the Euclidean geometry have been regarded 

in higher instruction) as an inspired gospel whose very letter is to 
be held sacred. If we seek hints towards manual occupations 
suiuble for young children, we must have recourse, not to the 
mere externals of a system which, excellent though it be in prin- 
ciple, was yet devised by a mystical ref<HTDer who lived in another 
country and in another century ; hut rather to the pervasive idea 
of that system — the idea that play stands for the child's natural 
and normal mode of reacting upon his own surroundings. No 
one will, of couise, contend that a fonnal scheme of block-building, 
tablet-laying, p^ter-cutting, mat-weaving, stick-laying, and clay- 
modelliog is of great value as an end in itself. We have agreed 
too, not to allow ourselves to be misled by the plea that tedious 
and useless exercises are justifi^le so long as they "train the 
faculties ". The enlightened teacher of infants will ^er^ore find 
no definite place in her scheme for "Gift V." or for "paper-fcdding " ; 
but ihe will find a very prominent place for any mi^piipl employ- 
ment, whether or not it happens to have a place among the "gifts 
and occupations," which has a meaning and purpose, from the 
child's point of view; which helps the child in the outward ex- 
pression ot ideas that are already there, waiting and pethap* 
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■truggUng to Bucb expression. This is u much as to sa; that 
maniial occnpatioiis should be brought into otganic relation with 
the rest of the child's doings, both in and out of school. Blocks, 
tablets, sticks, paper, clay-— all 01 any of these mpt^rin's titay be 
piened into the teacher't service, so long as they serve the purpose 
of enabling the child to express with his hands ao idea of his mind 
Such an idea may arise, fbc example, out of a previous story-telling 
lesson ; or it may be the idea of some common object which will 
help to equip or to decorate the schoolroom or the nursery. A 
doll's housei too, will furnish endless suggestions for suitable 
occnpatioas. 

Manual employments, which have found their way into the 
training of young children through the influence of the lu i„ ^^ 
Froebel movement, and into the ttuning of children pnmBi7 
upwards of eleven or twelve years of age as an inci- "•"""I- 
dental effect of the organisation of technical instruction, have been 
comparatively neglected in the case of boys and girls of inter- 
mediate ages. The omission, it hardly need be said, is entirely 
without justification. The sort of material in which the child is 
to express himself will, however, need careful consideration. Some 
of the occupations proper to the Kindergarten would be too childish 
for a boy erf nine or ten, vrtiereas be is as yet too young to handle 
ordinary cutting tools with ease and safety. Modelling in clay 
suggests itself at an occupation suiuble to his years, and capable 
of extremdy varied applications. We must again beware of tedious 
preparatory exercises of a formal character. There are those who 
tell us to b^in with the sphere, and to evolve there&om the forms 
of oranges, lemons, apples and pears ; to go on to the cylinder, 
and to connect thovwith the forms of candles, dgara, bottles, and 
pencil>cases ; thence to the cube, in whose train will follow boxes, 
crosses, and pyramids ; and so forth. A certain interest undeni- 
ably attaches to exercises such as these, because they are a welcome 
relief from bookish occupations. But they £all short of the true 
idea of manual instruction, since they are not closely related to 
the general curriculum, and merely constitute, in fact, an additional 
"subject". Clay-modelling fulills its proper function when it is 
connected with geography, history and nature-study. The mould- 
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iog of the mountain systems and river basins, the fruiti and seeds, 
the battle-fields and encampments, that have come up for study in 
other lessons, exemplifies the true use of a manual employment — 
the translation of head-work into band-work. Cardboard-modelling 
and paper-cutting, though inferior in some respects to clay-model' 
ting, may at times be similarly employed at this stage. 

For boys over eleven or twelve years of age, manual instnictioQ 
(e) Fot is commonly understood to have special reference to 

oldwpapiU. ^ood and metal work. Gardening is sometimes sub- 
stituted or added, and cookery and laundry are regarded as paialld 
occupations for girls, but the parallelism is obviously incomplete, 
since these are specialised occupations, incapable of many coimec- 
tioiis with other studies. Takhig woodwork as a typical manual 
employment for this period, we may distinguish two or three 
different modes of arranging the course. In one kind of wood- 
work the {vocess is accounted all-important, whilst the product is 
the merest incident. For example, the pupil is fi:»r a considetable 
period confined to formal exercises in making different kinds at 
joints, the skill thus attained being afterwards utilised in the con- 
Btmction of boxes and other articles. This plan is cleariy analc^oui 
to the synthetic methods we have noticed of teaching writing, 
reading, and drawing, and ought similarly to be kept within boands ; 
otherwise the aims of manual instruction in the school are confused 
with those of an apprenticeship in joinery. Once more we find it 
necessary to protest against a dull course of preparatory exercises, 
even though they may yield a formal training of hand and eye. 
A second plan is that of which " sloyd " is the standard instance. 
Here the product is reckoned more important ; it is at least an 
article that has t value and meaning in itself, either for the pupil 
or for some one else — a paper-cutter, a ruler, or maybe a pipe-rack. 
But again the article that is fashioned is quite a secondary matter, 
the first consideration being progressive exercise in the use of 
certain tools and materials. A plan of this kind is a clear advance 
upon the first, and doubtless any system of exercises must in its 
early stages be graduated to some extent according to the tools to 
be employed. From our point of view, however, do form of 
manual training can be satistectory unless it makes the product a 
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cardinal consideradon, and unless, thcrdbre, it is brought, like the 
drawing exercise, into organic connection with the lest of the cor- 
riculnm or with the pupil's oat-of-scho<d life. In other words, 
the thing made, whether it be of wood or of any other material, 
must express an idea which, from the pupil's own point of view, 
stands in need of such expression. Dr. Stanley Hall has suggested 
" curriculaiised toy-making " for the lower grades of manual in- 
Struction, merging over, in higher schools, to the construction of 
apparatus illustrating scientific principles ', * and this is doubtless 
the direction in which we should look and work (or reform. It 
must be confessed, bowever, that "the correlation of manual 
training with other departments is in a state of evolution, and will 
not be accompUshed in one year, nor by one man. The results 
must be obtained by the co-operation of all the teaches. It is 
only when the class teacher submits suggestions of articles which 
will bdp his work, and the manual-training teacher puts them into 
form and things out the principles of construction, elements of 
geometry, and tool practice which the child needs, that the best 
results will be reached."* 

Until tbe child is nine or ten years of age, the main condition 
of sound pineal development, so far as this depends pHvaicAi, 
on exercise, is that he should have ample time and f^^"'""- 
room for giving full vent to his natural activity. Such j^'uiigchil> 
games as he shares in will therefore be of the rompii^ ^^*^ 
and pmbolling order. The time has not yet arrived for elabo- 
rately organised games in which each player has a responsible part 
to fulfil and in which the element of contest appears. Side by 
side with this fi'ee play it will be well to give a certain amount 
of formal gymnastic exercise, carefiilly adapted to the child's 
strength. As was intimated in Chapter VII., the Swedish system 
of drill, or some adaptation of it, is very suitable for young chil- 
dren, one of its advantages being that no apparatus is necessary. 

At nine 01 ten years of age the child will begin to take part in 
organised games of a simple character, Icadbg a couple of yean 

> See Tkt Ptdagt^Ual Stminary, June, igoa. 

■F. H. Ball in the Bltmttttarf School Ruord (Chicago Univeni^ Pms). 
Ho. 7. 
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Uter to the universally known cricket, football, tennlt, hockey, 
(b) Fw and the like. As we have before pointed out, it is not 
oUerpnpili. until he it about twelve years of age that the pupil'a 
muscles will so develop as to enable him to become athletic, and 
care should be taken to prevent premature attempts in this diiec- 
tton.1 Along with games, gymnastics and drill will receive fiutha 
derdopment. Witboot attempting to dedde between the rival 
systems of scientific physical timining, we may point out that these 
exercises should never be carried to the point of undue Aitiguei 
that they should take place, as Eur as possible, in die open air, that 
they should be performed briskly and precisely, that they should 
be designed with a view to all-round develc^ment rather than to 
mere disfriay, and that they should be made as varied and interest- 
ing as die circumstances permit With reference to gymnastic 
exercises, it is exceptionally important that every pupil's case 
should be considered individually; the same rigime should not 
be applied to the strong and to the delicate, to those who walk 
diree miles to school and to those who live next door. 

We have now coitsidered how the material of each bnmch of 
-^ instruction should in genetal be distributed tbrough- 

Kruction of oat the years of school life. There awaits the teacher, 
^'^^ however, the further task of dividing the material into 
" the smaller portions which constitute a detailed ^Ua- 

bus. It is not enough that he should begin the school term with 
a hazy idea of the ground he hopes to cover. He may not, indeed, 
be able to forecast with nice precision how much can be safely 
attempted in the period, and due allowance must be made for 
this uncertainty. But the experienced teacher who knows his 
class will be able to make a sufficiently Ehrewd guess ; and if 
he does not know the class he should take the advice of scHue 
one who does. The course should be carefully mapped out 
in sections or topics whose content and sequence are determined, 
like those of the broader divisions we have been discussing, by 
the teacher's knowledge of the subject, on the one hand, and 
of the child on the other. In this matter he should leave noth- 
ing to chance or caprice, and he should not leave everything 

'See p. 77- 
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ercn to the best of text-bodu, lest his teaching be robbed of the 
vitality which comes of putting something of one's self into one's 
work. 

In plaimiDg out the series of sections or " method units " care 
should be takoi that, whilst each of them marks a distinct step 
forward in the mastery of the subject, the length of the step is 
determined by the difficulty of the subject, and by the age and 
capacity of the pupiL The rule of simple subtraction, for in- 
stance, though it may seem to a ped^^ogic tyro a &ir example of 
what is here meant by a section, really consists, as the eqmienced 
teacher of young children knows, of several sections, each of 
which introduces a fresh point of difficulty. Agam, the sections 
determined upon should form a connected series, eadi member of 
which goes back upon the preceding one and reaches forward to 
the next ; so that they are fitly symbolised, not as A, B, C, etc., 
but as A-followed-by-B, B-following-A-and-followed-by-C, and 
so on. This prind^de of continuity takes care of itself in mathe- 
matical subjects, but it should hold do less in other branches. 
Finally, each section should contain some central idea or theme 
which ought to be stated in set terms. The danger to be avoided 
here is " woodenness ". A Dure list of the sovereigns whose 
reigns are covered by the period of history, or of the political 
divisions of a continent ; a bare numerical reference to the acts 
and scenes of a play, or to the proportions oi a geometrical 
treatise, or, worse still, to the chapters or pages of a book, cannot 
pass muster as a syllabus. A syllabus of historical instruction 
should show the great movements or events that are successively 
to be studied, and the sections of a course of lessons on a play 
should make specific reference to the development of the plot. 

A somewhat serious practical difficulty lies in the way of any 
such ordered consecution of studies as that described a practical 
In the present chapter. Our latent assumption has difficoiQ'- 
been that the several branches of instruction will be divided and 
arranged so that a definite amount of work is assigned to each 
year of school life ; and we have further assumed that the pupil 
will generally spend a year in each successive class, according to 
the prevalent practice in the higher schools of Germany and other 
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CoDdoental countries. The custom of many English tecoDdaiy 
schools is to admit new pupils, without questi<Ht, at the begioniiig 
of the term, and to make promotions firom class to class at the 
end of the term. It is obvious that this plan lends itself bi 
less readily to orderly intellectual progress ; and much would be 
gained if public authorities, teachers, and parents appreciated the 
great advantage of new pupils being entered at the b^;inning of 
the school yeai. Practical Tcf<»is in this directiOD is hardly to be 
looked for, however, until Enj^ish sectwdary educatkm becomes 
more definitely organised. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CORRELATION OP STUDIEa 

" FscU and idou lUTe a real and aaefal influtfice ovor the mind only 
when the minil ryt*— "■*'—* and co-ordicatea tbem witli other ftcu and idea* 
aa tbey «ia ptodnoed " — Gvtau. 

In the Uat two <^pten we have explained and illustrated the 
Qg„^^ principles that ought to guide the teacher in ananging 
natuic of the course of instruction in the sereial branches, so 
ptoblem. ^j. ^^ yiorjt. done in each of them may be suitable to 
the pupil's stage of development, and continuous throughout the 
years of Kboot life. But at many points in our discussion the foct 
has forced itself upon our attention that the oidinarily accepted 
divisions of the curriculum are not so independent of one another 
as we began by asstuning them to be ; that indeed there is often 
a close and vital connection between studies commonly r^arded 
as distinct. We need, therefore, to survey the curriculum not only 
in its length but also in its breadth ; we need to attend not only to 
the sequence of study in each branch, bat also to the connection 
that subsists between those branches that are bong concurrently 
taught. In other words, supposing the scheme of instruction for 
a given period to be set forth in tabular form, there will be both a 
hoiizontal and a vertical connection calling for the teacher's fore* 
diought 

That the connection between the diflerent studies and exercises 
Obviona °^ ^^ school should receive souu attention is a jao- 
need of position which we may well r^ard as an judom, since 
conelation. ^^ eatin neglect of that connection would carry us, 
and has carried many, to considerable lengths of absurdity. No 
serious argument is needed to prove that the various subjects of 
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instructioD ihonld not be reguded ts so many doted compart- 
ments. Yet this absolute separation is exactly what has h^>pened 
in the pftst— a sufficient proof, if any were required, that " ordinary 
common sense " is not an adequate guide to the art of teaching. 
The two intimately related arts of expression, reading and writii^, 
have been treated as quite distinct ; the dose relations between 
geography and history, arithmetic and algebra, have been laigdy 
ignored ; and the grammars of different languages hare called the 
same ideas by different names. The best writers and teadiers 
have, indeed, long insisted upon the more obvious instances of 
the need of correlation. That reading and writing ^ould be 
taught together is by no means a new proposal ; and the best 
school historians have never nq;Iected those geogn^ical con- 
siderations without which the facts of history are gratuitously 
obscured. In recent years, howeret, there has been a madced 
tendency, at least in the sphere of primary instruction, to cm- 
I^iasise and extend the prindple of conelatiOD, and it may be 
well to inquire briefly into the causes of this tendency. 

First among these we may place the common complaints of 
crowded cmricula — complaints that are justified by ^ ^ 
the &cts. English primary teachers, for example, leceot 
have been wont to groan under the weight of some V^'"'^'' *** 
twenty so-called " subjects ". Such a requirement is ject :— 
prim& faeit a ridiculous one, and there is little doubt (i)Crowded 
that much has been included that should have been ""* 
omitted. At the same time, it must be confessed that this par- 
ticular complaint rests in part upon assumptions that will not bear 
investigation. It is often assumed, for example, that grammar 
and composition are to be separatdy treated, whoeaa, as we saw 
in the last chapter, the only grammar worth teacbit^ in a school 
is that which bears practically upon composition. Similarly, oral 
and written arithmetic, reading and redtation, arithmetic and 
mensuration are sometimes separated, both in the time-table and 
in the minds of teachers and scholars, though their close con- 
nection is Buffidently obvious. It was long fdt by the more 
thoughtful teachers that this chopping up of the ntaterial of in- 
itmction into so large a number of rdadvdy independent poitionf 
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was a misUlu, and the present tendency is to diminish the 
number of " subjects " by bringing tt^ether those that are closely 
related. The objection may, of couree, be raised that by adopting 
this plan we are lessening only the number of diTisiona and not 
the actual amount to be taught. In practice, however, an ad- 
rantage is certainly gained, because where a subdivison of one 
of the main branches (say grammar, a subdivision of English) is 
given a substandve and separate position, a [dace is usually found 
for it in the time-uble of every form, and for the whole school 
year, whether tbb is really necessary or not ; whereas by regarding 
it as a part or aspect of a larger study we are likelier to lay much or 
little emphasis upon it at different times, according to the require- 
ments of the child's education as a whole. For many years, for 
example, children of seven or eight in our primary schools were 
required to leam to point out nouns, those of eight or nine to 
point out verbs, and so oit~-an exercise which needed separate 
recognition on the timetable, and which, by the way, could be 
perfonned only by a course of tedious drill. The sole reason for 
this stupid practice was that grammar and composition were 
separately " paid for " by the State, therefore separately examined, 
and therefore separately taught. I^edsely similar remarks apply 
to reading and recitation. Fortunately a readjustment of the 
system of grants has resulted in an English course which combines 
the formerly scattered elements. 

A second reason for the greater importance now attached to 
M Artifid- <=orTetatioti is that the neglect trf the relations between 
ality of the various studies has led to artificial and unpractical 
tTcatmaDt, treatment, and consequenUy to loss of interest and 
bad economy of effort. A noteworthy illustration of this point is 
seen in that sepaiatioD of pure from applied mathematics which 
has hithnto prevailed. The contentions of recent critics of the 
formal and abstract teaching of mathematics are at bottom lately 
an unconscious plea for coneUtion. They point out that the 
pure mathematician has gone on his own way, ignoring, in the 
selection and treatment of topics, the requirements of the pupil 
in other branches of study, and refusing to treat his subject with 
due regard to its practical bearings. He has chosen, for instance^ 
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11 the text-books of xlgebni with examples of an academic 
', many of them expressly designed to illustrate processes 
which are of rare occmreDCe outside the r^oa of pure mathe- 
matics ; the fiivourite books being just those which leduce to a 
fine art what hat aptly been called example- grinding.^ The 
strong bias in &vout: of closed systems of academic exercises is 
dearly seen, too, in the lot^-continued supremacy of Euclid's 
Elements as the text-book of geometry in this country, to the 
exclusion of methods which can be turned to greater practical 
account in other branches of instruction. Similarly, iu the primary 
schools, algebra, where it has been taught, has not been approached 
naturally as a generalised arithmetic, but has been treated as 
quite an independent "subject," involving from the first the 
manipulation of mysterious sets of symbols, the meaning of which 
the pupil often does not remain long enough at school to undei^ 
stand. Meantime, arithmetic has pursued its own course, the 
bc^ bdng puzzled with difficult questions of a commercial char- 
acter, which are really a bit of technical instruction, lying for the 
most port quite outside the pupil's present range of effective ideas. 
The isolation of subjects, and the sacrifice of the advantages of 
working at them connectedly, is no doubt partly due 
to the employment of specialist teachers. Therdative mentof 
advantages of employing specialists and of entrusting tp«daU>t 
most of the instrucrion to form-masters, are discussed 
elsewhere. All that we need say here is that, though the specialist 
is obviously more and more necessary as we ascend the " educa- 
tional ladder," yet nowhere should he expect to have his own 
way entirely. He should remind himself that, after all, the staff 
of a school is, or should be, working for a common end, and that 

* A well-known contriver of the conundrum* which De Kotgan w*> ac- 
customed M ronndly to denounce, mdopted for hi* book of matbemadcal 
pcoUenta the loUamag meet approbate rnotto : — 
" Dednci what ii bat Vmitf, or Dre**, 
Ot Learning'* Lnxnty, ot Idlenett ; 
Or tridM to (bow the tttetdi of human brain, 
Here cnriona plcainre, or inKciiiou* pain 

Then see how little the tenuuninK ■■».' 
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community of aim impliei a willingness on the put of each 
member to see his subject u t bctor of an organic whole, rather 
than as an isolated fragment. The drawii^'master, foe example, 
is i^t to pursue courses which, though perhaps extremely ap- 
propriate as a technical training for young actiiti^ are not so wdl 
adapted to the purposes ol a general education. It may ^pear 
that drawing can be brought into helpful assodadon with history 
or botany or i^ysica ; and if so he should be ready to recognise 
this advantage, so &r, at least, as the pupil's progress in technical 
skill permits. 

The foregoing pleas for correlation, suggested as they are by 
evils which every thoughtful teacher has in some measure Mt, 
will probably, so br as they go, cany conviction to most minds. 
Total a^lect of the natural affinities of the subjects of instructioD 
undoubtedly increases the embarrassments caused by crowded 
cnrricula ; it shuts out the light which one study crften sheds upon 
another ; it leads to artificiality of treatment and loss of mterest ; 
it deliberately trains the pupil to take a false view of knowledge as 
a mere agglomeration of independent parts, and, to crown all, it 
leaves room for diversities of aim where the aim is essentially one. 
But we must now consider tviefly an a^ument which, notwitb- 
Btanding its lavourable reception in some quarten, may wdl give 
as pause. 

Upon the essential unity oi the educational aim to whidi re- 
{4) •• Her- forence has just been made, some of the disciples of 
bartian " Herbart have baaed a doctrine of correlation which, 
^^^J^^ if carried generally into practice, would have fu- 
tion of reaching consequences. Starting from the proposition 

studies. ^^^ ^j^g ultimate aim of education is the fonnation of 
character — a proposition which we have seen reason to regard as 
profoundly true — they easily reach the conclusion that the 
humanistic group of studies, abounding as these do in moral 
ideas that directiy subserve the all-iodusive end, ought to take 
precedence in the school curriculum. But, more than this, since 
character depends upon will, will upon desire, desire upon interest, 
and interest upon the "circle of thought," in which "the whole 
inner activity has its abode," it fidlows that die main bnatneas of 
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education lies beie, for a stnmg character can be fonned only 
by cultivating an octensive and coherent "dide of thought". 
" Those only wield the full power of education," says Herbart, 
" who know how to coltiTate in the youthful soul a large drcle of 
thought ciosely connected in all Us partt"^ A loose aggr^ate (rf 
ideas floating in the mind must result in a chaotic will, and in an 
irr^ular planless life; and unconnected groups of ideas, even 
though each group be well-knit within itself, must mean at least 
a divided will, whose plans do not hang together, and whose acts 
tend to inconsistency. The man who keeps his leligioua ideas 
in one compartment of his mind and his business ideas in all- 
other, is tbe stock examine of what is meant.* Let the " unity of 
the circle of thought " be destroyed, and then fiuewcU to unity 
and strength of character. 

Such, l»iefly and incompletely stated, are tbe theoretical grounds 
upon which rests that extreme method of correlating lu pncticat 
studies known as the plan of " concentration ". It is ^^'^ 
thought that the desired unity is best attained by making a certain 
study tbe centre of the instiuction-plan, and by grouping the 
othm round it in positions of greater or less subordination. On 
account of its rich and ethically important content, history, in- 
eluding story and legend, is made tbe central theme. The litera- 
ture is chosen on the ground that it bears upon, or arises out o( 
tbe historical instruction ; as also are the school songs. Drawing 
and modelling may be connected with the history of architectural 
styles, and with castles, armour, ships, coins, and other objects of 
historical interest. Language constitutes the formal side of the 
historical material. It is confessed that when we come to the 
natural sdences and to mathematics graver difficulties stand in 
the way of conceotmtion ; but tbe more stalwart advocates of tbe 
plan attempt to surmount these difficulties by treating ge<^:iaphy 
as an associative subject, having affinities both with tbe human 
and with the scientific groups, and by reganUi^ nature from the 
standpoint of human purposes. 

■ Seir»e4 ofEducaUon (Fellcin'i tiana.), p, 91. 

*C/. Rein, Outlintt ofPtdagogiex (Van LieVi traiw.), pp. 105, 106. 
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As an illiistration of the plan of coDcentration, ve may refer to 
DlDitn- s curriculum proposed for children between seven and 
tions. eight years of age. An adaptation of the story of 

Robinson Crusoe is made the centre round vhicb the rest of the 
instructiOQ is grouped. The lessons on objects are su^ested by 
the story ; the sea, a ship, an island, a raft, are regarded as suitable 
topics. The drawing and the modelling lessons are suggested by 
the object lessons. The children read passages from the story of 
Robinson, as well as &om a general book on matters discussed 
in the other lessons. They write simple compositions on the 
subjects of the lessons. Their sums are au^ested by the pro- 
blems which might have presented themselves to Robinson, and 
they may appropriately recite and sing " I am monarch (rf' all I 
survey ". 

Concentrated schemes suitable for dder scholars are similarly 
devised. A series of lessons on the French campaign of Henry V. 
might, for example, be accompanied by the reading of Drayton's 
BaUad ofAginamri and parts of Shakespeare's Henry V. The 
children might write essays upon historical topics that readily 
suggest themselves. They might draw fifteenth-century ships, 
swords, and shields, and the equipment of an archer. They might 
study the portions of geography suggested by the expedition, and 
draw iltustradve maps. Arithmetical calculations mi^t be made 
concerning the number of men, the rate of their payt the supply 
of provisions, the prices of food, and the cost of the war. The 
more thorough-going advocates of correlation do their best also to 
find p^ in the historical matter upon which to hang information 
of a sdentific kind. Thus the Spanish Armada suggests to the 
ardent exponent of tlie theory of concentration lessons upon 
winds, currents, storms, and ships' compasses. 

Before offering any remarks in the nature of criticism, we may 

. take note of another scheme of concentration, wUcb 

AnoUwt , , , , , ... 

pl^ of has been put forward m connection with the rec«it 
" "incen- movement in favour of Uying greater stress upon the 
study of natural phenomena, and which makes that 
study, rather than history and literature, the theme of central 
interest This movement has its home in America ; it is associ- 
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ated in great measure wjtb the booouTed name of Colonel Parker ;* 
and it has found ezpressioo in a large body of literature, some of 
which is of a high d^ree of merit. It is pointed out that nature- 
study may form the basis of the expressive work of the school — 
the drawing, modelling, singing, and much of the linguistic in- 
Btniction ; that the reading and liteiatuie may be selected so as to 
chime in with the nature lessons ; that the connection between 
nature-study and geography is close and constant, and that 
nature-study furnishes material for concrete work in arithmetic 
It is, indeed, admitted, and sometimes even emphasised, that this 
is not the whole story ; that there are limits to the plan of making 
nature lessons the basis of drawing and singing ; that reading and 
literature must refer to human as well as to nature studies ; and 
especially that too close a oorrel^on between nature-study and 
arithmetic tends to spoil both — the nature lessons by the stress 
tiius placed upon such detidls as happen to lend themselves to the 
purpose of counting and weighing and measuring, and the arith- 
metic by &ilure to provide for the definite and systematic exercises 
so essential in that subject* 

Peiiiape the first thought that would strike a teacher accustomed 
to work on orthodox lines, upon a consideration of Dj__,t,-_ 
these schemes of ccncentradon, is that they involve preceding 
some dat^er, to say the least, of the undue exaltation F*^^ 
of one particular study. The very fcct that different o/toomucta 
plans are advocated by the " Herbartians," and by "tteniiMi w 
those who, under the influence of the Froebelian **°* "'^" 
movement, would make nature-studies the centre^ suggests that 
these schemes owe their origin, partly at least, to the special 
interests and proclivities of those who propose them. This is, of 
cowse, no a^nii»ent against co-ordination, nor even against con- 
centration, irtien the latter takes the form of making now one and 
now another study the temporary centre of the instruction. But 
it M an argument for the exercise of due care in allowing oneself 
to be influenced by any one-sided scheme. Some believe in 
making human studies a permanent central them^ because of 

> See his Talks on Pidagofic*. 

*Cf. Scott's Salurt-Stiidf ami lk$ CJU14, chap*. xL-dlU 

15* - , 
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their valuable ethical content ; <Abas think that nature-studies 
should take that position, because they make a direct aj^teal to 
some of the strongest of the child's instinctive interests. The 
wise teacher will refuse to throw in his lot with either side, but 
will not refuse to accept suggestions from both. 

It is a striking &ct, too, and one which calls for explanation, 
.. that the most satis&ctory examples of concentiatioa 
bility to appear to have reference to the instruction of young 
y°!||?8ei children. Is this only because a readier gdd for ex- 
periment lies in this quarter, or do we here come upon 
an essential limitation of the principle? The latter certainly 
seems the right explanation. For the small child looks out upon 
the physical and social world into which he has not long been 
bom with a very difiereot pair of eyes from those of an adult, or 
even of older boys and girb. To him that world presents itself as 
a vague undifferentiated whole. Mi has not yet learned to regard 
it, now from the quantitative point of view, now from die geo- 
graphical, now fiom the historical, and anon from the (esthetic. 
The " subjects " about which we adults talk so ^bly, and vdiich 
really represent so many ways m which our interests incite us to 
map out the world's contents, are for the child rHm-existent. He 
has not yet learned even to make the broad distinction between 
man and nature. His central interest is in people, in their occu- 
pations, and in the natural objects which they use in following 
those occupations. Now at this stage, as at all others, we do well 
to take the child as we find him ; we do well to choose some por- 
tion of his surroundings, to invest it with human interest and to 
turn it round so that he may see it from different points of view, 
with the result that the drawing and modelling, the poem, the 
story, the song, the number lesson, the reading and writing exer- 
cise, may all arise out of the same central theme. Rightly con- 
sidered, the problem here is not one of correlation, but of 
differentiation ; not of associating ideas that were previously 
unconnected in the diild's mind, but of dissociating the several 
elements of what is at first a vague unity. The child's buddii^ 
powers of analysis will gradually enable him to differentiate more 
distinctly, and to fix his attention now on one and now on 
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another aspect of the total environment, to the relative exclusion 
of other aspects. When this time comes, and be is ready for a 
more decided differentiation of studies, he will be the gainer, both 
in power and in achievement, by pursuing distinct lines of inquiry. 
We roust hasten to add, however, that separation implies connec- 
tion; that a distinction implies a bond. Hence the different 
paths of investigation will be united by associative links, which 
will be more or less numerous and important according to the 
logical and other aflbiitics of the several studies. 

An obvious and important class of connections will be those 
that exist between the subjects included in each of the a,,,^;,. 
definite groups of studies. In the mathematical group tion of the 
much harm has been done by a more or less complete ^^^^ "^ 
sevoaoce of the branches taught in schools. The ex- Snite sioup 
elusion of a^braic methods from arithmetic has had c^inidiet. 
the effect of needlessly limiting the pupil's range of ideas, and 
of artificially prolonging the study of arithmetic long after 
the more powerful methods of algebra might easily have been 
employed. At a higher stage, the study of algebra has been 
similarly carried to a needlessly high pitch before the elements 
of trigonometry and analytic geometry have been taught ; and 
an exhaustive treatment of the latter has been wrongly pre- 
ferred to an earlier introduction to the calculus. Again, the 
portions into which the study of the mother-tongue naturally 
fidls — speaking, reading, composition, and grammai — should, as 
we have seen, be closely associated ; and foreign languages 
■bould be connected with the native tongue, as well as with 
each other, in all helpful ways. The study of nature will in 
the first instance form one "subject," but afterwards, when the 
time for differentiation comes, the several branches should be 
taught in the light of one another. Finally, the human group of 
studies, and, in particulaii literature and history, may with great 
advantage be correlated. By all means let the pupil connect 
Agincourt with Drayton's ballad, the story of Boadicea with 
Cowper's poem, the Conquest of Wales with Gray's Sard, Water- 
loo with the well-known lines in Childe Harold, Wellington with 
Tennyson's great Odt ; and, wherever possible, a period of Eng* 
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lisb history with a ainespoiiditig play of Sbakespeate, read for its 
own sake rather than for the sake of its linguistic peculiarities. 
On the prose side, too, the histoiy lessons should have the effect 
of sending the pupil to Hertward At Wake if die subject be the 
Nonnan Conquest, and to 7% Talismatt and Ivanhoe if the 
Middle Ages be the theme. 

Another highly important and still more neglected class of 
Awocia- associations may be advantageously effected between 
tion of the two ^Dtips of studies roughly marked off as theo- 

Btodiin^th "^ti***' **"*** "• which understanding and learning are 
{Kutical the pupil's prime concern, and practical, those in 
pimoiu. which doing or producing something is the essential 
£eatnre. Among the latter we may reckon reading, composi> 
tiOQ, drawing and other manual arts, and music. So long as 
separate reading lessons are necessary, they may be correlated 
with various other branches, both of the humanistic and the 
naturalistic groups. Subjects for essays should, as we saw in a 
former chapter, be su^ested by the pupil's other studies as well 
as by his life outside the school. The school songs should be the 
expression of what tbe child has felt, of emotions that have stirred 
him, and they are therefore rightly suggested by the nature or the 
histoiy lesson. Drawing may be correlated with most of the 
studies we have called theoretical, and manual employments 
should give outward expression to ideas gained from histtny and 
natural sci«ice ; to teach these purely from the artist's or from the 
workman's point of view is to miss their import for the purposes of 
a liberal education. 

Such, then, are some of tbe specific instances in which the close 
■j^ ^^^ correlation of studies is not only desirable but even 
prtnci^ of necessary if the curriculum is to be an organic whole 
"""^''"^ and not a mere aggr^^te of independent parts. But 
is there 00 single guiding principle under which these and all 
other examples of legitimate correhuion may be conveniently and 
helpfully summed up 7 We think that such a principle may be 
formulated somewhat as follows : In giving a lesson or a series of 
lessons upon any particular topic, the teacher should press into 
his service every bit of allied material which will ht^ towardi a 
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mw^leUr graip 0/ the tepie under amsideratioH. He should do this 
without ftax of unduly mixing up different "subjects," since these 
are after all only a conTenient means of classifying and p^eon- 
holing our knowledge. I( for example, the lesson be upon a 
certain portion of histoiy, he will not hesitate to turn aside and 
make it for the nonce a lesson in geography or drawing or litera- 
ture, provided such a mode of procedure will aid in the more 
thorough comprehension of the portion of history in question. 
To this extent there is certainly such a thing as a wise dtscutsive- 
ness in teaching. We may go fiuther and say that, even after 
studies have become fairly differentiated, the course of instruction 
in any one lubject may for a time be d^nitely framed with a view 
to its bearing upon another subject, provided such an arrangement 
is a real help to the comprehension of the second, and is not a 
hindrance to the orderly development of the first 

Having said so much, we must now place ourselves on out 
guard against so-called correlations which are not jusd- g £ -^ 
fied by the requirements we have laid down. Whether coneUtion 
lessons on the voyages of Columbus shall lead to a *» ^ 
full consideration of ocean currents and sargasso seas, 
and whether the Spanish Armada shall suggest calculations of the 
expenses of big e]q>editions, ate questions which must surely give 
rise to grave doubts, for in tiiese cases the secondary topics do not 
asnst towards a completer understanding of the primary ones. 
Plainly we are here perilously near the deliberate cultivation of 
mere irrelevance and birdwittedness. It may be doubted, too, 
irtiether the great importance of France in the history of England 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is a sufficient reason 
for exclusive attention to France in the concurrent geography 
lessons, though it may be a very good reason iot modifying the 
order of gec^raphical instruction so that France is studied at a 
pmnt ccmvenient for the purpose. Sdll more may we take leave 
to doubt whether the study of a small portion of a Latin author 
should involve exclusive attention at the time \o tba ad hoc study 
of a limited period of Roman history. Certain of the great repre- 
sentative studies pursued in schools possess a unity and a con- 
tiatnty of their own, which cannot be fredy violated without 
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■eriously diminishiDg theic disciplinary value, and without intro- 
ducit^ a worse sort of iDcoherence than that which we are seeking 
to avoid. With respect to these, we must follow the order dic- 
tated by the nature of the suhject and by the pupil's stage of 
meotal development, taking advantage) however) of the multi- 
tudinous opportunities that will arise of really helpful coirela* 
tion. It may be a good thing to connect the history of a war 
with calculations of its cost, but it may just happen that in so 
doing we are departing from the true arithmetical sequence, and 
neglecting the &r more relevant applications of arithmetic to 
problems of everyday life, whilst at the same time we are throw- 
ing no new light on the historical topic. It must be a good thing, 
however, to connect the history of a war with the geography of 
the country in which it was waged (whether this be done in the 
history or in the geography lesson), because only in this way can 
the historical subject be adequately grasped. 

We conclude, then, that the various lines of study which are 
followed in the school, and which we have dealt with from 
difTerent points of view in the four preceding chapters, should be 
coordinated in all ways that may subserve breadth of view, easier 
mastery, and genuine elasticity of mind. But let us beware of 
strained and artificial collocations of ideas that have a merely ad- 
ventitious connection. To be sure, the universe is one ; threads 
of relationship run through " the whole choir of heaven and furni- 
ture of earth, "and if our pupil ever becomes a philosopher he will 
doubtless make strenuous efforts to comprehend this fact of unity. 
Meanwhile, we do not help him by fordog upon his attention idl 
manner of superficial and inessential relations. 

What, then, are we to say of the theoretical basis, referred to a 
The oiv- **" P**^ baclt, of the doctrine of concentration held 
cbologkal by some of the " Herbartians " ? If we disagree with 
bMiBof^ the practical inferences which they draw from their 
conceotca- psychological theory, we are bound to point out where 
tion did- the theory appears to go astiay. We are bound, in 
^ other words, to show the inadequacy of the thesis that 

the strong and undivided will which the doctrine rightly desider- 
ates is secured by aiming directly at " unity and connectedness 
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in Ae circle of thought". la the first place, too much stress 
appears to be placed upon the function of knowledge in the de- 
velopment of character. That " vice is ignorance," and that "a 
stupid man cannot be virtuous," are, after all, paradoxical sayings, 
containing an important element of truth, but not the whole truth, 
and the weakness of the Hcrbartian psychology is illustrated 
by the &ct that these paradoxes are taken too literally and too 
seriously. The function of knowledge is so to illumine the will 
as to make a man at least capable of living as becomes a man ; 
but the roots of will, nevertheless, lie in those primitive impulses 
to action which are just as original and fundamental as the pre- 
sentations of which the Herbartians make so much. Hence it is 
that a highly cultured man, whose knowledge may be as unified 
and connected as you please, may on occasion take to vicious 
courses, through the influence of bad examples or the formation of 
bad habits in early life, or through one of those disorders of the 
will — aboulia and the hke — which seem to be independent of intel- 
lect. Hence also it is that a man whose range of ideas is ex- 
tremely narrow may live on a relatively high moral plane, because 
he is fortunate enough, perhaps through the early influence of a 
good example, to see certain important things clearly, and to pos- 
sess an original force of will which enables him to live consistently 
in the light of these. When, therefore, " large unbroken masses of 
thought " are prescribed as a sure " salvation amid the storms of 
fat^" the answer is that salvation has assuredly been found where 
that prescription has not been followed, and lost where it has been 
followed. 

Still, while we thus deny the supreme efficacy of instruction in 
the formation of character, we have fully admitted, and indeed 
sttoi^y emphasised, its great importance. There is do gainsaying 
the fact that much of the wrong-doing and misery in the world is 
the result of ignorance, and that if we want to improve the moral 
condition of our people we must give them the chance of finding 
their pleasures in worthier objects. Hence the moral significance 
of instrucdon. But this significance is not enhanced, the develop- 
ment of a strong and undivided will is not furthered, when we 
itrive for " uni^ and connectedness in the circle of thought " in 
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the naive fashion of ceitain Herbartians. No school puisuit can 
ever become a moral force in a person's life unless it assume a 
position amongst what we commonly call his interests ; no such 
interest is ever evoked unless the subject be well understood or 
the art intelligently practised ; no subject is ever well understood 
and no art is intelligently practiiBed if the light which other studies 
are able to throw upon it is deliberately shut ouL This we take 
to be the true principle of corrdation ; and this means that in 
teaching any given subject we should avail ourselves of other 
subjects so &r as these will help towards the completer under* 
ttu'vl'ng of the thing in hand j it does mot mean that we should 
go forth to seek connections that do not ruituraUy suggest them- 
selves, under the mistaken idea that we are thereby securing unity 
in tbe circle of thou^t. If we apply faithfiilly and thoronghly 
the priiKiple just enunciated, we may leave that unity to take care 
of itself. Tbe sort of unity ttuit is secured by the artificial forms 
of correlation we have described is prematnre and useless. Tbe 
unity that is worth attaining is to be secured, not by aiming directly 
at connectedness in tbe circle of thought, but by aiming at con- 
nectedness in one's practical purposes. If, for example, one of tbe 
practical purposes of a man's life is to make himself efficient in bis 
professioa, then all the knowledge he acquires in carrying out that 
purpose is likely enough to bear tbe sump of unity. If, further, 
he aims at personal efficiency in his domestic, social, and dvic 
relations, then his circle of thought is again likely enough to 
possess as much of unity and connectedness as his case admits of. 
Similarly, if we train our pupils to put to use every bit of knowledge 
they acquire, and if, moreover, we make sure that the uses to 
which they put their knowledge are coloured by one grand and 
all-pervading purpose — that of becoming capable and bonouraUe 
members of society, then tbe unity and cormectedness of their 
knowledge is sufficiently guaranteed. 

"True concentration," says a thoughtful American writer, "is 
not tbe strained and mechanical brii^g together of diverse 
subject-matter into tbe same recitation, but fixing the attention 
on all the relations of the given subject, and thus drawing into the 
movemoit tbe other subjects required for the mastery ttf the one 
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under considetatioo. ... If the thing be taught in the only way 
it can truly be taught, whatever subjects are Deeded will inevitably 
be drawn into the process." ' To much the same effect Dr. S. 5. 
Laurie writes : " It will be generally admitted that the number of 
separate subjects that now clamour for admission into schools 
makes it necessary that the master should select his course so as 
to give as much unity as possible to the instructioD-plan. But 
any attempt to achieve this unity in an artificial or mechanical 
fashion will certainly fail in its [Mactical working. It is enough, I 
think, that the master himself should have a governing educational 
idea, and along with this certain central points of instruction. 
This will give unity and correlation to his teaching. All successful 
grouping of instmctioo depends on the teacher himself, and on 
the widUi of his culture. If be has himself a well-stored mind, he 
cannot &il to see bow a lesson in ge<%raphy suggests relations to 
history and economics and nature knowledge — relations which 
should be elicited from his class, so far as relevant to the lesson 
of the day. In a language lesson ... be will seize the endless 
opportunities which such lessons give him to extend and deepen 
the knowledge of the pupil, and to build up moral and literary 
culture. In arithmetic even he will, by the concrete character of 
his teaching, estaUish relations between almost every subject in 
his curriculum and arithmetic j for the questions which he pro- 
pounds for solution may be geographicai, historical, and economic. 
There is thus in the hands of a capable master a constant concen- 
tration going on which counteracts encyclopaedic particularism. 
All the subjects in the instruction plan, if properly taught, are 
woven into the rational and ethical substance of the one mind, as 
it grows from day to day. The young are thus trained to under- 
stand their environment, and fitted for the conduct of life generally. 
In brief, wherever the teacher is at a toss, the ^hical purpose of 
all education will always give him a centre of instruction. "* 

We have seen that some form of concentration is from the 

nature of the case appropriate to the instruction of young children, 

but that further on in the course of study everything is to be 

'Arnold Tompkins, Tlu Philotaphy s/' Tiaehing, p. aGi, 

'Inttituttt of Bduealioit, Lect, xts., |^. sfi^, 365, 
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gained by frank differentiation of subjects, provided thur real 
CoDcentra- affinities are constantly recognised. We may now 
tion u tbe ^dd that still later, when the period of specialisadon 
ofspedali- VTiTes, the Idea of concentrauon may again prove 
ution. exceedingly fruittiil. The narrowness of the mere 

specialist is proverbial, and need not here be enlarged upon. But 
healthy specialisation does not produce the high-and-dry specialist' 
There is no subject which, if righdy pursued, may not prove a 
*' flower in the crannied wait ". Classical studies branch out into 
geography, history, philosophy, archsMlogy, and the rest Again, 
how much is lost by the student of mathematics and physical 
science who neglects the history of those subjects. The story of 
the gradual development of the modem sciences of geometry and 
chemistry yields just that human touch, and just that relief from 
the sense of narrowness, of which the healthy-minded student 
of science feels the need, whilst at the same time it reacts favour- 
ably upon his special studies. Once more, specialism is partly 
relieved of its narrowness when, again on the principle of con- 
centration, it causes one to master a foreign language in which 
some of the best literature of the subject is locked up. In fine, 
the youth who has followed a varied and differentiated curriculum 
up to the age of sixteen or seventeen, and who then makes the btefiil 
decision as to the branch in which he will specialise, may still be 
broadly and liberally educated, whatever that branch may be, 
through a wise obsmance of Jacolofs maxim " Tout est dans 
tout".* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PROCESS OF TEACHING. 

" It is to be itated, in the firat place, that precepts and treUiset on art 
•re of no avail witfaont the uastance of natnte ; and these imtructions, tbeie- 
iore, ate not written for him to whom talent is wanting, any more than 
treatises on agricoltiire for banen ground " — Quintilian. 

Guided by such considerations as those set forth in the last two 
chapters, the teacher may now be supposed to have divided and 
arranged the material of instruction in the several branches. At 
the close of Chapter IX. we saw the importance of definitely 
dividing the matter to be taught during a given period into a 
connected series of topics. Such a topic, forming as it does a 
single unit for the purpose of methodical treatment, may be called 
a method-whole, or, less awkwardly, a section of the subject in 
question. Each of these secdoos, though it looks back upon 
those that have gone before, and looks forward to those that 
aie to come later, is relatively complete in itself, and should con- 
tain some central idea or general truth. As the result of Chapter 
X. we must now add that, under the conditions there explained, 
the parallel sections of the various branches of instruction may 
advantageously be correlated with one another. So £ar, then, we 
have been dealing with those principles of method which under- 
lie the formation of schemes of instruction, and which therefore 
occupy the teacher's mind only or chiefly in out-of-school hours. 
We now approach the problem of teaching in the more restricted 
sense — the work which has to be done when the teacher stands 
face to face with his pupils, and is actually " giving a lesson " in 
this or that branch of the curriculum. We premise, however, 
that the treatment of a section or method-whole is not necessarily 
the same thing as a lesson; it may be completed in a single 
lesKtn-period, or it may be spread over several. 
"37 
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The question now arises whether any general principles can be 
hagenenJ laid down for handling the sections so determined; 

■^^o""' of whether there is such a thing as a nomial method of 
the tesdi- 

ingpiDceM procedure in teaching. At first sight the great variety 
poisibk ? of subject-matter seems to preclude such a possibility, 
but we must remember that though the branches of instruction 
are many and diverse, the person taught is the same throughout ; 
and so it may well happen that, helped out by what we know of 
the mental movements always involved in the process of acquiring 
knowledge or skill, we nuiy formulate hints which are very 
generally valid, lluu every bnuch of instruction has iu own 
method b true enou^ in a sense, just as it is true that every 
science has its own special methods of investigation. But as the 
latter fiict is conastent with the logician's account of the broad 
laws (rf scientific method, so the former may be consistent with a 
statement of what normally occurs, or ought to occur, when the 
teacher guides the pupil in the pursuit of knowledge. The art of 
teaching, like other arts, may have its general as well ai its special 
rules. 

But supposing we succeed in formulating a set of general rules 
. , .. relating to the teaching process, the question of their 

it likely to practical worth still remains. It might even be argued 
fceof pt""i- that such rules would tend to reduce the process to a 
mere mechanism, that they would discourage the 
teacher's originality by saving him the trouble of thinking, and 
that therefore, so &r fitim being usefiil, they would be actually 
pernicious. In reply, we can do no more at this point than 
appeal once more to analogy. In the practice of other arts the 
utility of rules is acknowle^^, provided die grounds on which 
the rules are based are rightly apprehended, and provided the 
rules are taken at their true value — as generalisations to be implied 
with judgment and discrimination to particular esses. So re- 
garded, rules may save an indifferent practitioner bom grievous 
blundering, and can in nowise fetter the originality of the ablest. 
Of course "the practitioner who goes by rules rather than by 
their reasons, like the old-&shioned German tacticians who were 
vanquished by N^nleon, or the physician who preferred that his 
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patients shonld die by rale lathet than recover cootrair to it, ia 
rightly judged to be a pedant, and the slave of his fbnnuUs ". ' 
Yet no one doubts the value (rf an intelligent study of the rules of 
the military and medical arts. Similarly, though a study of educa- 
tion which issues in the pedantic application of general precQ>ts 
is a good deal worse than useless, yet the reflective and judicious 
application of those precepts may have the effect of raisii^ the 
teacher from the level at mechanic to that of artist. If we are 
able to fiad a normal method of procedure in teaching, its function 
will be, not to save the teacher the trouble trf thinkii^, but to 
dnrect his thinking systematically to the essential features of the 
[nocess. 

We shall perhaps best approach the problem before us by con- 
sidering a few examples of the sort that are of ordinary ,„ 
occurrence in any schoolroom. It wUI be convenient (ton« ; 
to choose examples of a strictly etementaiv character, H .'""? 
since these will requu^ no specialised knowledge on 
the part either of the writer or of the reader, and since the mental 
act of grasping a new tratb is independent of the stage attained in 
the study of the subject Let our first illustration, then, be one of 
the common rules of arithmetic. The wooden method of pro- 
cedure is simply to state the rule, to work a few eKerctses, and 
then to require the pupil to imitate the process by working similar 
exercises ; and if the object of our teaching be merely to enable 
the pupil to " do sums " and to arrive at answers like those at the 
end ot the text-book, this plan would undoubtedly suffice. But 
if we desire him not tmly to " do " sums, but also to understand 
tbem, something more is dearly necessary. Matters are certainly 
improved when we follow up the statement of the rule by giving 
its reason ; and in the course of a mathematical training we may 
occasionally be justified in asking the pupil to accept a rale ot 
formula temporarily on trust. But if we aim at securing bis active 
co-opeiatiOD in the pursuit of trath, and at training him to make 
bis own rules instead of requiring him to acquiesce passively in 
ouis, then even this plan needs revision. The method of de* 

* Hill, IiOgit, book vi., cJi^ lU. 
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moDstndon must, in shoit, usually give place to the method of 
iDTestigadon.! 

Suppose that a class of children about eleven years of age ia 
receiving a series of lessons on fractions, and that, the meaning 
and noution of fractions and the reduction of them to their lowest 
terms having previously been made clear, the next section to be 
treated is the simplification of an easy complex fraction, such as 
f of ^. As a first step the pupils might be required to find the 
values of such quantities as ^of £,\, % of ;£i, \ of ;£$; } of a 
guinea, $ of a guinea, ^ of two guineas, and so on. l^e teacher 
might now propound tbe problem : What is the value of } of 4 ? 
He will thus ha?e brought to the forefront the notions already 
acquired which bear upon the question, and he will have made 
the aim of tbe lesson apparent. In tjie seeond step tbe solution 
may be reached somewhat as follows : — First let us find the value 
of I of T- ^°^ many fifths are th»e in a whole ? If each fifth 
were cut into three equal parts, what would each part be ? How 
much then is } of j ? Then how much is ^ of ^ ? And, finally, 
how much is $ of f ? A few other examples might be treated 
similarly. The third step will be a comparison of the results so 
obtained, so that the pupils may (with little or no help from the 
teacher) discern the relation between the complex fraction and the 
equivalent simple fraction, and then formulate the rule. The 
ftmrih step will consist in the application <rf the rule thus estab- 
lished to other examples. 

Let us consider next a typical lesson in elementary algebra. 
(h) Prom We will assume that the pupil can solve a simple 
algeln^. equation, that be has just been exercised in the 
solution of pure quadratic equations, i.e., equations of the type 
ox* + b ■■ o, and that the next section to be treated is the 
adfected quadratic, i.e., equations of the form acfi + ix + e ** o. 
Here again the teacher might simply supply a rule and re- 
quire the pupil to fellow it ; but if he wishes to increase the 
pupil's power as well as his knowledge, he will prefer some 

' Cf. Ht. A. Sonneiwcfaeln'B papa on " The Study of Arithmetic in He- 
mentaiy Schooli " in Sftcial Ripvrtt, voL viU. 
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such plan as tbe foUowing : As a first step, he will require 
the BolutioD of a few equadoos of tbe type already familiar, and 
he will then propose one of the second type, «^., 3^ -vtx t^ 
15. The aim of the lesson now stands rerealed. A sharp tx^ 
may readily give on answer obtained by trial, but the teacher, by 
chuigii^ d>e 15 to some higher numba*, say 3,308, will show that 
this plan is not always so conTenient The second step is an 
attempt, in which the pupils share, to find a more general scJution. 
To find X we must ifWIy reduce the equation to the simple form, 
and to do this we must get rid of the second power of x. How 
can this be done f Only by applying somehow the rule for ex- 
tracting the square root. What must be added to the left-hand 
ride in order to make it a perfect square ? What then must be 
added on the other side? The equation now stands thus — :ifl + 
ax -f t — 16. We therefore get;r-l- i ■> ■f4or-4, and so on. 
The tMrd step consists in setting forth the process in general 
terms. The pupil, with some promptii^ from tiie teacher, will be 
prepared to say that a quadratic of this sort is solved by bringing 
tbe terms involviDg tbe onknown quantity to one side, adding to 
each side such a quantity as will make the first a complete square, 
and then extracting the square root of each side. In the fourth 
step, this rule will be applied to other such examples — «* -l- ax 
" 63, «* - a* - 35, etc. 

But what of such an equation as «• + &c - 7«, or ** + 7* « 
44 7 Clearly we need a rule for " completing tbe square ". lliis 
will form the subject of the next section. In a subsequent section 
the case in which the coefficient of x* is some numbCT other than 
+ I will be considered. Finally a general rule will be fixmulated, 
and the most genoal fona of the quadratic equaticHi will be solved. 

Oar next illustration shall be taken from the course in elemen- 
tary science. Let us suppose that the solid, liquid, ^.j p,^^ 
and gaseous states of matter have formed the subject elementary 
•f previous lessons, that the expansion of heated ■'^i"*'^ 
liquids and gases has been simply demonstrated, and that tbe 
teacher now desires to make dear the less obvious fact of the ex- 
pansion of certain solid bodies under the like circumstances. As 
%firtt st^ be will ask a pupil to recall briefly ttw duef poiius of 
16 
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the previous lesson, and he will then intimate that the aim of the 
present lesson is to ascertain what happens to certain solid sub- 
stances when they are heated. The second step will consist of 
experimental work. The teacher will have at hand a few metal 
rods, and, with the help of some simply devised apparatus, such 
as any text-book of physics will suggest, will lead the pupils to 
observe what happens when the flame of the Bunsen bumei is 
applied to any of the rods. The third step will be the formulation 
in set terms of the general truth suggested (thou^ not conclusively 
proved) by the experiments. In the fourth and final step the 
application of this general truth to certain questions of everyday 
hfe will be pointed out. Why are spaces left between the rails on 
tramway and railway lines 'i Why are gas and water pipes made 
with telescopic joints ? Why does a thick tumbler crack when hot 
water is poured into it 7 How may a stopper stuck fast in the 
neck of a bottle often be got out, and why ? 

llie reader will perceive that in all the examples we have so 
The KcM *" dealt with there is a uniform sequence of methodi- 
in the pre- cal procedure. The first step recalls whatever know- 
S?^"K^ ledge the pupil possesses which is relevant to the new 
briefly matter ; the second step presents the new matter in 

flatter- the form of concrete instances ; the third step com- 
pares these instances and extracts from them the 
abstract rule or principle ; the fourth step turns this rule or prin- 
principle to immediate use by applying it to an indefinite number 
of other concrete instances. And, from the nature of the case, 
this will be the normal method of treatment whenever a general 
truth and its appUcation aie the upshot of the lesson or of the 
series of lessons. The steps we have illustrated will therefore 
bold good at least in mathematical subjects, in the other abstract 
sciences, including mechanics and physics, and in those language 
lessons which aim at establishing syntactical and other rules. 

We appear, then, to have formulated a plan which exhibits the 
common characteristics of the teaching process, whenever the sub- 
ject taught is one in which truths of the abstract and general 
kind can be comprehended by the schoolboy. But not all the 
subjects we teach are of this kind. Reverting to the distinction 
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drawn in Chapter VI. between abstract and concrete studies, we 
find that OUT plan must be modified when we are Another 
dealing with the latter. In order to illustrate this type of 
point, let us consider briefly a section from the course ii^mation 
In geography. We will suppose that the teacher is from geo- 
about to give a series of lessons on India to a class of E"F°r' 
children eleven or twelve years of age, who have already studied 
Europe and have some acquaintance with the more obvious 
features of Asia. He will rightly choose to deal first with the 
physical configuration of the country. As a/n/ step, he will ask 
the pupils to describe the general situation of India, and to recall 
in particular its position as one of the six great southern peninsulas 
of Eurasia. He will perhaps seek to arouse interest by referring 
to, or asking a question about, some recent event connected with 
India, and be will then tell the class that India is now to be studied 
more fiilly. He will next ask some one to suggest which aspects 
of its geography should come first in order, and why this sequence 
is observed. The more restricted aim of the lesson-period will 
thus naturally be ted up ta In the sea>nd part of the lesson be 
will perhaps get the children to ascertain, by using the scale at- 
tacbed to the map, the approximate length and breadth of India ; 
and he will then, partly with the help of the blackboard, partly 
with that of a good physical map, and partly, perhaps, with that 
of a sand tray, enter into the details — which need not here detain 
us— of the distribution of mountains and tablelands, plains and 
valleys, on the surface of the country and of their relative heights 
above the sea-level. Some teachers would consider this a suf- 
ficient treatment of this part of the subject, and after the necessary 
recapitulation would pass on to a new feature, say the river system ; 
and this would probably be the right course to take in teaching 
children eight or nine years of age. But the class in question 
would be all the better for being taught to pass beyond an orderly 
account of the concrete facts ; to pass fi-om observing the facts to 
thinking abont them. In other words, a t^ird step might be 
taken, which would require the pupils to institute a comparison 
between India and other similarly situated countries. For ex- 
ample, they might be led to see that by its natural boundariec 
16 • 
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India is isolated even man completely than is Italy, the corres* 
ponding peninsala of Europe ; and they might compare and con- 
trast the passes over the Himalayas with those over the Alps. 
The^fintrti step, the application, will consist as before in turning 
to use the knowledge that has been acquired. An immediate 
apphcatioD may take the fonn of drawing a nup, or maUng ^ 
model, showing the physical features thus far explained. Further 
applications will be made in succeeding lessons, when it will be 
seen that the vertical configuration of the country goes &u- to de- 
termine the direction, length, and general character of the rivers ; 
and that it is also one of the causes that affect the dimate of the 
country. 

The above treatment of a geographical topic is ^ical of a large 
class of lessons. The same general method is a[q>lkable to lessons 
in history, in literature, and in the concrete sciences, (.<., in those 
Bdesces which, like botany and zoology, culminate, not in estab- 
lishing and applying abstract truths, but in the description and 
classificatioa of concrete things. Whether a lesson belongs to the 
one or the other of the two types we have considered, the first two 
steps and the last will remain the same. It is at the third st^ 
that a difference appears. The second step in the kind of lesaoo 
just illustrated will usually take the form of a geograi^cal 
description, a historical narrative, a literary exposition, or the 
observation of a natural object The third step wUl then consist 
of t^propriate comparisons, contrasts, and classifications. The 
geogn^hy of the rq[ion dealt with in the second step will be 
compared with that of another r^ion previously studied ; the 
historical event or personage will similarly be compared with 
another already ^miliar ; the poem will be compared with the 
one read last week or last term, and perhaps classified according 
to its epic, dramatic, or lyrical qualities ; the animal or plant that 
has just been described will be compared with others recoitly 
studied or otherwise known, and perhaps referred to its natural 
order. We must add, however, that only those comparistms and 
classifications should be introduced which the pupils are aiU U 
make for fhemstives. The qualification is a highly important one ; 
for to do the relating work for the pupil is to attempt to think for 
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him, and the teacher can no moie think for the pupil than he can 
we or ben for him. The more advanced the pupil, the more 
thorough and an^estiTe this third step can be made. On the 
othn hand, it majr otteo vaniifa altogether in the instruction of 
young children, and the teacher may advantageously be contented 
with an or^ly individual treatment of the topic in question. 

We have now iUnstiated, perhaps with sufficient fulness, our 
■Ingestion that the perfect acquisition of a new unit of knowledge 
nwinally involves a mental movement thmugh certain definable 
stages. It will now be convenient to describe in more general 
terms the meaning and intent of each of these stages. 

The geneal purpose of the first step is to prepare the leamer'a 
mind for the new knowledge. It i* therefore some- The fint 
times technically called the Preparation; but as this 'tepi.Pre- 
, . , . paiation at 

term is also used to coimote certau watt done m introdnc- 
oat-of-school hours, stnne would prefer the term tio°- 
IntToduction. The introductory step will have fulfilled its pur- 
pose when it has drawn forth dearly, definitely, and methodically, 
that part of the pupil's existing store of ideas which forma the 
appropriate point of departure ; or, in aher wnds, when the right 
apperceptive system has been brought into clear consciousness. 
The teacher who plunges abruptly into the new lesson, without a 
thoroti^ and sufficient revision of the relevant ideas wbidi his 
pupils already possess, will find himself compelled to go back 
upon his previous instruction in a confused and unsystematic way. 
From this mistake a well-considered preparatory stage will save 
him, Tlie preparation will contain no new knowledge, and it 
should therefore be mainly the work of the pupil, the teacher's 
fuitction at this stage being that of guiding the pupil's thoughts 
1^ means of suggestive questions. He will, however, leave the 
pupil to tell what he knows as freely as possible and will require 
him to express his knowledge in an orderly fashion. He may then 
give a brief stunmary in whidi the apperceiving ideas are property 
ananged and recapitulated. In a sense the whole of the pupU'i 
previous work in this department will form the preparation ; m<xe 
strictly, the preparatioa will be a sifting and re-airanging of the 
contents of the [nrecedtng len(» or two. 
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One of the commonest mistakes in teaching is that of hurrying 
over or omitting the preparation, in order that the ground may be 
covered as quickly as possible. Still, the length of time and the 
amount of trouble properly expended upon this introductory 
matter will vary greatly accordii^ to several circumstances. The 
more intimately and logically a lesson is connected with its pre* 
decessor, the greater will be the need of a carefiilly developed 
preparatory stage. Again, if the teacher knows the class well, and 
is able to gauge at once the contents of the average pupil's mmd 
with reference to the subject in hand, the preparation may rapidly 
be disposed of, though even here a mere formal reference to the 
results of the last lesson is rarely sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of a good preparation. If, on the other band, the class be 
comparativdy or wholly strange to the teacher, and if, therefore, 
he has little to guide him except the age of the scholars and their 
general position in the school, the preparation must be in the 
nature of careful preliminary quesdoning, and may require no 
small degree of skill and resource on his part^ 

Before enterii^; upon the second step of the lesson, that of 
Statemeat fK^senting the new knowledge, the aim of the lesson 
of aim. should, as a rule, be clearly indicated. There should 

be no " beating about the bush ". Both teacher and pupil are 
supposed to be engaged upon a common pursuit, the pursuit of 
truth, and the pupil should be at once taken into the teacher's 
confidence as to the objea of investigation. The chief exceptioD 
to this rule b that of very young cbildrm, who have not yet 
learned to distinguish between work and play, for whom every 
occupation is in fitct a species of play, and as such is not performed 
with definite aim. Some teachers object to an intimation of the 
aim early in progress of the lesson, on the ground that the interest 
that comes of curiosity is evoked when the children are required 
to divine the subject. This may sometimes be the case ; but it 
should be observed that the interest so engendered affords little 

'The "practice lessons" given byitndenU in training college! often in- 
volve tfaia difficulty. It should u bi as possible be obviated by the plain 
expedient of giving the (tndent the opportunity «f becoming acquainted 
bafraeband with the clut he Is to teash. 
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OT no help towards the mastery of the lesson, and may be a 
serious hindrance. The teacher who introduces a lesson on coffee 
by asking the chndren what they breakfasted upon, in the hope 
of eliciting the right guess, is merely dispersing their attention 
when it ought to be concentrated. Ruskin, in introducing the 
subject of a cryptically entitled lecture says — " I had even intended 
to ask your attention for a little while on trust, and (as sometimes 
one contrives in taking a friend to see a favourite piece of scenery) 
to bide what I most wanted to show, with such imperfect cunning 
as I might, until we unexpectedly reached the best point of view 
by winding paths. But — and as also I have heard it said, by men 
practised in public address, ttiat hearers are never so much 
fiuigued as by the endeavour to follow a speaker who gives them 
no clue to his purpose — I will take the slight mask off at once." ^ 
Young teachers have been known to display anything but " im- 
perfect cunning " in disguising the subject of the lesson ; but they 
may well be counselled to imitate Ruskin's example by taking off 
the mask at once. By this means the pupil will be protected 
against a dissiparion of attention, expectant interest of the right 
kind will be aroused, and the whole exerdse will thereafter bear 
the stamp of work as distinguished from play. 

The indication of aim will sometimes assume the form of a 
question to which the teacher does not expect an answer, as in 
the case of our arithmetical illustration. Sometimes, as in our 
treatment of a geographical to[nc, it will consist of a brief state- 
ment setting forth in simple terms the subject of the new lesson. 
Here, however, the teacher must be on his guard against deaden- 
ing interest, either by the words he uses or by his manner of using 
them. The teacher who, after a survey of the preceding lesson 
by way of preparation, solemnly announces his intention of dealing 
with the First Crusade, and proceeds to write this phrase (perhaps 
an Blt<%ether new one) upon the blackboard, courts a failure. 
The statement of aim should be quite clear, involving no un- 
known words or ideas. 

In the second step, to which the technical name Presentation 

' Shomm wut Lilitt, p. i> 
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has been ^ven, the teacher proceeds to detl with the new matter. 

_. , Whether or not an abstract and Renend truth ia uhi* 

The aecond , , . ... , _ . 

■tep: mately to be airived at, thia step will be confined to 

PresenU' the concrete and particular focts. These the teacher 
will have divided into a series of subsections, each 
one of which should lead logically on to the next. This require- 
ment, that the smaller sections should be arranged in natural 
series, has been called the "law of successiTe deameas". An- 
other point well worth attention is that each individual Eection of 
the material should at first have attention concentrated upon it 
exclusively, and that afterwards it should be reviewed in its con> 
necdon with what has gone before — that it should be put into 
its right place in the intellectual scheme of whidi the lesson con> 
sists. This requirement has been called the law of alternate 
absorpticm and reflection. Supposing the series of snhsections 
to be represented by a, i, e, and d, then e (for exam{de) will be 
conndered, first in itself and simply as e, and afterwards as the 
last member of the series a, b, (. Absorption (or concentration) 
raises into clearness and distinctness the single idea, c; reflection 
views this idea in its just relationship with others. At one moment 
the pupil will concentrate his attention upon (let us say) the 
plateau of the Deccan ; at the next he will view this in its relation 
to the rest of the sut£u% of India. At one mcnnent he will con- 
fine his attention to a single historical event, a lingje stanza of a 
poem, or a certain type of aiitbmetica] example ; at the next he 
will see the same thing in its relation to the irtiole of irtiich it 
forms a part The separation of parts, which has been made for 
the sake of clearness, most be followed by their combination, 
since the clearness of the parts is merely contributory to the 
better understanding of the whole. 
As we have already intimated, the teaching of the more couaete 
ten- Bii^Jc*^ °f ^ curriculum, especially where junior 
ComputKn pu^ are concerned, must often omit the third step, 
and Fonun- ^q^ content itself with a ccmcise recapituladon of the 
"' facts presented in the second st^. Some writers 

appear to regard the latter as legitimately taking the pUce of 
. those general truths in which kscons on the abstract studies 
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culminate. But the parallel u a misleading one. An abstract, in 
the aense of an epitome, is not the same thing as an abstraction ; 
and it tends to clearer thinking if we ftankly admit that the third 
step is not taken. Whra, however, the pith of a lesson in history 
is siunmed tip in a proverb or a maxim, we have what may be 
more foidy r^aided as a partial generalisation of the facts. 

In teaching history, literature, geography, botany, and the other 
subjects which we have styled concrete, the third step will oonast 
in such OHnparisons and contrasts as the pupils are able to draw 
for themselves. How far we are able to go in this direction will 
therefcne depend entirely upon what our pupils are able to bear. 
Two cautions are necessary in r^ard to this eflbrt at relating the in- 
dividual bets that hare been presented. The first is that the things 
compared should both be properly known, kit it is phunly useless 
to compare the event or object in question with qpother of which 
the pupil is not yet ct^nisant. Secondly, only those comparisons 
should be made which are really valuable, in the sense that they 
cause the pupil to think, and that they subserve some general 
view of the tacts which the pupils may some day be able to take, 
but for which they are not yet ripe. 

In lessons on mathematics, and in some lessms on language 
and physical science, comparison merges insensibly into generalisa- 
tion and the formulation of a rule or [ninciple. This mle or 
principle, after it has been brought out by means of skilfiilly 
directed questions, and has also been clearly and definitdy ex- 
pressed in words, should find its place in the system of general 
truths to which it belongs. 

We have more than once emphasised the new that knowledge 
is in itself only a tort of half-way house. The only p_^ 
knowledge we recognise as of educational value is step ; Ap- 
that iriiich the pupil can and does put to some sort of plic*t><w< 
use. Hence the profound importance of the Ust step in the 
teaching process, the purpose of that step being to train the pupil 
in the command of his knowledge, and in doing so to associate it 
with the needs of daily life. The mere acquisition of rules, pre- 
cepts, principles, definitions, and laws, makes directly for pedantry 
nther than for healthy mental development, unlets this last ttep 
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be faithfully takeo. When an abstract truth has been established, 
it must be applied at once to further concrete examples ; and 
when the truths established are not of an abstract nature, they 
must be otherwise utilised. The application may take a great 
variety of forms. The pupil may make a map or a model ; be may 
apply the gec^raphica] facts he baa learned to the description of 
an imaginary journey ; be may solve a problem involving some 
new feature ; be may write an essay ; be nuy conduct a fresh ex- 
periment or make a drawing of apparatus ; he may make a histori* 
cal chart ; tx be may find paralld passages. In short, the plan of 
exercismg the pupil in using bis knowledge which has been 
traditionally confined to mathematical studies must be extended 
to all. 

In the preceding account of the normal teaching process, we 
Lewons have left out of si^t one important class of lessons — 
y"^ """ those, namely, whose primary aim is the acquisition, 
qniiemeDt not of knowledge, but of some form of manual at 
ofsluil. other skill. Lessons in reading, writing, speakii^ 

{whether in English or in a foreign language), practical music, 
drawing, modelling and other manual employments, gymnastic 
exercises, all come under this head. It is true, of course, that 
these pursuits involve the communication of a certain amount 
of knowledge ; but the knowledge acquired is regarded as purely an- 
cillary, the final aim being the acquirement of skill. It is true also 
that in those studies whose final aim is the acquirement of know- 
ledge, we do not regard the process as complete until the pupil 
has turned his knowledge to some practical account. But tfie 
application is made, as we have seen above, only in order that 
the knowledge may be fixed and made more completely avail- 
able, whereas in the case before us the whole purpose of the in- 
struction is that some form of bodily skill shall be readily and 
accurately practised. We have, then, ample reason for making 
a supplementary study of the method appropriate to lessons in 
the "dexterities" cultivated in the schoolroom. Some writers, 
carried away by a desire for philosophical unity, endeavour to 
make out that the same stages are discernible in every good 
lesson, whether tbe subject be the expositioa of a poem or the 
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trimming of a bonnet. But practice muat not thus be squared to 
theorj'.' 
As before we shall find it best to feel our way to a general idea 

of the method to be nnployed in lessons on manual ,„ 

-■, . , ^, Illuatration 

and other dextenues by considenng a few illustrative (a) from the 
examples. Let us suppose, then, that a class of small teaching of 
children, having been led to observe and describe '"" °^' 
some common object, and having perhaps made a drawing of it, 
are now about to write down upon paper some short statement 
about the object. Thc^rsf step, the preparation, as we may still 
call it, is contained in what has gone before, and go the teacher 
proceeds directly to a statement of aim. " We have drawn the 
object, and talked about it with our tongues ; let us now talk 
about it with our pencils." It will be observed that the teacher's 
real aim is here disguised. When the children are a little older 
they will understand that good handwriting is in itself a thing 
worth strivii^ for ; but interest in handwriting for its own salce 
must needs be an acquired interest, and must therefore come 
later.* Meantime the teacher will do well to give direction to the 
pupil's efforts by appealing to his spontaneous interest in the 
object he has been examining. The second stage, which we may 
again call the presentation, will &II into two readily distinguish- 
able parts. The teacher will first provide a model, both of the 
product and of the mode of production, by writing on the black- 
board a letter or word or sentence, according to the d^ree of 
skill ahready attained by the pupils ; and she will then require 
them to imitate the copy as faithfully as they are able. Many 
mistakes may be made, and so it may be the more necessary to 
include, as a third step, a reference to the provisional Rules by 
which the children's first attempts are to be guided. The teacher 
may ask, for example, which letters extend above and below the 
double lines, and which of them should just touch the upper and 
lower Unes ; and she may find it necessary to correct the bodily 

■ This point ha* been more deaily brought ont and moie folly dealt with 
by ProL nodlay than by any ptevioui writer, m bi m I am aware. See hi* 
PrimafUt of Clast Tnthing, chapi. xiv. and xv. 

■ C/. JKUM, Talkt fe Ttathtn en PiftMagy, obtf. i. 
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posture of various pupils. These rules having beea insisted upon, 
thece will follow t. fourth and final step, that of Practice, or con- 
tinuous effort at close imitation. 

Out next example shall be taken from the teachii^ of vocal 
(ft) From music. We will suppose that a class of children nine 
TOcal mnric or ten years of (^e, who are receiTing concuneot in- 
straction eitbei in the sol-& or in the morable-doh system, are about 
to learn a new song. They are not yet sufficiently advanced in 
the knowledge and practice of musical notation to be able to 
" read " the music fluently and correctly at si^t, and the teacher 
will prefer that they diould learn it by imitation rather than grope 
their way through the notes, making mistakes which are difficult 
to nnleam. The verses should have been read, understood and 
appredaUd beforehand, and the.;&^ step, or preparation, will be 
to recall them either from the book or from menKxy. If the 
verses are as [vetty and interesting as they ought to be, then the 
teacher's statement of aim, that they are now to be sung, will be 
received with delight by the children. The teacher will now per- 
haps sing the song right through, so as to give additional definite 
ness to the um of the lesson. The imitative exercises which are 
to follow (and indeed all the paraphernalia of time and tune exer- 
cises, ear exercises, and so forth, by which the music teacher neces- 
sarily sets great store) are tedious and unmeaning in themselves, and 
must be made significant by being brought into connection with the 
more interesting aim. The second step, (A which, as in the writing 
lesson, observatioD and imitation are the central features, will 
now be taken. The teacher will ask the children to imitate his 
pattern as bit by bit he smgs the tune while pointing on the 
modulates ; this will be done two or three times if necessary. He 
will then ask them similariy to imitate him as he sings longer 
phrases, and afterwards whole musical lines. The dass will then 
endeavour to sing the tune through, and each mistake will again 
be made die subject of an imitative exercise. The modulator is 
then put aside, and the pupils sing from the written or printed 
copy. Lastly, the wor<^ are fitted to the tune, again with the 
help of the teacher's pattern. A third step may now intervene, in 
which such general aspects of the exerciK as the children can 
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uoddsUnd are selected for definite treatment. Tlie time and 
accent may be examined; the mental effects produced by the 
notes of the mdody may perhaps be shown to be iqipropriate to 
the words, and the reasons (or the ma^ of expression may be 
discussed. Thereafter, as a, fourth step, the whole song must be 
practised until it is wdl known, and is added to the pupil's abiding 
sources of healthfiil pleasure.' 

We may now gather up and express generally the results to 
which we appear to be led by a consideration of Genenlie- 
specific lessons whose aim is to enable the pupil to ■°'t* " ^ 
acquire some sort d' skill. The>&-f/Btep, theprepata- „hichaiin 
tioD or introduction, stands as before. It is no less «< ^loXL 
true of acquiring dexterity than d acquirii^ knowledge that we 
must have something to build upon. For " our power of imitating 
the activity of another is strictly proportioned to our pre-existing 
power of performing the same general kind of action independently. 
. . . Imitation may develop and improve a power which already 
exists, but it cannot create it Consider the child b^inning for 
the first time to write in a copy-book. He learns by imitation ; 
but it is only because he has already some rudimentary ability to 
make such simple figures as pothooks that the imitative process 
can get a start." * And when the start has thus been made, the 
skill attained in to-day's lesson will form the basis of to-morrow's. 
In one sense the ineparadon for any new section of the subject* 
matter will of course be constituted by the whole course of the 
preceding instiuctioo ; but, more immediately, it will consist in a 
revision of the knowki^ guoed, and a little [nactice in the skill 
acquired, in the last few lessons. 

The oMfid step may again be called the presentation ; but in 
this case what is " presented " by the teacher is not so much new 
items of knowledge as new forms of skilL As in the other types 
of lesson, the new material will be divided into a number of 
nnaller sections, which should be arranged so that each will help 
towards the mastery of the next In teaching each of these minor 

■In tbii exatnpls I turn followed pretty doidy tbe plan ontliiiad by 
Hews. EvM* and U'Nanght in Tk* Stiool Untie T*atlur, p, aej, 
* Stont, ifomiaJ ^P^JM<Kr, p. 374. 
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Kctions — vhether it be the writing of a word, the singing of a 
musical phrase, the drawing of a line, or the rendering of an idea 
in a foreign tongue — there will always be two distinguishaUe pro- 
cesses at work ; first, observation, and then imitation, of the model 
supplied by the teacher. We need to encourage the pupil in 
careftil obserratiOD and fiuthfiil imitation. "At the outset, his 
pothooks are very unlike the model set before him. Gradually he 
improves ; increased power of independent production gives step 
by step increased power of imitation." ^ We lay the stress upon 
the imitative process, because this is the essential &ctor in the 
learning of any art. In acquiring a mechanical art, such as that 
of writing or plain needlework, imitation connts for almost every- 
thing, there being at best otdy a trifling margb left for the play of 
originality. With reference to the fine arts, vocal and instrumental 
music, drawing, painting, and the like, the case is manifestly 
different for the advanced pupH, but not for the young learner. 
The latter is still primarily an imitator. 

The third step in the illnstratiTe examples worked out above, 
the formulation of the rules of the art, needs careful and delicate 
treatment An art in which the mechanical element prevails, 
such as the ait of writing or of pronunciation, is readily suscep- 
tible of being brought under rules. But the practice of a fine aitt 
at least after the earlier imitative stages are passed, leaves much to 
the learner's initiative, and here rules may easily beccMne mis- 
chievous, because they tend, when they are consciously followed, to 
render the practice of the art " wooden " — to reduce a fine art to 
the position of a mechanical one. Thoe is a sense in which rules 
are the death of true art. He who attempts to sing a song, to 
recite a poem, to write an essay, to paint a picture, or, we may 
add, to teach a class, by conscious fidelity to rules, is on the high 
road to bilure, unless ht has not yet passed his novitiate. In the 
eariy stages of acquiring any art, rules have their place and their 
value, provided they grow naturally out of practice, and are for- 
mulated by the pupil himself. But the time should come when 

> Stout, ioc. eil. We may. of conne, tit at the ptychologist'a feet tot the 
take of his ps^ology, withoat committing ouraelvM to hii implied oopy- 
book-and-potbeok plan of teaching a child to writer 
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the artist has thrown away these temporarily useful crutches, and 
it is therefore advisahle, even whilst he is yet in statu pupillari, lo 
follow the law of parsjinony in the employment of rules. 

The/ffurti stage, that of practice, is usually a long one, because 
it must issue in carrying to the point of precise and settled habit 
the moTcments whidi have been practised, teotatiTcly and perhaps 
laboriously, in the second step. Here again we must distinguish 
between the mechanical and the fine arts. Mere mechanical 
dexterity, whether in the writing of words or in the sawing of wood, 
calls for little else than pure imitation, since there is little room 
here for individuality. The learner's best course is slavishly to 
follow a good model, and he continues this process "until he 
approaches too closely the limits of his capacity in this direction 
to make any further progress of an appreciable kind".^ The 
same thing may be true of him who essays to practise one of the 
Uberal arts ; it is true, for instance, of the strummer on the piano- 
forte, of the unimaginative painter, and of the stilted elocutionist 
But this should not be so. In the practice of the fine arts, imita- 
tion should be freer and more spontaneous, if true progress is ever 
to be made. 

We have now considered the three types of methodical treat- 
ment which seem to call for separate notice ; and it The ,^ae 
remains to offer a few remarks on a question which of general 
was left open at the beginnmg of the chapter, the "'" Jo^*!^ 
question of the value of the general rules which have teaching 
been the object of our quest What we have just said Pf**"***- 
about the rules of an art applies here as much as anywhere. The 
young teacher cannot be too earnestly warned that for him the 
great thing is to appropriate the spirit of the "formal steps" of the 
teaching process, without becoming enslaved to their letter. And 
how much does this mean f It means that, though all the steps 
are not necessarily gone through in the treatment of any one 
section or method-whole, yet the on/«r in which the steps occur 
cannot be departed from without disadvantage. That the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge or of skill is a process of assimilation of new to 

^Sum, loc, df, 
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old, that the relevant parts of the pupil's previously acquired stock 
of ideas should therefore first be recalled, that tbtst should be a 
progress from the concrete and particular to the abstract and 
general, that ideas must be potsessed before they can be apphed, 
and that applicatioa in its turn makes for effective and permanent 
possession ; these are truths as niie as the law of gravitation, 
because they embody the plain facts erf the working of a child's 
mind. An orator may electrify an adult audience by springing 
his subject upon them abruptly, leaving them to "collect their 
thoughts" in preparation for the coming argument or expositi<Ri. 
So an author may suddenly throw at his adult reada a big general- 
isation, as when Macaulay begins a section of one of his essays by 
telling us that " as civilisation advances, poetry almost necessarily 
declines ". But these are dangerous experiments to try with the 
juvenile mind. The adult takes the generalisation temporarily on 
trust, because he knows that the &ctE on which it is more or less 
accurately based will presently be set forth. The child knows no 
such thing, and youi abstract proposition bores rather than charms 
him. We may feel assured that no good lesson was ever given to 
children in which the principle* underlying the formal steps were 
seriously violated. 

The practical application of the gener^ rules we have been led 
to formulate will differ at successive stages of the teacher's career. 
At the outset it is best that he should obsove good models, and 
that he should be guided by common sense in drawing up notes 
of his own lessons. These notes should be revised by a more 
experienced teacher, every correction or suggestion being accom- 
panied by a reason for making it. Gradually there will thus dawn 
upon the banner the idea that certain principles underhe the act 
of acquuing knowledge or skill. The time is now ripe for sudt 
a study as that pursued in the present chapter, and for some timi 
it may be well to construct notes of lessons in strict accordance 
with die formal scheme. Like the rules of any other art, however, 
the rules of the teaching art will not always be overdy employed. 
As soon as a teacher has thoroughly imbibed their spirit, he may 
be left quite free to dispense with a formal array of preparation, 
presentation, and the resL But though the steps may no loogei 
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be e^licitly stated, or even thought of, they will always remain 
implicit in his best efibrt^ and he will be wise enough not to 
despise them because he has learnt to practise his art without 
consdoos need of their help. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DEVICES OP TEACHINa. 

" The teacber'i pvt in the pfoccst of inttraction Ja that of guide, dinctoc, 
01 lupeiiiiteDdeiit of the operationi bj irtiich the pupil teachea himaelT" — 
JoaapB Paths. 

We have already seen reason to employ the torn method to 
Hethoda denote such an orderly amngemcnt of the material 
dittin- of instruction at will cause that material to take best 

S"'***!- ^^^^ on the mind <rf the leaner. The term has, 
however, been used loosdy and vaguely by writers on 
education, both in this country and on the continent, to cover 
various other aspects of the teaching process. Thus one hears 
of the questioning or interrogative, the Socratic, the catechetical, 
the developmental, the expository, the empirical, the inducdve, 
the deductive, the heuristic, and the descriptive methods of 
teaching. One hears, too, of a phonic method of teaching chil- 
dren to read, of direct and conversational methods of teaching a 
foreign language, of an observational method of teaching ele- 
mentary science, of an experimental method of tntrhing geometry, 
and of a concentric method of teaching history. We sometimes 
find even the contrivances used for illustrating lessons spoken of 
as methods. Now though it may be difficult to maintain perfect 
consistency in the use of terms, we must at any rate distinguish 
clearly between the problems of methodical procedure discussed in 
the last four chapters, and the different modes of presentation, and 
devices for illustration, employed by the teacher.* In bo br as any 
of the adjectives above quoted refers to a quesdon of arrangement, 

'See Compayri, Conn 4* PtdagogU (trani. by Payne aa Ltttura on 
Ttaekittg), patt ii., ctu^ i. ; and cf. Klemm, Burof*tt» Sekoeli, p. 313. 

358 
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it may properly be used to qualify the tenn " method," but not 
otherwise. Thus we may with propriety speak of a concentrio 
method of teaching history ; but to speak of a catechetical or an 
expository method is not so happy a use of language. The idea 
underlying such tenns as these may be more accurately stated as 
follows : In the act of instruction, the teacher has to b« thinking, 
not only of method properly so-called, but also of cmain extenud 
forms or modes which his instruction may horn time to time 
assume, or of certain devices to which he may have occasion to 
resort At one point, for instance, it may be best to question 
the pupils, and to let them do the talking ; at another to do most 
of the talking himself by giving a direct exposition. Among the 
most important of such expedients we may also place the use of 
illustratioDs, of written examinations, of text-books, and of exercise 
books. These sue the points to be dealt with in the present 
chapter. 

The acquisition of a good style of qvtstioning may be laid 
down definitely as one of the essential ambitions of a g^^ 
young teacher. It is too much to say that a good Question- 
questioner is a good teacher, but it is hardly too much °"^- 
to say that a really unskilful questioner must be on the whole an 
indifferent teacher, because his want of skill must correspond with 
want of insight into the child's mental processes. Still, question- 
ing is not, as many seem to have supposed, the whole art of 
teachii^. Its importance is fully insisted upon in most of the 
current pedagogic handbooks, but its dangers and limitations as 
a device in teaching have not always received the attention th^ 
deserve. 

It is commonly stated that the art of questioning may be em- 
ployed in at least three different ways, cwresponding The pur- 
to successive stages in the progress of a lesson. At pm«* of 
the b^innii^ of the lesson the questioning is said to ^^tom^"^ 
be of an experimental character, the aim of the teacher monly lUtAd 
being to find out what the pupil knows about the subject in hand, 
■o as to prepare the way for what is to come ; secondly, in the 
course of the lesson the aim ofthe questions is said to be to lead the 
pupil on from step to step in a course of inferetkce or observation ; 
17 • 
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iriubt thirdty, at the cloae of the whole Utooa, u wdl as oi each 
prindpal dinsioii, questiona are said to be put in order that the 
teacher may aacertain to what extent the matter has been aa- 
ttmilated, and what are the points which seem to [nesent difficulty 
or to gire rise to misundentandiDg. This is a &ir statement ot 
the case as it is commonly presented ; and cm the strength of sudi 
direcdooB as these, young teachers frequently concetTe of an ideal 
lesson as one in which the teacher maintains a " brisk fire " of 
questions from first to last 

It is certainly oecessaiy at the beginning irf the lesson to probe 
„ Pf eiinuD- '^^ children's knowledge, in CHxlei that the new matoial 
wy '' qoM- may find suitable points of attachment to the old. 
''""'"K* This was emphasised in the last chapter, where the pre- 
liminary step was distinctly marted off as the preparation. Now 
this stage will naturally be in the main the woik of the pupil, the 
teacher's chief concern being to prevent him from wandoing from 
the point Except so frtr as is necessary for this purpose, the 
teacher should at this stage be sparing in the use of questions. 
Having put a question which seta the pupils on the desired train 
of thought, he should allow the answer to be as uninterrupted as 
possible. 

What is true of so-called preliminary questioning is equally true 
••Recapltn> of tbe last of the three sorts of interrogation noted 
iBtwy'' aboT^ vis., the recapitulatory. It is an excellent prac* 
qneitioniiis ^^ ^o pause at certain well-maAed stages in the 
progress of a lesson, and to cause die children to give a short 
rvmmi of what has been dtme thus &r, and at the end to require 
a brief summary of the whole.* Now here it is important OuX the 
pupil ahould be able, not ooly to restate the facts and principles 
which have been explained, bot to do this in a logical and ordetly 
bshion. When, however, the recapitulation takes the fiarm of a 
series of detached answers to the teadier's questions, the latter 
condition is entirely n^ected, the &ct being that more than half 
the work ot recapituladoo is done by the teacher, irtio not cmly 
i bit by bit the pupils' account oi what they have been 

><y. iriwtwasi^indiap.ai. aboet abset pU on and leflectfea. 
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taught, bat wfao does all the work of makiog that account oiderly 
and coodBC Tbe pncdce here condemned probably Kccounta in 
great measure for that atrophy of the power of connected state- 
ment iriiicb is frequently complained of by examinera as the oat- 
come of school instiuctiwi. Tbe best kind of recapitulation is 
that in iriuch a selected scholar gives a concatenated account of 
the lesson, his feUows being allowed to correct and supplement 
bis statements. The " brisk fire " of questions does not in this case 
promote, but rather retards, intellectual activity. It may be neces- 
sary to interpolate a question here and there in order to keep the 
pupil on the right track, but in the main the onus of making the 
recapitulation an orderly and connected statement should be 
thrown on the class and not 00 the teacher. This plan can, ot 
ocHirse, be carried out more readily with older than with younger 
pupils, though even the latter should be encouraged and trained 
to eiqnfBS thanselves in continuous oral statements. To say that 
they cannot do so because they lack tbe power of expression is, in 
part at least, to mistake cause for effect 

Some teachers who have seen clearly the evil of requiring from 
the pupils a mere series of detached answers to the ^„,,.„^„^ 
teacher's queries, have proposed as a remedy that in complate 
answers in complete sentences should be insisted •«««'«*•• 
upon. On this we remark that the remedy is des^ned to cure 
mischief that can easily be prevented. The best way to avoid a 
series of scrappy answers is to refrain from putting a series of 
scrappy questions : prevention is here better than cure. But this 
proposal is open also to the fatal objection that it tends to make 
the [srocess of teaching less natural, because less of the charac- 
ter of free and unconstrained communication between teacher 
and taught It is surely going very far in the direction of 
pedantry to say that in reply to tbe questicm, " When was tbe 
Battle of Hastings fought ?" we are not to accept the statement 
" In 1066," but are to insist upon "The Battle of Hastings was 
fought in 1066 ". We may put this aside as an idol of the cave, 
though at tbe same time we may fuHy admit that the comc^ete 
sentence is a thing to be encouraged in appropriate drcum- 
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It is not so much at the b^mimg or the end u in the course 
" Develop. <^' '^ lesson, and in particular of a lessoo involnng 
ing " a chain of reasoning, that Hit device of quesdomng ii 

qiie«>oii& of paramount importance, and becomes almost suffi- 
dent in itself to differentiate the strong from the weak teacher. 
When, for example, a teacher leads his pupil on (ram one rule of 
arithmetic or algebra to another related rule, when he shows the 
connection between the climate of a country and its productions, 
or when he seeks to establish a grammatical rule or a scientific 
law on the basis of a number of instances — in all such cases of 
inductive or deductive inference, it is the skill of the teacher as a 
questioner that determines whether the pupils are active agents in the 
search for truth, or mere passive recipients of the teacher's erudition. 

The device of questionii^ will thus play an important part in 
the third of the formal steps, that of comparison and (pcssibly) 
abstraction ; and also in the second step, the presentation, pro- 
vided the subject lends itself to this kind of treatment The so- 
called "developing" presentation, that in which the pupil is led 
to think out the matter for himself, must (xinsist largely of ques- 
tion and answer. But when the presentation is of the narrative 
sort, questioning counts for less. Inexperienced teachers some- 
times vsunly try to eUcit some bare hist<xical or ge(^;iaphical 
fact, which must from the nature of the case be plainly told. 
There is here, of course, a confusion between a really romid- 
about way of teaching a Eict, which is a mere waste of time, and 
an apparently roundabout way of establishing a compaiisoo or 
an inference, which may be the truest economy of time. The 
pupil cannot evolve beta from his inner consciousness, but that 
inner consciousness may well enable him to apprehend relations 
between facts that he knows. 

What now are the essential characteristics of a good question ? 
Mark) of ■^''^ ""•* foremost, it should incite the pupil to 
good que*- genuine activity of mind ; it should cause him to 
tioDuig. observe, remember, and think. This is the one im- 
portant condition of good questioning. But from it there follow 
at once the obvious corollaries that questions should be so framed 
that they do not encourage guess work, and that therefore they 
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■bould not, gensrally speaking, admit of being aiuwered by a 
mere "yes" or "no," or by any other single word, since ques- 
tions of this kind aie precisely those at which pupils are tempted 
to make "shots". This rule is, however, subject to frequent 
ezceptioDa. The best of teachers will often put question after 
question to which be expects only bare assent He does not stop 
to think of the rule laid down in books on teaching ; and in this 
be is wise. It is enoagh that his pmpose is adequately served. 
Next, dHptical questioiitng should genoally be avoided, but is not 
10 be entirely baniied. A more important point is that the answer 
should not be so obvious as to provoke no mental effort. The 
teacher irtio, after having produced a terrific explosion of oxygen 
and hydfc^fen, asked the boys whether they had heard anything, 
is an extreme example of what is meant. Common sense also 
suggests that questions should be well distributed over the class, 
not confined to a few of its sharpest members ; and that the 
pupils should not as a rule know beforehand who is to answer the 
question. Various other rules are sometimes enumerated. Thus 
we are told that a question should be correctly expressed, that 
it should be neatly and tersely worded, that it should be clear and 
comprehensible, that it should be definite, not ambiguous, and 
that it should be asked in a pleasing manner I All these things 
are true enough, but they are no more true of a teachei's ques- 
tions than of anything else that be has to say. Such an elaborate 
array of rules hardly seems necessary, except in so far as the 
bulls corresponding to them are commooa in asking questions 
than in making statements. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
apon that the one golden rule of questioning is : make your pupils 
observe and think. The writer lays stress upon this, because be 
has heard many a good lesson severely criticised on the ground 
that the teacher happened to have offended against one or more of 
the above rules, though the general tendency of his qtiestions was 
to stimulate interest and thou^t. 

Hardly less important than the way of asking a question is the 
mode of dealing with the answer. An answer may be j^-^^^ 
quite right, or it may be absolutely wrong, or it may 
contain a mixture of truth and enw. Answers which an quite 
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right will, of coarse, preient no difficulty to tbe te&cber, whilst 
hopeleaa or soulleas blunden should be of nre occurrence. For 
the child who defined the equator as a menagerie lion going round 
the wnU, we can do nothing but assume profound ignorance 
and start afresh. It is in dealing with the commoner case of 
the answer which contains part of the truth minted with error 
th^ the young teacher frequently faili, and that the resourceful- 
ness of the more experienced is often sererdy taxed. To the 
teacher of nimble wit and of quick sympathy with a child's ways of 
thinking, an answer of this kind is generally an instructive, and 
sometimes a startling, levelation of those misconception* irtitch 
arise from l^Mes of attention or memory on the part ctf the pupil, 
or from fiitilty explanation on his own part, or perhaps from 
obscurities in the language of the text-book. Tbe bare rejection 
of such an answer without comment is clearly an inadequate mode 
of treatment. The child who defines the equator simply as an 
imaginary line drawn round the world should be led by means of a 
series of questions to see that bis definition needs amendment. It 
is just here that the value of so-called Socratic questioning becomes 
undoubtedly great It is true that the parallel between the dia- 
lectic of Socrates and the school teacher's questions has often 
been over-stated. Tbe aim of that philosc^her, as he is reported 
in Plato's dialogues, was gmerally to convict his interiocutors (^ 
intellectual shallowness, and of uncritical acceptance of current 
opinion ; and be appears to have derived peculiar ^tis&ction 
from first causing his victims to contradict themselves and then 
leaving them in the lurch-^* very different aim from that of the 
teacher. Notwithstanding this difference, however, tbe easier 
dialc^es of Plato certainly form excdlent reading for the teacher 
who aspires to skill in the art of questionii^. 

The preceding remarks are intaided to apply only to mistakes 
made in good faith. The teacher wilt of course be shrewd enough 
to distinguish the honest blunder from tbe careless guess, or from 
artful evasion of the point. How he will deal with the latter is an 
affair of government rather than of instruction. So, too, is the 
habit sometimes formed of bestowing lavish praise upon answers 
which evince no special merit 
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RefercDce has alnady beeo nutde to the liinitatiolu of qaestion. 
jug as a device employed in onl teachii^. There Eztoh- 
seems little reason for doubt that in our text-books on '"o"- 
pedagogy, and in the practice of our jMimary schools, the intaro- 
gator; and catechetical forms of instiuctioii have been overdone 
and misapplied. In places of higher education, on the other 
hand, the opposite tendoicj has probably [vevailed of relying too 
exclusively upon the ctmtinaous lecture. No inconsiderable part 
of teaching skiH consists in the right mii^ling of these two forms 
of instructioo. In mathematical, scientific, and grammatical in- 
struction, where any one step in the lesson is logically connected 
with the next, Aimi^iing its ground or reason, a skilful teacher 
wiU tell Uttle and elicit much. But in Uteratuie, history, and 
descriptive geography, and in all lessons which consist of orderly 
narrative or description rather than of a chain of inferences, the 
device of questioning, though it still is of great importance, is 
more limited in its application. The efforts of young teaches 
are often marked by two opposite butts— that of lecturing and 
telling when they ought to be questionings and that of questiooii^ 
upon matters of fact of which the children are ex )^>potheH ignorant, 
and which it is the teacher's business to make clear. In the latter 
case the lesson is conducted as if it were a revision exercise, in- 
stead of the occasion of teaching something new. The fact is 
that the power to describe clearly, to narrate vividly, to tell a 
story well, is quite as necessary in teaching as is skill in question- 
ing. Redundant questions are often, indeed, merely the cloak 
that hides the teacher's weakness as a racontatr. To say this is 
iKit, of course, to advocate garrulity. There are many lessons in 
whidt the pupils should do most of the talking, and none in which 
they should do the whole of the listening. The point hoe in- 
sisted upon is that effective teadiing often depends in great measure 
upon the possession of the foculty of clear and graphic exposition. 
Since individuals differ very madcedly in the degree to which 
they possess this power, young teachers often need a great deal of 
self-culture in the direction here indicated. The points of a 
narrative should be made in an orderly &shion, such expressions 
as " Oh, I forgot to tell you so-and-so " being rarely used ; the 
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essential points ^ould receive proper stress, and should perfaapi 
be noted on the blackboard ; the teacher's language should be 
within his pupil's comprehension, and his voice and ""untiff 
should add to bis effectiveness. Not every one has the gift to 
become an excellent story-teller ; but any one who is otherwise fit 
to be a teacher can acquire the power sufficient^ welt, with 
adequate attention to these simple matters. Especially important 
is vocal culture. Slovenly articulation, a voice pitched too hi{^ 
or too low, and that mufiOing of the voice which comes of defective 
action of the lips, tongue, and soft palate, should all be met by a 
system of appropriate exercises.' 

With examinatians regarded as a public guarantee erf the efficiency 
WMTTtN "^^ ' school we shall deal in a separate chapter. We 
BSAHiN*- aie here concerned with them only as one of the 
T:oNi. modes or devices employed by the teacher, apart from 

the requirements of any pubUc authority, for promoting the ends 
of instruction. Ordinary class examinations are plainly free from 
most of the objections that have been allied against those con- 
ducted by external examiners. They are simply a somewhat more 
formal and a more individually searching mode of questioning, 
and most of what has been said concerning oral questioning ai^)lies 
with equal force to the teacher's own written examinations. 

It is pn^per to add, however, a few additional words of advice 
When of concerning these class examinations. First, they would 
gieateit seem to serve their purpose best when the formalities 
ntiUty. []^i usually surround an examination are reduced to 

the smallest possible limits; and to this end they are probably 
most effective when no previous notice is given of their occurrence, 
and when they are re^rded simply as an exercise in the clear 
setting forth on [Mper of what the pupil may fairly be expected to 
know of the subject. Secondly, provided examinations are under- 
stood in this sense, there seems no good reason why they should 
not occur frequently ; but when they are made a special departure 
from the usual routine, and especially when the competitive spirit 
is keenly awakened, they should be comparatively rare. Thirdly, 

> See Bnnell's CUar Sftaitng and Qood Rtadinf, Browne and Bduiko'i 
Veif, Smtg, aitd Spttck, etc 
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since the teacher knows the ground that hai been traversed, and 
the presumable acquirements of the average pupil, he need not, in 
framing the paper, allow ao wide a choice of questions as is usually 
allowed in public examinations ; though be will make sure that 
pupils of different capacity and varying interests will, nnless they 
have been lazy, all have something i^)propriate to do. Lastly, it 
is usually a bad plan to compose an examination paper at a single 
sitting. Unless the teacher has an excellent memory, a paper so 
put together is apt to omit or to slur over some of the most in- 
teresting and important portions of the course of instruction, and 
to place the stress on points whose chief recommendation is that 
they are readUy thrown into the form of a question. Moreover, 
the questions are apt to be of a humdrum character, not at all 
reflecting the best qualities of the teaching. Experienced ex- 
aminers agree that the best questions are those that surest them- 
•dves in the course of actual teachii^, since these are likelier to 
turn upon the right matters, and to form a real instrument of 
training. 

Under wise management ordinary class examinations are a 
powerful means of intellectual stimulus, espedally because they 
provide the right kind of opportunity for the pupil to apply the 
knowledge he has gained. An examination may often form a 
fitting mode of accomplishing the last of the " formal steps," 
especially when the questions demand something more than a 
mere reproduction of what has been taught. 

From the time when the pupil is able to express himself with 
&ir &cility on paper, t.e., in the upper classes of the wmttbm 
primary and in alt the classes of the secondary school, ExaRciats. 
written exercises are an important feature of school work. IJke 
class examinations, they may in general be regarded as cor- 
responding to the "application" stage of the treatment of a 
topic of instruction. The extent to which they are required will, 
however, vary with the subject and with the age of the pupil. They 
must, for ocamplei form a more constant element in the teaching 
of mathematics than in the teaching of history ; and they will be 
more freely employed with older than with younger pupils. The 
written exercise is often anything but a true test of the degree to 
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which a lessoo has been understood and animikted by a child of 
eleven oi twelve, because many of his Uunden and omiasioos aie 
probably due sot so much to ignorance or conftuioD u to want 
of skill in expressing himself in writing. 

The correction of written eseiciies u one of those detub of 
Cocnctioa procedure which, at least in laige idiools, call for 
otexadte*. careful consideration, tfaou^ the solution at the diffi- 
culty depends upon common sense rather than upon any deep- 
seated principles. The minute revisitm of piles of exercise books 
is an exhausting process, both physically and mentally, and we 
ought to make sore that only so much of this kind of woHc is 
dcme as wilt certainly yield a profitable return. Even when the 
teacher is reasonably sure that his pu[Mls will attend with sedulous 
care to his corrections, die advantage is purchased at too great a 
cost when mechanical labour brings him jaded and weary to the 
business of actual teaching. But in the case of young pupils we 
may be pretty sure that much, if not the whole, (^ his labwr will 
be thrown away. There is a certain prodigality of consdentious- 
oess in marking with red ink every mistake a child has made, 
whether or not the teacher is duly repaid for the trouble. More- 
over, with reference at least to one common class of mistakes — 
lapses in spelling — the value of this negative sort of teaching niay 
well be doubted. The true remedy for bad spelling lies ratha in 
those exercises which imfHess positively the right torm of the 
word, e.g., exercises in reading and transcription. 

Still, a considerable amount of correcticm will be necessary. 
On the whole question it may be suggested that no correction is so 
useful and effective as that which is made by the blunderer himself, 
and he should, therefore, in the first instance be required to mark 
his own mistakes. Some teachers again adopt a mutual plan of 
correction with satisfactory results. By means such as these, 
altered and adapted to meet special circumstances, the subsequent 
labours of the teacher may be substantially hghtened. 

The last two topics, examinations and exercises, lead us naturally 

to a brief consideration of marking — a subject whidi 

has a real fascination for teachers who love perfection 

of routine. In some schools, elabonte lyftenu of numeiical 
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marks for dafly enrdses an the rule. The teacher who can 
afford to dispense with aids of this kind should surely do so, since 
they tend to reduce the school to the position <^ a mark-grantii^ 
machine) they add to the nnvous wear and tear of the teachei's 
life, and they tend to make the association of reward with merit 
bi too constant, detailed, and obtrusive. An important excep- 
tion, however, is that of young children, especially when they are 
engaged upon such mechanical pursuits as writing and calculating ; 
for in cases like these, iriieie any interest that may be evoked 
must be cbiefiy of the adventitious swt, the giving of marks may 
act as an effective and a harmless spur to industry. Bat as a 
nile, such expedients as the exhibition on the walls of the dass- 
room of exercises of exceptional merit would seem to answer 
most of the purposes of laborious systems of marking, and are far 
lest objectionable.' 

Examinations are on a different footing. Classification by 
marks is here a plain necessity imposed upon every teacher. A 
variety of interesting points arise for discussion, but to much de- 
pends upon the particular subject ot examination, the style of 
question, and the personal preferences of examiners, that a general 
treatment would be difficult. Is it best to fix a maximum, and 
then to deduct marks for all mistakes? Or to subdivide the 
questions into smaller ones, and then to give marks for everything 
that is right ? Or to mark by general impression ? Or to com* 
bine the first or second of these plans with the last 7 To these 
questions no g«ieral reply can be given. Again, to what d^iee 
of accuracy can we properly pretend in classifying candidates? 
The ccmmion assumption is that if there are thirty candidates we 
may distinguish twenty or thirty d^jrees of merit. Something 
like this may sometimes be possible id ouitbematical subjects, 
but to jndge Uterary and descriptive work with such nicety may 
safely be tet down as mere pretence. No such accuracy is in 

*Of Gowie o^nleoa differ on points like these. Ut. Eve, foe exampk, 
wttilM acknowledging the force of Di. WieM't oitidsm of the Bn^ith 
•yston (in OtrmoH L*Utn on BtigUik BdMtoHtm), appean to i^aid "tbink- 
tng in nnmbert " at a not Inulntai; habit fot teachcn to totm. See his 
CMsy "On Marking" in TA«Prac(iM o/£iiiM(mi(Pitt PieaeSerie^ 
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&ct ftttainable. It is probably coirect enoogh to ny duit in a 
laige ezaciiiiatioii " we cui readily Hirtingimh four or five degrees 
of merit in the candidates ; few examiners can cntaialy recogiuBe 
tea, and it is ludicrous to profess that we can distinguish a 
huDdred." ' 

The ait of note-taking, implying «a it does the ability to analyse 
NoTB- the matter in band, and to discriminate its essential 

BOOKB- features, is as difficult as it is important. It requires 

a good deal of training and practice, and must therefore be taken 
in carefully graduated stages. From the time when the pupil is 
able to write and epcU decently, note-books will be necessary for 
certain subjects, e^., foi language and history, but for several 
years their contents can scarcely be of his own excogitation. He 
should be allowed to si^gest an appropriate entry, but the teacher 
will have to put it into shape, and to make a definite pause while 
the entry b being made. Sometimes the best notes that can be 
made will consist of a series of pointed questions, to be answered 
either orally or in writing, and serving to recall the salient facts of 
the lesson. As time goes on, the onus of making good notes 
should rest more and more upon the pupil, until in the last years 
of the secondary school period he should have acquired consider' 
able ^icility in making abstracts, not only of lectures and lessons, 
but also of standard works in his special departments of study. 

The contents of the note-book will vary according to the subject 
and the character of the accompanying text-book. In the early 
teaching of a foreign language, for example, the note^book wiU 
contain summaries of grammar and vocabulary ; in mathematics, 
formuUe and definitions ; in history, a text-book will perhaps supply 
a systematic outline in addition to a mtue detailed treatment, and 
the note-book will then be reserved for fiirther informadon on 
leading events. 

The right use of texi-beoks is a point of great practical import- 
Tbxt- ance in the art of teaching. In the old days, when 

BOOKS. the master sat at his desk and called up individual 

pupils to " say their lessons," the text-book was of course the 
chief instrument of instruction ; but now that children are taught 
* Fraf. Uiall in Ttiuhing and Orgimualitm, p, ijg. 
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collectively in groups, (be oral lesson is more commonly rdied 
npfHi, and has to a great extent superseded the text-book. Some 
bold that the change has gone too far, and it has been saicaBtically 
remaiked that whereas in former days the pupils teamed their 
lesson and said it to the teacher, the teacher now learns the lesson 
and says it to the pupils. The danger here hinted at is un- 
doubtedly a real one. It ought, in &ct, to be clearly recognised 
that text-books should play a varying part in teaching, according 
to the age of the pupils and the nature of the subject. Until a 
child is able to read fluently, he will make small use of text-books, 
except an easy " reader," and perhaps a plain collection of arith- 
metical exercises; and so in the lower divisions of a primary 
school instruction will be carried on almost entirely by means of 
oral lessons. In the higher classes of the primary, and throughout 
the middle forms of the secondary, school, pupils should hcfpa to 
learn the use of books, though at this stage the text-book must be 
regarded as strictly subordinate and supplementary to the teacher's 
lemons. In the higher fonna, when the pupil is passing into the 
student stage, oral instruction will ordinarily be largely replaced 
by the study of boAs, and the teacher's task will be more than 
ever limited to stimulus and guidance — a fact which should have 
a close bearing upon the structure of advanced, as compared with 
elementary, text-books. When at length, if at all, the universi^ 
stage is reached, the opinion has been deUberately expressed that, 
at least as regards the abler students of certain subjects, oral 
instruction of a formal character may veil be dispensed with.* 

Certain plain requirements in a good school-book may be quickly 
sUted. It should be clearly printed, in type of suit- omiiti^ 
able size, on good paper ; it should be strongly bound ; of > Rood 
its statements should at least be accurate ; its language *''*'''^■• 
should be easily comprehensible to the pupil ; and if illustrations 
are given, they should do what they profess to do — throw light on 
the text. How grievously these more obvious requirements are 
sometimes disregarded, those only know whose lot it is to examine 
school-books with special care. Whether a text-book is best 

^C/.ibt late Fiot Sidgwick't "Lecture aiainR Lectwiog," in Tk* Htm 
Rnitm, iSgo. 
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written by a fint-rtte authority oa the subject <r' com|»led by an 
experienced teacher from authoritative sources, is a question upon 
which no general rule can properly be laid down. When the same 
person combines in himself mastery of the subject with skill in 
eiqwunding it to a beginner, as in the case of the late PnL 
Huxley, his book is sure to win its way to wide acceptance. 

But the teacher of a lower or middle fonn, though he will 
hesitate to adopt a mat compilation from second-rate sources, 
will look chiefly to the practical utility of a book as a supplement 
to his oral teaching ; indeed it is upon this point that the less 
obvious qualities <^ a suitable text-book will turn. PrefiUoiial 
remarks, faints on the teaching of the subject, and alt other matter 
intended only ior the teacher, should appear in the publisher's 
dicular or leaflet rather than in the book itself. Furthennore, a 
book intended for class nse will difier to an important degree from 
one meant for private students; the minute explanations and 
tabulated summaries supposed to be proper to the latter wiH find 
no place in the former. Again, thou^ the teacher may in 
choosing a book be compelled to take into account its suitability 
fcr a cotain examination, this bet should not be obtruded oa the 
notice of the pupil. Our " Oxford and Cambridge " geographies, 
" Certificate " histories, " South Kensington " algebras, and 
" Matriculation " science books furnish food for some sad reflec- 
tions on our educational machinery. 

A complete review of the features of a good tezt-bo<^ in each 
of the usual branches of instruction would be out of place htte, 
partly because it would take us again over ground already traversed, 
and partly because it would raise questions too q)ecialised to be 
competently dealt with by any one writer ; a few instances must 
suffice. A good teacher of younger scholar; will usually select 
that text-book of ariikmetie or algeira which consists simply of a 
copious, varied, and systematic series of exenusea. He will prefer 
that all explanatory and danonstrative matter should form the 
subject of oral leasoos ; he will help his pupils to make their own 
inmmaries of &cts and jsinciples, and he will reaent any divisioa 
into " lessons " as an unwarrantable intrusion upon the individual 
teacher's province, Hie exercises should be sufficient not (Hily 
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for ft firit course, but also for robseqaent revision ; the book will 
Dot be worked straight through, as if it were a story book, but the 
teacher will pick out such examples as will best serve his purpose 
at the time. Id short, the book will be the teacher's servant, not 
his master. The choice of a text-book in geometty will, of course, 
depeDd, in the first mstance, upoo the teacher's special views as 
to the coDtcDt and sequence of the course ; but he will in any 
case require that the figures be bdd and well drawD, that the 
steps of the proofo be clearly arranged, and that due limits be 
phtced apOD abbreviations of geometrical lai^uage. Here again 
he will be satisfied with the usual systematic arrangement 
Though be will not require aU the axioms and definitioos to be 
swallowed at the outset, be will not object to their being neatly 
bimight together, to be referred to as occasion arises. The one 
indispensable test^book of giograpky is, for beginners, a collection 
of pictures, and, for older pupils, a collection of diagrams and 
maps, whidi should not be crowded with onn eces sary names, and 
should be printed with merciful regard to the scholar's eyesight. 
The ordinary dass-books of get^taphy contain a large amouDt of 
matter which caD and should be gathered from die map, and 
their utiUty may well be doubted. Similarly, the best supplement 
to a course of lessons in htstory is a " skeleton outline " of the 
chief events, chronol<^cally arranged, and so forming a temporal 
scheme which shall aid the memory and be at band for reference. 
For the rest, the teacher of get^cn^y and history will prefer to 
rely on his own powers of description and narration, and on the 
contoits of the school Ubrary. In the teaching of naiitral taaue 
books will play a still less important part A brief summary of bets 
aod principles such as might be ^ven in the form of notes, is the 
utmost that is needed ; unless the subject demands the solution of 
numerical problems, in which case a collection of these may be 
ttsefiiL hSva what was said in Chapter VII. about the scope of 
instruction in English and in foreign languages, we need not here 
enter at length into the question of suitable text-books. It need 
only be remarked that a school grammar should make the 
essentials absolutely clear, and relegate all exceptional formations 
aod coDstructionB to ai^)endicea and foot-iMtei; and that the 
18 
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use of a vocababuy is a conreoient stepping-st<Kie to that of a 
dicdooaiy. 

The subject of text-books luggests the wider one of school 
ScHoot. libraries. A hopeful sign of the times is that the im- 
LiBKAftiBS. poitance, nay, the necessity, of llbmies for schools of 
all grades, is more fully understood now than em btfore. The day 
has gone by when a single reading-book, consisting of a series of 
"elqiant ex tr acts," all perhaps excellent in their way, but possessing 
no unity and therefore little formative value, was deemed a sufficient 
literary equipment for a child. It is now generally understood tiiat 
the mete ability to read, without a trained discernment of what is 
best worth reading, is a doubtfiil boon, and that, therefore, a library 
is an essential port of the equipment of every school Such a 
library should contain at least six departments — stories and fiction, 
history, bi<^rapby, travel, popular science, and poetry— «nd in each 
department the needs of pupils of different ages sboald be cared 
for. There should also be a collection of useful books of reference, 
at least a few good dictionaries and a large atlas, which the older 
scholars should be trained to use for themselves. A significant dis- 
tinction may be drawn between a school and a class or form library. 
The latter should contain books that are more strictly supple- 
mentary to the course of instruction and the ordinary text-books— 
some alternative text-books for reference, a handy dictionary, and 
such books of travel, biography, and fictiou as will enable an 
intell^ent pupil to correlate bis recreative reading widi bis scho<d 
lessons. 

The term itlustratum is commonly applied to the pictures and 
Illus- drawings with which books are embdlished ; and to 

TUTioN. the employment of examples, comparisons, and analo- 
gous instances in elucidating an argument or enlivening a narrative. 
Amongst teachers, however, the word appears to have acquired an 
extended significance, and is made to include such things as geo- 
logical Epedmens, ch«nical and physical apparatus, blackboard 
drawings — in short anything which, I7 means of an appeal to the 
senses or imagination of the learner, throws light upon a piece of 
description or reasoning. It is in this wider seuse that we shall 
here use the word. 
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The nriotii kinda of illastratioi] may be arranged in a sort of 
■cries, according as they leare much or little to the 
imagination. They are, first, the actual objects, which 
leave nothing ; secondly, models or solid representations of objects, 
which leave something ; thirdly, pictorial or photographic represen- 
tations, which leave more ; fourthly, outline drawings and diagrams, 
which leave still more ; and fifthly, veriial comparisons, which leave 
everythiDg, to the pupil's imagination. 

The reUtJve importance of these will vary according to the sub- 
ject, and the pupO's stage of development. In some fj^ ^^^^ 
lessons, notably those on common objects and on Indifferent 
elementary science, the actual thing must usually, from ■o^j^^*, 
the nature of the case, be forthcoming, because one essential pu^ 
pose of the exercise b to train the pupQ to observe the object 
caiefully, and to describe accurately what he observes. Geo- 
gnqihy and history, so bi as they are taught by means of school 
excursions, are illustrated in the same way ; but in the main the 
teacher has here to rely upon models, pictures, maps and diagrams 
as aids to the child's unagination. 

Apart from particular subjects, however, direct appeals to the 
senses are on die whole more frequent in the earlier ^^ ^^ 
than in the later stages of education. In the infiuit vuiont 
school or Kindergarten stage, there are few lessons that ■•"**•■ 
can be righdy Unght without resort to things which can be seen 
and handled ; in the primary and lower eecondaiy stages, concrete 
illustrations are still of vital importance, though increasing demands 
have now to be made on the pupil's imi^native and conceptive 
powers ; beyond this period they are of still less importance, or 
ratfaex they are BtUl less available, because excursions are now 
made into r^ons where they are of small assistance, such as 
reflective poetry, constitutional history, and the hke. Still, they 
should be used as much as possible at all stages and in all sub- 
jects. Then are few students of abstract matters who would not 
be willing to confess that a relevant appeal to the eye always 
comes as a wdcome relief.' 

I Uodem text-books of pSTCbolograceacaMin point; tee Jamais AAi- 
(^to, Baldwin's BmMtok, etc 
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Like moet other good thingi, illuitruion may be over-dooc. 
Wunioe I'bere has beeo a tendeocj, apecially in out training 
u to over- coUeget for teachera, to exalt what is essentially a 
ebbocatioii lo^ans to the position of an end. a tendency doubt- 
less encoutaged by the mode of eiaminatioo in practical tfvhtng 
that has pievailed. Though the ability to illustrate appositely 
and readily is one of the ma^ of a good teicher, yet it cannot 
be too stiongly emphasised that a highly finished and elaborated 
diagram) picture, or model, is quite insufficient in itself to make 
a lesson a good one. Speaking generally, the utmost simplicity 
should be aimed at, and those illustrations which are so simple 
that they can be made or woriud out in the presence of the class 
are best of all The map that grows before the children's eyes as 
the lesson [Hvceeds, and the sand or clay model that is moulded 
in the presence of the class, as feature after feature of the object 
is disclosed, are bi more effecdre than the most ornate production 
presented at the outset in its complete fbnn. And in higher 
instruction a piece of home-made physical or chemical ^qiparatus 
is often far more really illustrative than elaborate apparatus can be. 

The young teacher may be warned also that the number of 
tnd illustrations should be kept within due limits. Experi- 

proAnion. fg^^ shows that in teaching childrai, counsel may be 
darkened by a multitude of things not less than by a multitude of 
words. Let the illustrations be strictly relevant, and let those 
only be included which can be property used in the time at the 
teacher's disposal. 

It not infrequently happ e ns that though tiit above omditions 
niintTa- "" '"'*''^**lf *^^ ^*"^ ** * partial failure on account 
tionstobe of the clumsy way in which the illustrations are used, 
piop^iy It is rarely wise fo hold an object in cme's hand, since 
either one's movements are impeded, or the object is 
badly shown; a table whose top can be raised Cff towered at 
need is useful for the purpose Again, it is a bad plan to lay out 
a number of objects befiwe a class of children at the beginning 
of the lesson. A professtn lecturing before an adult audience 
may perhaps have all his materials laid out in order on the demon> 
stration table, but the attention of a younger audience is apt to be 
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■erionsly distracted at oitiad moments hy an uny of tpecimau 
or apparatus. 

It is for a similar leasoo that blackboard drawings, sketchci, vkl 
maps aie superior to finished productimu, at least in The blach- 
die early lessons. A chDd's attention easily wanders, 'x'"'^ 
and a teacher who puts before his class a gaily-coloured and wdl- 
filled map is never sure that all are attending to the part or aspect 
with which he is dealing at the moment. I( however, he starts 
with a blank map, and fills in the details as the lesson proceeds, 
he makes pretty nue of attention to the thing in hand, and to 
that only. Every young teacher should be at pains to acquire 
at least a fiur d^ree of bdlity in fetching and writing on the 
blackboard. 

Just as the liteiary part of instruction is furthered by the school 
library, so is the scientific part helped by the uAmiI scbool 
museum, "Hie distinction is not, of course, a sharp Hussvhs. 
one, since the library will contain sdoitific books, and the museum 
may comain aids to the study of history and literature. The 
great thing to be avoided in the formation of a museum is making 
it a mere dumping-ground for such miscellaneous odds and ends 
as any one interested in the school may care to contribute. Many 
such articles are more suitably stored in cupboards, and some 
more appropriately consigned to the dust-heap, than exhibited in 
museum cases. Tbt museum should contain, above all else, 
illustrations of the &una and flora, the geography and geol<^, 
the industries and the history, of the district in which the school 
is situated. If the museum is to serve any useful purpose, and 
to contribute to the intellectual life of the school, the specimens 
it contains should not be thrown together anyhow, as is too often 
the case, but should be duly classified and Ubellcd. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE INFLUENCE OP PUBLIC EXAUINATIONS ON TEACHING. 

"And one cried, 'Cu 700 ibowmebowU aArsct thU iqnare root ? ' 

"And another, 'Can yo« tell me the diWincc between ■ Ljnae end $ 
CainekipaTdii ? ' 

"And another, 'What li the btitode and lon^tnde d SnookeriDe, in 
Noman'i Coontjr, Oregeo, U.S. ? ' 

"And another, 'What waa the name of Hntiiia Scanala't tUnaenth 
couin'* grandmotlMc'a maid'a cat? ' 

"And another, 'How long wonld it take a ichool-inapeciot of average 
activity to tumble Itead omt beela from Lnidon to York ? ' . . . 

" 'And what good on earth wQl it do jOn if I did t^ yon ?' quoth Tom. 

**Weli,tbeydidn'tlcnowtl>at: all they Icnew waa the Examiner waa com- 
ing "— C. KwaaLBV (Tkt WaUr BaKu). 

A DiSTiHcnoH was drawn in the {seceding chapter between 
examinatioos conducted by teachers as one of ±e ordinaiy means, 
occuning peibi^M almost daily, of promoting the ends of sound 
instruction, and examinations conducted on special occasions and 
at considerable intervals by as outside authority. The foraier 
have already been considered ; it is with the latter alone that we 
are here concerned. Public examinations ate conducted, not 
only under the direct authority of the Sute, but also by various 
other bodies to which Sute authorisation has been directly or in- 
directly given. It will be convenient, however, to neglect this 
distinction for the present, and to fix our attention upon the 
general features of the system of public examinations, under what- 
ever auspices they may be conducted. 

The rise and spread of the examination system form an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of English educatiotu Examinationa 
as we know them grew gradoally out of the older plan of "dis- 
putations," a [oactice of the mediteval universitiet, iriiicb has 
•>• 
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mainbuDed its ground to this day in some Condnental coun- 
triet. The change from dlspuUdoni to examinations ^^ ^^ 
proceeded slowly in England during the eighteenth •pnadof 
centniy, and, so £u as the University of Cambridge ^^J""*"" 
is concerned, the transition has been cleatly traced 
by Dr. Whewell ' and others. Early in the nineteenth century, 
owing partly to the extension of analytic methods by the French 
mathematicians, the processes and results of which are difficult to 
express orally, the disputations in the schoob at Cambridge be- 
came less intell^ble and interesting, and thus an increased im- 
portance was gradually attached to the paper examinations. 
Indications of this tendency are seen in a Grace of 1808, and in 
another of 1818; but the great change did not come about until 
1897, irtien a qmdicatc was appointed to frame new regolatioos. 
One of the changes thus brought about was the substitution of 
[Hinted qneitiont for those hitherto proposed tmd voce, in order, 
M it was thought, that the questions might be more generally 
known, the students better directed in their reading and the 
studies of the university made mote fixed and definite. The 
^rstem, as applied to the granting of d^rees, was adopted at 
Oxford several years later, at about the same time that the Uni- 
veraity of London was esublished. The change which was made 
in the constitution of the latter univosity in 1S58, when its ex- 
aminations and d^rees were thrown open to all comers, irre- 
spectively of the place or mode of education, is specially noteworthy 
in the present ctmnection, because it inaugurated a system under 
which, in coarse of time, there were called into existence a number 
of provincial nniretsity colleges, whose teachers had no part or 
voice in the framing of curricula, 01 in the examination of their 
students for degrees. This change ma^ a most important de- 
parture in the history of examinations. 

During the decade 1850-60 public examinatrons began to 
operate on a very wide scale, chiefly owing to the absence of any 
cffganised system of secondary education in England and Wales. 
In the insritution of secondary school examinations the College of 
Preceptors took the lead, iu scheme ct exa min ations having been 

>See his work, Oftt lAbtrtd Bdiuation in Qnaral, etc., put i, chap. iU. 
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fonnulated in 1853. The Society of Arts, tnd bi 1858 the Uni- 
venitiea of Oxford «nd Cunbridge, fcdlowed anit, tbe letter by 
institutu^ the well-known local etaminatiwa. There can be no 
doubt of the immense influence of this movement upon the better 
■econdary schools of the country, and of the great benefits that 
accmed in fixing and defining the scope of secondary instnictioQ, 
as undenrtood by bodies of individnals well qualified to form an 
(pinion. The point we are here concerned to note, however, is 
that in all of them the principle of the complete severance of tbe 
teaching from the examining fiinction was apparently assumed as 
an axiom. It is iatecesting to obsave that the same principle was 
applied to the work of the primary sdiools irtten the Revised 
Code of 1861 made " payment by results " the basis upon wUch 
parliamentary grants were to be dispensed. 

Tbe plan of rendering examination independent of teaching is 
illustrated again in the mode of making appointments to the civil 
and military services which has obtained since 1870, when open 
competition for these appointments was introduced. Special ex- 
aminations were instituted for this purpose, aitd die usual methods 
of preparing candidates for these tests seem to hare been mainly 
instrumental in bringing into glaring relief the weaknesses tA the 
system. It appears, for example^ that we have here tbe origin 
of the now fAt»i'"'' use of tbe word "cram," and of the significant 
distinctioo between a teacher and a "crammer". Not only has 
the Sute, however, organised cxaminationB for admiasicm to the 
army, navy, and civil service, bat tbe varions corporations charged 
with the duty of supeiintendii^ professional training have also 
instituted tests of a similar character, so that the examinations for 
admission to the coarse of training for doctors, dentists, barristers, 
solidtors, actuaries, accountants, architects, engineers, and chemists, 
have all influenced the secondary schools to a greater or Ites ex- 
tent Ueantimei the schools have also to reckon with the entrance 
■wmma tinmi of the various universities, and both schools ai>d 
universities have had to rely upon examinations in die award of 
scholarships. In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
examinations have pertu^ been at once tbe most thorough, and 
the most severely criticised, part of out educational machiaery. 
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Btcd dnring the period of its de7el<9ment critics of the system 
were not wanting, utd it wu handled unsptrii^ly by Critktaf 
tbt more prominent educational thinkers of the time. ^^ ftem. 
In 1861 Spencer wrote as follows : " ExuainatiooB being once 
paned, books are laid aside ; the greater part of what has been 
acquired, being uno^anised, soon drops out of recollection ; what 
remains is nuisdy inert — the art of applying knowledge not having 
been cqltivated; and there is but little power eithez of accurate 
observation or indepeadent thinking ". ^ Thring wrote con- 
temptuously of "ezaminen, who come fresh from their books 
to judge the woiic of the piactical worker with all its varying 
bctoTB, award praise and blame in total ignorance of those varying 
Eurtors, and report this to tiie amateur power above, which knows 
stiU less."* R. H. Quick, himself an experienced examiner, 
supposed that there were " instances in which care for the ex- 
amination developed into care for the subject of the examina- 
tion," but added that " these cases are so rare that they may be 
neglected ".* And in 18S8 the editor of an important periodical 
was able to secure 400 influential signatures to a strongly-worded 
protest against " The Sacrifice of Education to Examination ". 
The protesters held that children and youths had come to be 
regarded by sdiotdmasteis as suitable instruments fcv earning 
gnmtB of public money, winning scbcdarships, and the like ; and 
tbey recounted the physical and intellectual evils which they 
•opposed wcK fostered by the inherent frmlts of the system. Tbey 
maintained that education was becoming too uniform and stereo- 
typed, that the health of the most promising pupils was often 
endangered and sometimes ruined, that teachers were losing in 
intelligent self-direction, that knowledge was no longer prized for 
its own sake, and that deliberate encouragement was offered to 
rote-leammg and to a wastefiil difFiision of energy over a complex 
array of subjects.* 

But in truth it is not possible to judge rightly of the effects of 

* Thtory a»i Praelk* 0/ TtatJmtg, pp. 353, 354. 

' BdmemH«nal R^ormen, p. 540. 

*TJU NiiuttnUh Cnttury, Nmr., iSSS, ud Feb., t88». 
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exuninadooB in genenl] beaiuse their eflecti differ widdy accord- 
ing to the ciicunuUncet under which they are c<Kidiicted. The 
abstract quesdcm whether the tendency <rf ezamiiutions is good or 
bad does not in lealit; admit of an answer. Let us, as practical 
people, take it for granted that public examinations in one form or 
another are an abiding feature of our educational system, and let 
us rather ask : Under what conditions should they be administered, 
and what safeguaida should be insisted on, if their best results ate 
to be secured, and their objectionable featuiei reduced to a mioi- 
mum? As human nature is constituted, the extrinsic stimulus 
which they provide seems on the whole, and under certain attain- 
able conditions, to be a valuable one. The immediate question 
fiar us is, tberefCH«, how to apply the stimulus so that it may 
not defeat its own purpose. But we most clear the ground by 
drawing an important distinction. 

We must, in the first place, diatii^uish competitive ezaminatiooa 
Competitive ^^"^ ^'^^ which are simply qualifying tests. Here, 
aanuna- however, we must remenbcr that when the candidates 
*"'°*' at qualifying examinations are plaoed in <Rder of merit, 

the distinctioD to some extent vanishes, since the spirit of com- 
petition may then become keen even in these, at least among the 
best candidates. Now competitive examinations, intended as 
they are simply as a means of selectkn, are not strictly gcnnaoc 
to the subject of this book. They are not meant directly to 
subserve the purposes of educati<Mi, but only to enable certain 
authorities to pick out from a number of candidates those who are 
presumably best qualified to fiU an appointment oi to benefit by 
an endowment. Their indirect influence on the work of some 
schools, however, is very great, and, unfortnnatefy, it is ptetfy 
generally acknowledged to be ponidous. Competitive wnunina- 
tions are chiefly responsible for the unpleasantly suggestive com- 
parisons that have often been drawn betweoi schools and hot- 
houses, schoolboys and race-horses. "I have no hesitation in 
nying," writes Dr. Dukes, "after a long experience, mature 
consideretion, and with the requisite knowledge for gauging results, 
that in a large proportion of instances an early scholarship is 
positively baimliil to the individual child, especially Bch(daiships 
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which are assigned on entering a secondary school at foaiteen 
yean of age, tather than those which are granted at a niaturer age, 
on leaving school at the age of nineteen for the uDiversity. At 
one time ^e child is i»essed from an early age in order to obtain 
it ; having attained it, he is placed at irmk in excess of his enforced 
capacity, and constant pressure is thus maintained throughout his 
scbo(d career." ^ No doubt a good deal can be said on the other 
side,* but there i« strong evidence that competitions for scholar- 
ships do a good deal of mischief: phyiical, by at least occasional 
instances of ova-pressure ; intellectual, by the encouragement of 
a harmful precocity, especially when premature specialisation is 
also involved ; and moral, by forcing to the fitnit the element of 
material reward. Still, it is difficult to see how such examinations 
can in practice be superseded. They flourish, as they grew up, 
throogfa the natoial desire of certain schools to use their valuable 
endowinenb for the purpose of attracting the cleverest pupils. 
One can only aay that in the circumstances it is all the more neces- 
sary that the art of eicannining should be thoroughly understood 
by those who i»actise iL 

More relevant to the subject of this book, because more a- 
pressly intended to further the cause o( sound instruc- oa^tymg 
ticHi fbr all pupils whatsoever, are those eaaminati<»s asniina- 
irtiich are simply quailing tests, or in which the spirit *^''** 
of competition is at least not prominent. Even these involve 
similai dangers, unless they are ably and carefully administered. 
We now proceed to point out more precisely when these dangers 
lie, aitd in what directions remedies are to be soughL 

One of the dangers of public examinations is the tendency of 
teachers to make the examination the mainspring of ~^ . 
their activity. When diis is the case, the whole Examiaa- 
organisation of the school, ai embodied in the time- ^^;Ji* 
table, as well as the tone and spirit of the teaching, is „ u^ 
pr<rfbimdly influenced, for better or worse. Examining nthetthan 
authorities plainly take a great responsibility upon ***">**'**■ 

' Bamelt's T*athiiif and OrganUativn, pp. 357, 358, 
* See, fix iitatance, Sfttial R*fortt, voL vu, papers by Canon LytMltMi 
and Bir. Lynam. 
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Ihemselvei — much greater than hu been recognised in die past — 
when they prtcticglly detennine wlist subjects shall be included 
in the cnrriculum, and how the time shall be appntimed between 
those subjects. This is the way in whidi school cunicula have 
been too commonly settled in this oountiy. Only to the minds of 
the few hare the vast importance of the course of study, and the 
principles upon which its ctmstrDction should depend, usually 
been present. In actual practice such discusnons as that con- 
tained in Chapter VI. have been tittle regarded. The curriculum 
has been settled in a more or less haphazard way by various 
examining bodies, who have differed considerably among them- 
selves, to the great inconvenience of the sdiools, as to what con- 
stitutes a good course of liberal studies. Bat these are difficulties 
that eon be removed. They are not oecesstrily part and parcel of 
the system. 

Next among the dangen of public examinations may be men- 
Ovn ttoned that of eiicouraging the pupil to regard a 
eatimaiion material succcss as the fint thing, and the pursuit of 
ofmaterisl knowledge as the second — possibly a bad second. 
The genuine love of learning is one of the cardinal 
objects of instruction, and to substitute for that object the mere 
desire for distinction is manifestly to aim low. Still, we must not 
press this argument too &r. It sometimes happens that an end is 
more surely achieved when it is not directly aimed at. As we 
shall see in our subsequent discussion of the prise system, and as 
most of us know from our own youthfiil operience, the rough 
places of study are sometimes made plainer, the road towards 
mastery of our subject is sometimes smoothed, and delight in its 
pursuit is sometimes created, by the pfospect of that suo^ss in 
examination which krfty critic* aSect to despise. Everything, in 
&ct, turns upon the quality of the examination. The more care- 
fully it is designed to encourage the formation of healthy mental 
habits, and the more confident pupils and masters fed that the 
best kind of preparation wiU "pay" best in the ^nmination room, 
the less will be the mischief done by anxiety to succeed. 

But unfortunately, owing to the fact that die difficulty of the 
art of oTaniming hu uot been duly appreciated, this confidence 
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has seldom been lealised or dewrred. For one thing, exuninen 
hare been too readj to believe that a candidate who (.1 studie* 
shows a knowledge of unimportant matters must it nn&yoiu- 
fertieri be well iofonned on important ones. Fro £uraced by 
ceeding on this entirely &lse assumptiCHi, they have muklJled 
too often neglected the salient features of the subject, e*"™"**- 
and sought in its nooks and crannies for materials npon which to 
base their quesdons. Exceptional grammatical forms, words and 
phrases of rare occnrreoce, ompantiTely obtcure historical events, 
rarely employed mathematical pcocessM— these form the happy 
hunting-ground of the examiner iriio does not know his business. 
The reflex influence on the teachii^ is of course disastrous. 
Instead <rf encoumging people to bsten their attention 00 the 
essential and to ignore the inessential, the esamirtation has pre- 
cisely the contrary effect Hie most enlightened examiners have 
indeed striven to stem the dde of mischief "I can lay my 
band on my heart," writes Mr, Beeching, "and profess I have 
never set a question upon the sources of a play of Shakespeare 
since r886, except when such a question has been prescribed by 
powers to which even examiners must bow, and then the answers 
were in every way satisfactory. ' Shakespeare got most of his 
materials from Plato,' or ' from Aristotle and Plato,' or ' from De 
Cameron's Soeeamo,' or 'from ColUei and Malone'. Excellent 
children, who raised to be interested in chips from Shakespeare's 
workshop I So much for what examiners mean by the under- 
■landing a {day." < 

Another undesirable feature of examinations, and one to be 
strenuously avoided, is the tendency to lay undue stress, esped- 
aUy in the elementary stages, upon matters of bare fact — matters 
which call only for an exercise of memory, and which make 
no demands upon the pupil's powers of judging and inferring. 
Treated in this way, arithmetic becomes a system of devices for 
getting answers to sums, without referrace to the mode by which 
the results are obtained and the principles onderlying t^e i»o- 
cesses ; geopaphy sinks to the level of a disconnected catalogue 

' In Cooktoa'a Bu^t m S*cond«ry Binemlion (1898), pp. ns, uO. 
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of nama and hcta, uid higtory amounts to a lifeless list d' erents 
and dates. The favourite direcdona of the esamiaer to " name," 
to " mention," to " give a list of," to " tabulate," and so forth, 
illustrate this point The resson of such procedure does not 
alwa^ he in lowness of educational ideal, but rather in the btal 
facility with which the answers to questions of this scHt are re- 
vised and numericallr assessed. The jaded official, wbo has 
paliaps many hundreds of p^ien to look through, proposes this 
type of question in moe self-defence, becaose his labours of revi- 
sion are then made as mechanical as possible, and the exercise of 
his judgment is little called for. To estimate the store of &cts 
with which a candidate has equiiq)ed himsdf is an easier duty, 
and one more susctptible of being performed with arithmetical 
accuracy, than to test his mental grip. But unless the subtler task 
is attempted, the examination defeats its own purpose of promot- 
ing careful and tntdligent teachii^. 

The jueceding remarks naturally suggest a coasideration of the 
Tbetem term "cram," to which reference has already been 
" eian "• made, and it may help to ducidate the subject and to 
remove some misapprehensions if we attempt to attach a clear 
meaning to this term. It is sometimes apf^ed, but not always 
with justification, to the practice of rapidly revising, immediatdy 
before an examination, the main outlines of a couise of instruc- 
tion. The matter thus revised may represent the results of some 
months of careful and fruitful study, which have perhaps takea 
the form of a synopsis of a standard work or of an extended series 
of lessons. Now to go rapidly over the ground thus slowly tra- 
versed, in order that the threads of this laboriously acquired 
knowledge may be gathered up and brou^t to a focus, may be 
by no means inconsistent with the trie ends of education. For 
education is a fneparation for life, and examinations are not the 
only crises in one's histray when one's courage needs to be 
screwed up, and when all one's available resources need to be con- 
centrated upon a given point " The agony of the examination 
room," wrote Prof. Jevons, in his essay Oti Cramwung, " is but an 
anticipation of the struggles of life. The barrister before the jury, 
the preacher in bis pulpit, the merchant on the exchange flags, the 
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member in the House — all are going in foi their * little goes ' and 
their ' great goes ' and their triposes." ^ In all such cases the 
moment comes when the results of meditation or toil or enterprise 
must be made to converge to a single point, and to contribute to 
the success of a single effort, and thus what we have called the 
focussing of the main lines of thought presented l^ the subject 
of ezamination nuy prove a valuable exercise. It should be 
added, however, that these remarks, &om the nature of the case, 
apply only to older pupils. 

Again, the term " cram " is sometimes applied to the common 
practice of selecting carefully those portions of a subject which are 
most likely to be questioned upon, and of excluding with equal 
care those parts that are not so likely to be included. Now the 
effect of this practice will depend entirely upon the quality of the 
examination. To map out a limited course does not necessarily 
imply irrational teaching. A syllabus of instruction may be nar- 
rowed down either for the entirely commendable purpose of 
causing the essentials to be mastered thoroughly, and the details 
to be added if and when they are needed ; or for the purpose of 
ensuring success at the examination. If these aims are made 
practically coincident — and this will be SO only when great care is 
exercised in framing the questions — the custom of selecting the 
material of study with a view to success in the examination is no 
longer an eviL This is the sort of preparation which Jevoni, in 
the place I have referred to, called " good cram," but in which it 
seems difficult to discern the true differentia of cram at all. 

Nor does rapid acquisition necessarily amount to cram. The 
former is perfectly compatible with sound mediods of study. If, 
for example, I possess a large number of well organised ideas upon 
a given snbject, then new ideas quickly Eall into thdr pt«:es. 
Provided this assimilation of the new to the old be brought about, 
it matters not how rapidly die new beta are learned, for they are 
well learned. If, on the other hand, such assimilation does not 
take place, it matters not how slowly the facts are learned, for 
they are badly learned ; they are, in fact, crammed. Tlie pupil 
who is caused to learn by rote a chronological compendium of 
^Uiml, vti.il} also VfthKlio/Soddlil^/bm, cbap.lv. 
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hiitoiT, and wbo'iemaiiu in ignorance of the meaning and con- 
nection of what he learns, ti being examined, irtiether the pro- 
cesa takes three weeks or three fears. We coadude, then, that 
omr unpleasant metaphor, vrith the correlatiTe DOticn of mental 
dftpepeia, is rightly applied to knowledge, so-called, which it 
unor^nised, unconnected, unsystematised. Again we must n- 
mark that, when they are wisely ocdered, examinations do not 
encourage the evil in question. If examiners clearly recognised 
the real nature of the sort of preparation which the term cram fit^ 
symbolises, and resolutely set their faces against its toleration, ttw 
mischief might at least be reduced to small proportions. 

So much for the dangen that luik in the system of public 
- ^ eiamioations. Let us now turn to the connd«ati<» 
fbt the evil* of the light remedies and safeguards. The first of 
of aamina- these is at once suggested by the rema^ that hare 
c^^^^^'' just been made concerning the tendency of certain 
deviled types of question. A public examiner should bear in 
qaMcion*. qjjq^ ^y^ j^ p^pers necessarily serve the [Nipose, not 
only of testing the knowledge of candidates on a particular occa- 
sion, but also of determining, to an impOTtant extent, the mode 
in which future candidates will be prepared. The examinatiCKi 
will inevitably form some sort of guide to teachers in the methods 
they adopt. The examiner should therefore ask himself concern- 
ing every question he puts : Will this question have a good effect 
upon the teaching? Wilt it ei>courage the study of the right 
kind of thing in the right kind of way? Is it perfectly intdl^ble, 
and is it properly adapted to the candidate's stage of development 
and professed attainment? WIU it discourage the learning by 
rote of what is not understood, and the " gamming " of lists, rules, 
exceptions, odd instances, tabulated statemoits, bald synopses, 
and skeleton outlines? He should therefore think twice and thrice 
before be asks candidates to "give a listof commcm nouns derived 
from names of persons or places"; or to "give the dates, circum- 
stances and results of the following battles"; or to "give the 
meaning and derivation of stamtUHg, carter, timbered, farced, dam/, 
and tueite/, as used in Shake^>eare's Henry V." ; or simply to 
" name countries from which we get coHee and india-rubber, flax 
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and platinum, fiirt and timber, coik and wine " ; or to write down 
the insularly formed femintnes or plurals of a row of rarely 
occurring French subatantives.' He will know that, even though 
it be desirable that candidates should possess information on some 
of these points, he dare not put his questions in these clumsy 
fonns. These is not one of these questions which does not 
encourage cram, and, let it be carefully noted, most of them 
could have been put so that they would have discouraged cram. 

It has sometimes been contended that only certain exercises, 
diosen because of tfaeir slight liability to the evils ckoQiJ 
above illustrated, should ever form the subjects of eveiy 
public examination. The examiner is required to bnnchof 
award marks, and perhaps to arrange the candidates ^^ , „)^ 
in order of merit. In his anxiety to do this quite jectofei- 
Guily, and perhaps in his desire to facilitate the process *"""'*'**" 
of marking, he is naturally prone to propose qoestions turning 
upon matters of bare fact, and so admittmg of perfectly definite 
answers. Thus brute retentive power is apt to count for more 
than intelligence, because memory work is more easily tested and 
accurately assessed. "I myself," wrote the late R. H. Quick, 
"can see no way of escape from the pernicious influence of this, 
except by taking as examination subjects only such things as 
cannot be crammed : mathematics, unprepared translation, com- 
position, and the like. Such things as history, gec^^apl^, English 
literature, should be taken in school and elsewhere as unprepared 
subjects, the teacher seeking to interest the pupils and not troubling 
himself about any test of results." * 

There seems to be small doubt that the distinction here hinted 
at between exercises that are and exercises that are not suitaUa 
for pubUc examinations is in some respects important. For such 
a purpose, the custom of prescribing books for translation is full 
of perils ; so much so, that we find a well-known examining sgency 

' I ulie thcK examples £rom a act of Univmity Local Examination 
Papers that happen* to lie to hand u I write. 

■ Ston's UJt and Rimaitu of Quki, p. 17;. C/. H. Latham** distinction 
between " information lubjccta " and " faculty subjects " in hi* work on Tht 
AttioH 0/ Bxaminalioiti. 
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isniii^ a spedtl notice, poiodog out that " the czanunen in die 
various Itngiuges find that there is a widespread habit of learning 
by heart tnuisUtioni of passages from the prepared books," and 
somewhat heli^essly complaining that " this practice, besides being 
vay injurious educationally, impairs the value of the examinatioii 
as a real test of knowledge of the languages ". Ought, then, pre- 
pared translations to be entirely superseded? This is a question 
of i»inciple iriiich should hardly be decided by the requirements 
of mere machinery. The principle should be settled first, and the 
machinery then adapted to the dedsicm arrived at. 

In other respects, the distinction above referred to is by do 
means clear. Geography, fx enmple, is classed as a subject 
iriiicb calls only for an exercise of memory, and in which the 
requirements of examination can easily be met by mere cram. In 
the past this has undoubtedly been so. But who amongst the 
cultivators of modem scientific geography would for a moment 
admit that this study, r^htly pursued, does not make fiill demands 
on the pupfl's powers of comparing and contrasting, judging and 
reasoning? On the contrary, it is the open complaint of com- 
petent teachers of gec^rafAy that examiners in this subject place 
ruinous stress upon matters of bare fiict, statistical and tt^to- 
graphical, to the exclusion of questions that call for reflective 
thought' Similar remarks apply to the other subjects classed as 
memory subjects. Where they are well taught, they are by no 
means mere appeals to memory; and the examination should 
follow the best teaching. We must conclude then, that though 
there are some subjects the teaching of ^ich may receive grievous 
indirect barm from unskilled examiners, yet there is none worth 
teaching in whidi it need be dangerous to examine. 

But where are we to look for the right kind of examiners, 
(1) Exam- ""'^ '"^^ precautions ought to be taken in the ap- 
men to be poiotment of these officials 7 If the preceding remarks 
*°*'™'*' are justly founded, it seems clear that an examiner 
should be, not <»ily a master of his subject, but also an esqjerienced 
and successfiil teacher. We may pretty safely go fiirther, and say 
that his experience as a teacher should have lain, at least in part, 
> See Th* Gtograpiiical Ttatlur, Oct, rgoi. 
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imoDgst pupQs of a stage of derelopment similar to that of the 
candidates he ii to ezanuDe. One tbiog at least is quite clear, 
that the man of high academic achieremeDts, whose knowledge of 
bofi is limited to distant recollections of his own schooldays, and 
who in those daps probably had little intdlectual sympathy with 
the doll or even the areiage boy, is one of the last persons to be 
entrusted with the delicate task of gauging the efficiency erf a 
school, or the merits of a miscellaneous assemblage of candidates. 
Not knowing, as a teacher knows, the precise effects of public 
examinations upon methods of teaching, he is peculiarly liable to 
such mistakes in the proposing of questions as those we have 
commented on. Not knowing, as a teacher knows, the mysterious 
and often wayward workings of a schoolboy's mind, he is apt to 
run his blue pencil impartially through the stupidest and the most 
promising of blundeis. Not knowing, as a teacher knows, the 
stuff of which the average 3cho<riboy is made, he is apt to concave 
it his business to sound the depths of that person's ignorance — as 
if that were a difficult task 1 

After all, however, the real remedy for the evils of examinations 
would appear to lie in a closer relation between the >,> ciouet 
teaching and the examining functions. As we have connection 
seen, the tendency in all grades of education, primary, ^^j^ 
secondary, and tertiary, during the latter half of the aod enm* 
nineteenth century, was to allow those functions to ■'»'"«■ 
drift apart, and so the examination came to be regarded, not as 
the natural consumniatioii of the course of study, necessary to the 
satisfaction both of teacher and of pupil, but as something merely 
•upeiadded from without, and intended only for the satisfaction of 
others. The result was that examination became more or less 
akin to a game, partly of skill and pardy of chance, in which the 
teacher and pupil on the one side were opposed to the examiner 
on the other ; and the teacher's chief concern has too often been, 
not to make the instruction sound and interesting, but to play the 
game. These and other mischievous consequences are averted 
by such a combination of internal and external agencies as will 
give the needed freedom to the teacher in framing courses of 
instruction and in devising appropriate methods, and will yet 
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furnish an ulequate public gnanutee that the t^rt^ing ii thorou^ 
and comprehensive. The aeatioa ot a teaching uniTcndty of 
London, the ecumcipation of prorindal uniTersitr collegea from 
the purely external examioatioci conducted by that luivenity, 
the institution of school examinations in place of those genenl 
tests which have been supposed equaUy adapted to all schools, 
and the substitution of inspection for examination in the prinuuy 
schools, afford abundant evidence that great changes have recently 
taken place in the direction here indicated. 

But even tboi^ the mode of examinatioa be carefully planned 
in accordance with the principles above explained, it 
natioiii not remains true that no system of pnblic examinaticm is 
too fre- good if it be ^)plied at frequent intervals during the 
'^'"^ pupil's school career. The annual examinations which 

formerly prevailed in English i^mary schools are here again full 
of instmctive warning. When a school is frequently subjected to 
the tests <rf the outside examinee, its whole aim becomes dominated 
by the idea of examination ; the dull are unduly pressed to reach 
the standard, whilst the clever are neglected because they can 
reach it easily; success in the examination is regarded as more 
important than the genuine desire to gain knowledge; the know- 
ledge acquired even by small children is rq;arded as a com- 
modity of little value, unless it is ready to be served up in the 
form required by the examiner ; and an exaggerated importance, 
most mischievous in its effects, is attached to the written woik of 
younger pupils, it being quite wrongly assumed that what a young 
child knows he can therefore easily set down on paper. 

Of formal written examinations, extending over the whole cur- 
riculum, most experienced teachers, in whatever type of school, 
would probably agree that one is enough, and that this should 
take place at or near the close of the pupil's school career. In 
the junior forms all the inquiry that is necessary can be conducted 
by means of intelligent and sympathetic inspection, which has the 
advantage of placing the stress on oral rather than on written 
work, and on the methods employed by the teacher rather than on 
objective results, the slow appearance of which is perfectly com- 
patible with generally sound instruction. 
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Reference has already been made (o the chaos wrought in 
secondary education by the la^ number of existing eaamioadons, 
wiUi all dieiT vaiying requirements. Owing to the absence of any 
constituted authority, and to the haphazard way in which examina- 
tions have been multiplied, they have injuriously affected schools 
in ways that are quite avoidable. Whilst no one can blame the 
several professions for guarding the entrance to thdr ranks by 
insistence upon certain standards of general attainment, yet those 
standards are so br uniform as to make it unnecessary that each 
profession should have its own separate examination. As regards 
the organisation of secondary schools, and the simplification of 
curricnla, it would be a great gain if the present excessive number 
of examinations could be reduced, 01 more precisely assimilated. 
This is the point at which the State might intervene, to the great 
Advantage of all concerned. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SCHOOL AS ORGANISED FOR TEACHINQ. 

" A mob of bajn swmoC be edimted "— Edwau) TmuM. 

Wi have thus tai dealt iritfa the problems of iottnictioii without 
The meaa- ipecific reference to the Dumber of pupils that bappeo 
••^^J^ to be tonght at the same time. Most of what we have 
said applies equally to the instTucdon of a siugle child, 



or to that of a few children of one fiunily, or to that of 
a Dumber of children coming from different homes and gathered 
into a Bchooh-oom. It dow remains for us to ctmsider the peculiar 
quettioas that arise in connection with the concurrent instruction of 
numbers of pupils, i,t^ the various questions that group themaelves 
under the f^iase " school organisatim ". OtganiEatton signifies, 
in general, the arrangement of the parts of a complex whole with 
a view to its smooth and effective working. In Chapter IV. we 
touched at some length upon the organisation of education oa the 
targe scale, under the various public authorities. But each sdiool 
also needs to be organised ; a task which is, or should be, left to 
the head teacher of the school, on the ground that it is a strictly 
professional matter, requiring the knowledge and skill irtiich can 
only ccHne through special study and experience. 

The head of a school finds himsdf confronted with a complex 
array of materials which it is his business to get into working order. 
The position will be clearer if we imagine the case of opening a 
new school. There is, in the first place, a collection of pupils ; 
secondly, a staff of teachos ; thirdly, a number of branches of 
instruction; and fourthly, a more or less perfect and adaptable 
building. The task of the organiser is to fit these various materials 
together in such ways as will best conduce to tlie lealuatioa of his 
>g« 
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educatioiul ideal, jiut as the various parts of a machine are fitted 
together so as to accomplish the purpose for which it is intended. 
Behind these questions of mere machinetj there lie, of course, 
ceitain othei questions of vital principle, which we have already dis- 
cussed and which we must here regard as settled. The studies and 
exerdaes selected to occupy the pupils' minds, and the arnrngement 
ot the curriculum throu^out the years of school life, are to be 
detennined by such criteria as those laid down in the preceding 
chapters, and must here be taken for granted as portions of the 
machinesy. A man may be a good organiser, though in other 
reelects an indifferent schoolmaster ; and so a school may be well 
oc^misedt though its curriculum be defective in its content or 
leqaence. 

First and foremost among the problems of organisation stands 
that of dassifying the pupils. In order to understand ciuiiGcft- 
the advantages of classification one needs only to tloaof 
imagine a school conducted on the plan usual in the I"*!*"^ 
grammar schools and dame schools of a former generation. The 
master or mistress remained seated at a desk, and the pupils 
occupied benches ranged round the walls of the schoolroom. 
They wrote ct^ies, worked sums out of books, learned gram- 
matical rules, and so forth ; and they were called up individually 
to have their work examined or to receive help. There was no 
collective teadiing as we know it. Under these circumstances 
the stimulus of emulation did not act strongly, tiie teacher's time 
was badly economised, control was difficult, and harsh punish- 
ments were therefore common. Further, the instruction tended 
to resolve itself into a system of memory exercises. The best that 
can be said fw the plan is that the teaching, such as it was, was 
nicely suited to individual scholars, and that the ablest of them 
widoubtedly formed those habits of self-reliance which in our 
modem schools are sometimes conspicuous hj their absence. 
The spread of education has, however, necessitated the establish- 
ment of large schools, and the division of the pupils into classes 
or forms. Sde by side with this change the i»actice of collective 
oral teaching has i^ conrse been largely developed. 

There arises at this point the question of the proper siie of 
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dassei. The theoretical requirement seems clear. A daas oogbt 
site of ^ ^ la^ enough to raaUe tite teiurher to secure 

cUmm. the peculiar advantage! of collective teadiii^ — dte 
Btimolus of emulation and the " sympathy of ntunben " ; but it 
should not be so large ai to make it impossible for him to have 
a thorou^ knowledge of each individual member. How thii 
theoretical requirement should work out in practice it is not ea^ 
to say, since so muc^ depends upon such varying circumstances as 
the subjects of instruction, the amount of written woik demanded, 
the minuteness with which this work is revised, the penonal 
qualities of the teacher himself, and die time reasonably required 
by him for purposes of preparation. We need not be suiprisedi 
thcRfine, at the widely divergent views on this matter that have 
been expressed by practical teachos, according to the special 
nature of their experience and the special difficuldei they have 
individually fdt. Still, we may perhaps venture to affirm that an 
uppa fonn in a secondary school should not number more than 
about twenty, and that forty is the maximum with which the 
teacher of a lower class in a primary school can be expected to 
cope successfiilly. 

A perfect dassificatioQ is obviously one in vdiich the pupils of 
g^^^,^ q[ each group are of equal, or nearly equal, attainments. 
dlsMifica- But in judging of attamments we may have regard to 
*''"** each of the important branches of instruction taken 

separately, or we may be tUnking of the curriculum as a wholes 
or we may have in mind certain groups of subjects. Correspond- 
ing to these different points of view, three systems of dassificatira 
are theoretically possible. The first is that which places each 
pu[nl in the same division for all subjects. This we 
iSigie w n>Ay call the single or the rigid class system. It is 
'^'** well illustrated in the practice that now prevails in the 

'y*'""' secondary schools of Germany, There the official 
programme of studies is so arranged as to provide a definite 
amount of work for eadi year of school life in eadi of the 
branches of instruction ; the programme for each year in aU 
tranches is complete in itself and lies, so to speak, snug in its 
own skin; the pnptl is supposed to make a coocuircDt yearijr 
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advaace in all the subjects of the curriculum ; and the whole 
clasa works ti^ether in all the different Eubjects. with no special 
lecUssifications. The system obviously lends itself to extreme 
simplicity of organisation, and its tendency is to lay a broad basis 
of general culture, upon which a more specialised superstructure 
may afterwards be raised. Moreover, the idea of a harmoniously 
constructed programme for a year's work is in perfect keepii^; 
with the principle of correlation expounded in an earlier chapter. 
The instruction in the various subjects need not proceed on 
indepradent lines, but an attempt can be made at connecting 
tbem, so that rdated subjects may at least form a ftirly well-knit 
whole, and the year's work may be conceived as possessing a unity 
of its own. On the other band, the system clearly involves some 
danger of undue pressure in individual cases, or at least the risk 
that a pupil may be placed in the dilemma of having either to 
work too hard at an uocongenial subject, or to mark time fbi a 
considerable period in subjects with which he finds less difficulty. 
These risks are, perhaps, reduced to manageable proportions if a 
pupil who shows weakness in one subject, but who, neverthe- 
less, reaches a Eair levd of attainment in the rest, is promoted 
at the end of the year ; and this appears to be the custom in 
Geimaoy. 

It is worth while noticing that the single system of classification 
was strictly followed, with variations in detail, in the primary 
schools of England from iS6a down to 1890. The " standard " 
system, however, as it then prevailed, was by no means compar- 
aUe with the German system just described. The courses of 
iostniction were not well thought out ; the amount of work pre- 
scribed indicated rather a bare minimum than a broad outline of 
a generous course (tf primary school instniction ; no provisicm was 
made for compulsory attendance during the years which the course 
was intended to cover; and, to crown all, the efforts of the 
teachers were necessarily directed to enabling their average and 
their dull scholars to pass muster at an individual examination, on 
the results of which grants of pubhc money were assessed. After 
a protracted conflict between the two ideals, that of a fixed pro- 
gramme with a single classification and that of freedom in clasiifi- 
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cation, changes were made in the latter direction by the Code of 
1S90 ; and since that time the tendency in the primary schools 
has been to abandon the plan of having a prescribed course in all 
subjects for each year of school life. 

The second system to be noticed is that which makes a separate 
(1) The free chusi^cation of the pupils for enrj branch of study, 
or manifold SO that it becomes possible for any one pupil to have 
'y*"^ a time-table quite different from that of any otha in 
the school. This plan, vhich is rarely adopted, is the very 
antithesis of the one described above, since it iaTotyes a complete 
departure from the idea of a unified course of study pursued 
during a school year. Its great advantage is that each pupO's 
course of study is exactly adapted to his ability and attainments. 
Its great drawback is the absence of the form master's definite re- 
sponiibihty for the individual pupil. Where the system has bean 
tried, this difficulty has been overcome, at least in part, by the 
ap^intment of consulting masters, a boy being assign^ as a rul^ 
to one such master during the whole of his school course. But 
there are other disadvantages. The system clearly tends to en- 
courage specialisation at an age when all-round culture is surely 
the thing to be aimed at ; and the substitution of distinct courses 
<rf study in the different subjects for a compactiy arranged course 
in all subjects makes it vetj difficult, if not impossible, to estab- 
lish any effective co-ordinatfon between the various parts of the 
scheme. 

From the age of nine or ten to that of thirteen or fourteen, the 
(3) Mixed EngUsh child who attends a secondary school, or a 
■7*tc°*- separate school preparatory thereto, is commonly 
placed in the same class for all subjects, i.e., the single system 
of classification is followed as in German schools, with the eic^ 
tion that towards the close of the period there is in preparatory 
schools a tendency to specialisation, and therefore to reckssifica- 
tion, owing to the competition for scholarships. During the re- 
maining years of secondary school li£e, the pUn usually followed 
in the greater schools of England is a compromise between the 
German plan and the " free " system described above. Into the 
details of tbdr organisati<Mi, irtiich differ widely in different schools^ 
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we do not enter.* It vill suffice to note that with respect to a 
large group of studies, commonly known as " form work," the 
single spstem prenils ; every pupil is placed in the same class for 
these, and is ^adually promoted from class to class ob the ground 
of his general attainments in them. Certain other subjects — say 
mathematics, modem languages, and science — are r^aidcd apart 
from the form subjects ; for dicse, reclassifications are made, and 
promotions take place independendy of those in the form subjects. 
In schools whose upper portions are split into two or more "sides" 
— clasncal, modem, sdentiGc, etc. — the form work will of cotuse 
differ in the different sides. The extent to which differentJation of 
curricula, and consequent complexity of c l as si fi c a ti on, are carried 
varies greatly. In some schools all the pupils above the junicv 
forms are reclassified for mathematics, modem languages, and 
science ; whereas in others differendatton is introdnced only to 
the extent of requiring a choice to be made, say, between Greek, 
German, and science. But, generally speaking, the principle re- 
mains the same throughout, that a pupil need not work with the 
same classmates in all subjects, but may be in different classes for 
certain subjects. In scboob below the first grade, a closer apjKOxi- 
mation to the rigid class system is common, but in the greater 
secondary schools the modem demand fw varied curricula has led 
to wide departures from the older and simpler plan of placing a 
boy in the same class for all subjects. 

The system of classification which we have marked off as the free 
or manifold, that in which a pupil may be separately ^^ 
classified for every subject, may be set aside as one on the 
which, for reasons already given, is unlikely to win sbov« 
wide acceptance. It is more to the point to compare •J*"™'* 
the rigid class system prevalent m Germany with the various 
forms of compromise which find bvoui in Englaod. The tendency 
of the German system is obviously to fiivour the average pupil, 
and to produce a lai^ proportion of boys of sound general attain- 
ments ; whilst the tendency of the English system is to give greater 

I For many Mich detiili «ee the chapter on " Organuaticia Mid Cnmcula " 
hi Bmietfa Tratking and OrgamaHmi ; also the PuiUt SfhaoU Y'ar 
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■cope to the special talent of the individual scholar, but to make 
much less of the boy of moderate abilities. It should be added, 
howerer, that the latter tendency is to be ascribed, not only to 
the different system of o^anisation, but also to the &cts that tbe 
intellectoal aims of the Gennan school are much more clearly de- 
fined and generally understood, that education is taken more 
seriously by aU dasses of the community, and that the Gennan 
secondaiy schoolmaster is tai less of an amateur in the art of 
teaching than his C4mfrhre in this country. 

It win be seen that the question of classiflcation is largely 
bound up with the problems of curriculum and spedalisadtMi 
discussed in a former chapter, and the practical conclusions to 
which we are now led correspond with those which woe diere 
set forth. On the whole we may safely say that in the primary 
school the general rule should be that a pupil is in the same class 
for every subject, and that the woA of eadi class should form a 
carefully elaborated and intoconnected whole. Every eiqierienced 
teacher knows, however, that a case does now and then arise of 
a pupil who, for example, is apt at arithmetic, but who is ab- 
normally slow in learning to read ; and it ought to be possible to 
deal with the case by re-classification. Such an instance should, 
however, be regarded as quite exceptional, both foTv}be sake di 
the pupil himself, and for the sake of the simpler organisadon fA 
the whole school. Further, what is best for the primary school is 
also best f<M pupils of corresponding age in the secondary school, 
the most nol^le class of exceptions here being that of children 
who come from the primary school ignorant of the rudiments of « 
foreign language but well grounded in the remaining subjects 
of the curriculum. When we reach the u^fier forms of the 
•ecottdary school, the differentiation of studies irtiich we have 
seen to be tuxe or less inevitable must necessarily involve con- 
siderable departures from the rigid class system, though even here 
the best opinion inclines to the lattez system, so &r as it is 
possitde. 

The difficulties of classificatttKi increase as the size of the schocri 
diminishes. If the total nnmber of pupils in a school is equal to 
r considered sufficient for one teacher, multiplied bf 
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the number of yetn Donnally spent in the school, the problem 
of cUasificadon is relatirely simple ; and if the total „. .^^ 
ntimber it in ezceaa of this, parallel forms can be tionin 
created, and each form may then be made still mc»e '"jf^ 
homogeneous fixim the point of view of attainment. 
If; bowerer, dw total number of pupils falls below die said ^re, 
it is obviouB that the same teacher must be placed in charge of 
puiHls whose attainments differ coasiderably. A good example of 
the difficulties that thus arise is seen in dte rural ^nimaiy school 
where the average attendance, exclusive of children under seven, 
is, let us say, sixty or thereabouts, and where the staff consists of 
two responsible teachers. The school is divided into an iipper 
and a lower portion, in each of which a duld remains about three 
years. By the adoption of a sort of cyclic order in the choice of 
leading-books, of geographical and historical matter, of subjects 
for iMtare-study, and so forth, the diildren in each division are 
taught together as well as may be, withoat wearisome and [oofit- 
less repetitions from year to year. Such an arrangement, however, 
breaks down in the case of arithmetic, where the order of instruc- 
tion must be more severely logical. For this subject, each 
division is subdivided into three groups, the total number of 
groups corresponding to die usual length of school liCs, and the 
instruction is carried on by means of occasional oral lessons and 
by the employment of books containing suitably graduated ex- 
amples which each scholar can work throu^ In small secondary 
schools, the difficulties, mutatis mutandis, are similar. Two 01 
more forma have to be taught together, and the difficulties are 
listened by making as much td the instruction as possible 
common to all the pupils in the group so constituted. 

Cloaely coimected with die problem of classification is the 
qoesticm to what extent the instruction shall be en- 
trusted to specialist teachers of subjects, and to what mastrnv. 
extent it shall be given by form-masters. In the ■obj?"- 
nppa part of a secondary school, where the pupil's 
studies have become more specialised than before^ and where it is 
above all important that he should come under the infiuence of 
men of ripe scholarship or of first-rate scientific attainments, much 
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of the tcicluDg must ineritablr be done b; specialists — b; '•'iwJ-il, 
msthematical, sdence, and modem-langiuge masters. Even ben, 
however, it would appear, as we saw in our chapter on the CorreU- 
tion of Studies, that much mischief may be wrought by the undue 
separation of related subjects — of classics from the subjects usually 
called " English," and <rf mathematics frtm science. It has beoi 
truly remarked that "the great teachers have been peofde who 
taught more than one subject to their pupils, and had thus many 
lights on each individual character, and means of cultivating a 
many-sided personal interest".* Still, it is obvious that the 
specialist teacher is a permanent and necessary &ctor in the 
instruction of boys and girls who are carrying their studies to the 
point where the scfaod ends and the university b^ins. 

But with respect to the middle and lower forms of the secondary, 
and all the classes of the primary, school, opinion is more sharply 
divided. Those who believe in entmsting most of the teaching <^ 
a class to a single master argue with great force that the teacher's 
completer knowledge of the individual scholar is a great gain, both 
morally and intellectually ; that the mutual sense of responsibility 
between teacher and pupO is quickened; that the pupil is pat 
first and the subject next ; that there is not so great a tendency 
towards narrowness of outlook on the part of the teacher; and 
that after all, as Professor Seeley once sud, a school is not a 
university, and profound learning is not so necessary io the former 
as in the latter. They point out, too^ though perhaps less coa- 
vindngly, that the system tends to simplicity of organisation ; and 
that, as the teaching of some subjects imposes a greater physical 
strain upon the teacher than that of othos, a change fnxn one 
rabject to another noay firom this point of view prove a welcome 
reliet On the other hand, those who believe in the alternative 
system urge that the subject-teacher possesses the great advantages 
a( a completer knowledge of his subject, and of a keen interest 
therein ; that full scope is given to each man's spedal gifts ; that 
freshness of treatment and originality of method are more to be 
expected irtien one confines himself to a limited portion <rf the 
curriculum ; and that even the moral advantages of the system are 
> BaioeU, C0HWMI* Stnu in T*atkiHi, p. 187, 
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often great, ta, for ezunple, when there happens to be ao almost 
total absence of aympathy between a particular pupil and a par- 
ticulai teacher. 

To a cotain extent it is no doubt trae of these different forms 
of school organisation that "that which is best administered is 
best," and when successful organisers take opposite views, we 
must be careful not to dc^matise. At the same time, it seems 
right to say that the safest system is that which, as regards middle 
and junior forms, favours a large nucleus of form-work, conducted 
by the form-teacher. The moral advantages of placing young 
pupils as much as possible under the same teacher are^ as a rule, 
quite undeniable, and the intellectual advantages which accrue 
when connected subjects have a ftir chance of bang exhibited in 
their true retadons are equally great. To this general rule, how- 
ever, evoy school will have its own exceptions, depending on the 
special interests of the various teachers. Even in the primary 
school, where the dass-teacher system is commonly adopted 
without modification, it frequently happens that one member of a 
staff is specially interested in a certain subject, say history, or 
music, or drawing, or nature-lore ; and in such a case much is to 
be gained by a partial adopticm of the subject-teacher system, or 
at least by a partial del^ation by the head teacher of his supa- 
visory functions, as &r as regards the subjects in question.' 

The last remark suggests a brief consideration of the respective 
spheres of the head teacher and of bis asastants. Id ^^ icbool 
general it may be said that the head teacher's hinctioos staS: 
relate to all that concerns ttie welfare of the school as i!*^^, 

, , , ., , ... . . tioni of the 

a whole, whilst die assistants duties relate to those bead 
portions of the school organism — ^irtiether scholars or teMhet, 
studies — which are committed to his especial care. The head 
teacher will settle the details of the curriculum, except so £u as 
these are authoritatively [vescribed ; he will construct the time- 
table, in the discharge of which task it may be his business to hold 
the balance between contending teachers of subjects; he wiU 
assign their duties to his subordinates ; he will be responsible for 

> On form >. aatqect teaching, see aiticles in the JownuU of Biucaliot lor 
JSn.,iS^, andJnl^lm^Alif., iSgs. 
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the dusification and promotion of acholais; he will m&ke freqoent 
tours of inspectioa and conduct occasional examinations ; he will 
supervise with special care the work of young and inexperienced 
masters ; and he will make suggestions to the school governors as 
to structural alterations, furniture, equipment, and any new de- 
parture involving additional cost. In a small school he will, as 
a rule, undertake a considerable share of the actual teaching, but 
in a large school this part of his duties must necessarily be reduced 
to much slighter limits than were customary in the days when 
schools were organised en simpler plans. They are probably 
right, however, who obsave with misgiving the modem tmdency 
to make schools so large that the head of the school, presumably 
an able and experienced teacher, becomes " a species c^ scholastic 
shopwalker," being so much occupied with duties that pertain to 
a r^istiar or secretary that he is unable to take any pan in the 
teaching, and finds it difficult or impossible to know his boys as 
individuals. 

The first and most obvious duty of an assistant is to teach the 
(3) and of cl«sws and the subjects entrusted to him, and to keep 
atMMant careAil recotds of the work done. Besides this, he 
*''"^^"' will take such share in the general management of the 
school as may be assigned him. He will also promote in all 
practicaUe ways the healthy corporate life (tf the school, and to 
this end he will take a personal intoest in the boys' games and 
societies. 

Though the ultimate resp<»sibiUty for all that concerns the 
Sttffmett- organisation of the school as a idiole must rest with 
ins*- the head master, he will naturally desire to take 

counsel with bis assbtants; and though each asastant has his 
separate share of responability, he will desire to compare notes 
with his colleagues. For these purposes periodical meetings of 
the staff, presided over by the head master, should obviously be 
(tf great utility. In small schools such meetings are, perhaps, un- 
necessary, (H't at least, need not be frequent, because opportunities 
of consultation are continually arising when the staff consists only 
of a few persons ; but in schools of great or even moderate si« 
fbonal meetings can hardly be dispensed with. Apart from their 
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convenience for the discussion of points involving the immediate 
wel&ue of the school, and for comparing notes on pupils who have 
distingtushed themselves either in a good or in a bad sense, the^ 
help the members of a large staff towards a clearer understanding 
(rf one another's riews, and they serve as a reminder that, thot^h 
trreij teacher has to a greater or less extent his own special aims, 
yet all are ei^aged m a mmmon undertaking — that of malui^ the 
school a thoroughly efficient instrument .or its purpose In some 
schools it has been found also that the occasional reading and 
disctusion of a pupa on some specific topic connected with the 
theory and practice of education has had excellent results. There 
are certain obvious dangers to be avoided, and not the least of 
Uiese is that such meetings may be too frequent or too prolonged 
to be a source of i»ofit to bard-worked men and women ; but 
under wise management these dai^rs cannot become serious. 

The details of organisation above discussed, and a great 
many besides, are summed up in that highly import- The tchool 
ant document, the school time-table. So nicely are time-uNe. 
the organisation and the general aims of a school reflected in the 
thne-table, that a copy of this institiment, complete in all particulars, 
together with a plan of the buildings, would enable a person of ex- 
perience to form a fairly just estimate of the care and skill bestowed 
upon the management of a school which he had never yet seen. 
The composition of the time-table, especially when the school is 
large and the classification of the scholars complex, is a task suffi* 
dent to tax the powers of the most skilful organiser. 

In order to appreciate the advant^es of a carefully devised time- 
tabl^ the young teacher will do well to reflect upon lu necea- 
his own coU^e Ufe, and especially upon that portion "ly- 
of his time which was allotted to private study, as distinguished fiom 
attendance at lectures. Supposing that he was neither a bilure 
nor an erratic genius, he will remember, in the first place, that 
strict adherence to a pre-arranged plan of study, in which the 
available hours of each day were methodically assigned to definite 
pursuits, conduced largely to the formation of those habits of orde^ 
regularity, and steadiness of purpose, which are the secrets of suc- 
cessful work, not imly at college, but also in after Ufe. Again, by 
20 
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considering once for all the rarious subjects to be studied, and by 
settling the propoitionate time to be given to each, one makes 
■OK that eadi subject receives its due share of attention, the most 
important or di&rult receiving the greatest share, and the easiest or 
least important bang not entirely n^lected. Further, a time-tabl^ 
by showing exactly what is to be done next, and by automatically 
directing one's eaei^es in a certain direction, prevents waste of 
time and of will-power. As a role, (me does not expect marked 
success from a person for whom, as William James puts it, *' the 
time of risir^ and going to bed evoy day, and the beginning of 
entf bit of woi^, are subjects of express volitional deliberation ". 
Tlie ftmcti(»is of the time-table in school economy are similar 
to those sketched above. The time-table stands for organised 
endeavour to compass the int^ectual aims of the school; but, 
more than this, it contributes directly to the formation of char- 
acter by accustoming children firom the first to the notion ci 
working in methodical fashion, and by counteracting betimes the 
tendency of the natural man towards irregularity in the conduct erf' 
life. To be sore, the arrangements set forth in the time-table need 
not be as the laws of the Medes and PersianB. On the contrary, 
the best interests of the school or class may sometimes be served 
by a departure from routine. Such an occasional exercise of the 
teacher's diacretioa does not, however, touch the general rule of 
Cuthfiilness to prescribed duty. 

The school time-table should show precisely the hours between 
yffL^. jv. which every lesson is to be given, and the eiact times 
time-table »et *[>«rt for religious observances, the making of die 
^^^ roll, recreation, and for any other exercise which, 

though r^ularly recurring, does not rank as an or- 
dinary lesson. It should also show who is to give the lesson, 
and the room or other place in which the lesson ia to be g^Teo, 
unless these details are otherwise well understood by all con- 
cemed. In one respect, however, it is easy to make the time- 
table much too detafled and prescriptive. Each of the chief 
branches of instruction is subdivided: mathemarics into aridi- 
metic, algebra, and geometry ; English into reading, writing, 
grmmmar, composition, and literature, and so on. But rmthing 
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if gained, and much may be lost, by making strict piovision in 
the tune-table for every one of these subdivisions. The hours 
assigned to each of the chief branches should be entered, but the 
propMtion in which these hours are to be allotted to the various 
•nb-branches may well be left to the teacher of the class, who will 
know where the greatest pressure needs to be placed, and who 
may rightly have his views about the " intensive " study of a 
paitkular subject for a certain period. 

In the actual construction of time-tables, the chief points that 
can for consideration are the subjects to be tan^t, tttt proportioD 
of time to be allotted to each, the length of the lesson-periods, 
aod the i%ht succession of lessons. The principles upon irtiich 
the subjects of study are selected for schools of various types hare 
been explained in a previous chapter ; when we reach die point 
of oiganisiDg a school, the list of studies will have been determined 
and must here be taken for granted. The next ques- xHitribo- 
tion is the distribution of time. In some countries tloa of 
this is entirely settled by official r^ulation, as, for ex- *'°^' 
ampl^ in the highly organised secondary schools of Prussia.* In 
our own country, the central authority has, up to the presentt 
interfered in the matter only so &r as to prescribe the minimum 
amount of time to be devoted to science in state-aided secondary 
schools.' But whoever is called upon to settle the distribution of 
hours, there are certain principles to be taken into account. First 
comes the relative dc^ee of importance attached to the several 
tnbjects. This will vary according to the general aims of the 
school, as conceived by those who control its destinies, and these 
aims will in their turn depend, in some cases upon tradition, but 
usually upon the future needs of the pupils. Thus on the classical 
side (MF a first grade day school more than half of the ordinary 
school hours are devoted to Greek and Latin, whilst at Eton and 
Harrow this proportion is considerably exceeded ; in a second 
grade school, and on the non-classical sides of a first grade school, 
the stress is thrown upon mathematics, science, and modem Ian- 

' Sm Sfteial Rifcrtt, voL iU. 

* Undei regulations tint have been tCTetdr, but not too ievecely,critiC3Md. 
8m StkeolwuuUrt YMtrboek, 1903 and I!|04^mi>>. 
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guagei i in primarj schook, the distribution of time is, from the 
luture of the case, much more nniform. The second point to be 
considered is the relative difficulty of the several subjects. Thus 
a time-table may assign three times as many hours to French as 
to religious and moral iostmction, not because the fixmer is re- 
garded as more important, but because more time is required for 
its mastery. In the third place, the distribution of hours will de- 
pend upon the stage which the pupil's general education has 
reached. The truest economy is som^mes practised by giving 
a liberal share of time to the earlier stages of a subject. Thus in 
the modem schoob o( Prussia (Realsdiulen and Oberrealschulen) 
six hours a week are assigned to French in the earlier years, this 
number beng afterwards reduced to four. Similarly, in primary 
schools a much la^er share of attention is bestowed upon reading 
and writing in the case of children seven to ten years old than in 
the case of older children. 

Hie next thing to be determined by the maker of a time-table 
Length of is the length of the lesson periods. On this point the 
l"**o°*- verdict of practical teachers is by no means unani- 
mous ; and even if it were so, we should still do well to consult 
expert medical opinion, and in particular to give heed to the 
resulu of investigations on mental fotigue. In the higher schools 
of Prussia the official " Stunde " is a lesson of fifty minutes' dura- 
tion, and it may be assumed that in English secondary schools the 
lesson periods do not, as a rule, HH Hi short of this. In primary 
schools it is not uncommon to find the lesson, even for children 
seven or eight years of ag^, extending to forty or even forty- 
five minutes. Writers on school hygiene stand aghast at these 
figures. They differ somewhat in thdr estimates, but the usual 
statement is that for children between six and nine years c^ age a 
lesson should not exceed ten to fifteoi minutes ; between nine 
and twelve, twenty to twenty-five minutes ; between twelve and 
fourteen, thirty minutes ; above fourteen, forty to for^'five 
minutes. The differences between these periods and those to be 
found in an ordinary school time-table, though obviously serious, 
are in practice not quite so great as at first sight i^ipeais, because 
there is usually ao interval Ot smne miniUea, not indicated io 
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the time-table, during which booka and other material! are col- 
lected or diitributed, and this is especially tnie of large classes of 
joui^ chitdrm. It may be noted in passing that, according to the 
experimenters on mental fotigue,* intervals of this kind, as well as 
the longer breaks in the middle of morning or afternoon school, fiilfil 
an important fbnction, the most favourable results having been ob- 
tained when several minutes elapsed between consecutive lessons- 
Still there is heie a glaring discrepancy between facts and ideals, 
at least as regards children under twelve. Many teachers would 
{m)bably plead that frequent changes of lesson involve much waste 
(tf time, and that there is a great practical convenience in making 
the lessons of the same length for every class in the school. They 
must remember, however, that when mental work of the same 
kind is unduly prolonged its quality quickly deteriorates, and that 
in such cases inattention must probably be r^arded as "nature's 
safeguard against over-fotigue ". If grave inconvenience would 
ensue firom making the lesBon-periods shorter for the younger thao 
lor the older scholars, it is the more necessary that the work ol 
the former should be varied in all possible ways; To require 
young children, for example, to concentrate their attention on 
arithmetical calculations for three-quaitera of an hour is to make 
an unreasonable demand. Variety may be introduced in many 
ways well kiwwn to the skilled teacbar — by blackboard work, 
questioning, diange of posture, and so forth. Indeed some 
authoities assert "that it is not so much the instruction as the 
instrtictor who should be held responsible for the amount of 
&tigne produced in the course of a school-hour, and that the 
most carefully-devised curriculum would &il to prevent the pro- 
duction of severe mental &t^e if the last pound of flesh were 
remorselessly exacted in every subject, or too little attention paid 
to variety, change of posture, and other aids towards the avoidanca 
of monotony and the promotion of interest ".* 

>SeeC. H. M. Psrei'i paper CM "The Meararement of MeDtal Fatigue la 
Qsnnany " In SptcM Rt^irtt, voL ix. ; and Homo's Fattgnt (iccentlj tnna- 
hMd hj U . and W. B. DrmniiMnd), capedally ch^M. tz.-xii. Thare la aooc 
difiennee tt opiniaa, bowavai, a« to the tnatwonUncas gf tbe leaalta bsis 
ratetrcd to. See Amtriam ymrnai tf PtycMvgy, ^ril, 1904. 

■S/<CMi RtforU, vol. U., p. 383. 
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Od the whole, we may juMljr conelode that no lewon, ereo to 
older bc^ and girla, is uadully prolonged bejond ferty-five 
mintdet. But " the most soioos and most freqaent casa of 
mental exhaustion from orerwork seem to have been noticed 
amongst pupils under twelve years of age, a serious indictment 
considering that the yean from nine to twelve are generally lodted 
upon as those of feeblest development, particularly in the case of 
boys. There seems to be a general consensus of opinion amongst 
investigaton that the hours in vogue at most schools are too long 
for children of this age. Thirty minutes is regarded as tlie Umit 
of time during iriiich the serious attention of children to one 
subject can reasonably be demanded ; though with skiUhl intro- 
doction of variety into the lesson forty to forty-five minutes mi^t 
be devoted to it without entailing too severe a strain." ^ For 
children in the lowest classes of primary schods the lessons 
should be still shorter ; in the in&nt school lessons of twenty oc 
twenty-five minutes' duratioa are nearer the mark, irtiilst in the 
" babies' class " a change of occupation should be provided every 
ten minutes or quartet of an hour. 

Hardly less important than the duradcm of lessons is the order 
fiiiirriMiiiii in which they follow one another in the day's 
of leMRM. routine. Here again it is to be feared that ezistiog 
practice is sadly at fault, partly because tiie point is often left to 
chance and partly because of certain prevalent misconceptions. 
In the first plac^ mere change from one occupation to aoothet 
does not necessarily prevent fatigue. And this is true, notwith- 
standing that the pupil appears to experience a sense of rdieC 
For we must distinguish between what the investigators call sub- 
jective and objective fatigue; or, in plainer phrase, between feeling 
tired and being tired. A monotonous or uninterestiiig occupation 
may make one feel tired, even when objective fatigue, iridch is 
said to be susceptible of fairiy accurate measurement, is very 
slight On the other hand, many an ardent student or man ot 
business knows too well that real fatigue may, through the interest 
of his work or the desire to excel, be hidden until it suddenly 
announces itself in the form of a more or less serious breakdown. 
^St*tUU li*f«rU, vid. ix., p. jSe. 
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Thii, then, is the fint principle that ihould guide one in 
arranging lessons fbi the day : that if real relief is to be afF<Hrded, 
there must be an alternation between heavier and lighter occupy 
tirau, w at least between occupations that make varying demands 
upon the bodily organs. We are thus led to ask whether anything 
can be definitely suued regarding the relative d^ree of strain im- 
posed on the pupil by the several school studies. The common 
experience of teachos suggests certain distinctions, wfaidi are 
mainly, but not entirely, borne out by e:q)erimental inqoiry. It 
seems dear that, eeterit paribw, the autbematical studies, exacting 
as they do continuous and concentrated attention, make the 
greatest caUs on die pupil's system. It is also held by som»— 
and here the results of experiment appear to contradict a common 
bdief— that gymnastic exercises, at least when they iavcAre strict 
disciptiDe and severe muscular exertion, add as much as mathe- 
matics to the wear and tear of the nervous system. Foiegn 
languages appear to be considerably less exacting than mathfr 
matics (V gymnastics. Natural science, history, geogn^hy, and 
the mother-tongue entail but alight strain, and usually afford 
opportunities of recuperation ; whilst singing and drawii^ appear 
to make little demand upon the nervous energies. It should be 
added that conscientious private study, and eq>ecially memory 
tasks, are among the most exhausting of mental occupations. 

The working schoolmaster baa to take into account other less 
vital though practically important points, sudi as the number and 
qualificatiODS of the staff. Bat apart from incidental difficulties of 
this kind, there can be no doubt that results like those quoted 
above, in which the dicutes of common sense are on the irtiole so 
singularly corroborated by a variety of physical and mental tests, 
should be detennioing &ctors in the constiuctioa of a time-table. 

The best hours of the day are, of course, those of the morning, 
and of these the one following the first, when the pnpila have 
" warmed to their work " but are not yet fatigued, is perhaps best 
of aU. If afternoon school is held, it should be devoted as &r as 
possible to the lighter exercises, such as writing, drawing, manual 
employments,. reading (unless the pupil is still learning to read, in 
which case this is by 00 means a l^ht exercise), singing, needle- 
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w<^ gunea, and physiod exerciset, pcorided tbeae do not IrtoItc 
much continuoui itniiD. Another l«ct of kindred ngniflcance, 
irtiich, diough it will not affect the ammgement of the timMable, 
■hould guide the teacher in introducing new and difficult matter, 
is that the best dajrs ate the fint and second after a daj of rest 
from school wwfc. Experiments have shown that the effect of 
Sunday's rest aie cleariy peceptible as late as Tuesday aftemoon. 
It sometimes happens that the welfiu« of the teacher, as well as 
that of the scholars, has to be reckoned with in framing the day's 
roudne. When the class is large, or when the teacher ts not 
specially robust, it is not advisable to allot ccmsecutiTe periods to 
lessons that make exceptional physical demands upon the latter. 
Thus an oral lesson in geography or history, followed by a 
similar lesson in literature, in the giving of irtiich so much usually 
depends upon graphic description or vivid narratioD, would from 
this point oi view be a fiuilty arrangement, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THB MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF TEACHING. 

"Tbealmii^ty vralt"— Bdwaiiv Tbuno. 

Besides those ducusied in the preceding chapter, there is another 
class of problems arising from the circumstance that numbers of 
children are taught together in a school — those problems, namely, 
that relate to the material conditions of teaching. It is no part of 
the plan of this book to enter at length into the technical details 
of school hfgiene. For such details recourse must be had to 
special treatises written by medical and architectural experts. 
Sdll, there are certain points connected with this subject which, 
vitally important as they are for the pupil's welfare, and depending 
aa they do upon easily comprehensible principles, ought to be 
understood by all who are concerned with eiiucation — by teachers, 
inspectors, and administrative officers, as well as by school archi- 
tects and doctors, and by the designers and makers of school 
appliances. To these points we shall restrict our attention in the 
present chapter. It will be convenient first to r^ard the pupil as 
he sits at his desk, then to consider the room in which he sits, and 
lastly, to offer some remarks on school buildings in general. 

The importance of the desk and bench is sufficiently manifest 
when one remembers that the pupil remains seated in ^jj^ pamV* 
the classroom during the greater part of every woiking detic and 
day. There are enthusiastic and thorot^h^ing re- '*^™ 
fbnneis who bold that this is an altogether wrong state of affiurs ; 
that the ends of sound instruction are best served when much (^ 
the teaching ii done in field and lane, workshop and labomtory, 
public museum and historic building. But when due allowance 
has been made for the hygienic eflects of such reforms, and for all 
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other incidental change* of bodily posture, it will profatbly remain 
true that moat of the child's education, at least after the eariiest 
years, must be conducted under the somewhat artificial conditioiis 
that prerail in the schoolroom. We may, for practical pnrposea, 
assume that for some hours a day the child will be Mated at a 
desk.; and since thia takes place during the years when the 
dangers of mal-growth are great, one need not wonder at the nice 
care with iriiicb anthorides on school hygiene have sought to 
minimise this particular risk. 

Let as first regard school desks longitudinally. From this 
point of view they may be classified as single desks, 
coniidoced, which accommodate only one pupil ; dual, irtiich ac- 
(') .'oi'ip- commodate two ; and long, which aie made to accom> 
^ ' modate any number from three to nz or seven. Long 
desks have been commonly used in the past, but they would not 
now be approved by any competent authority. They lure nothing 
to recommend them except economy of space. Their disad- 
vantages have led to the general adoption, in primary schools, of 
dual desks — a compromise between the long and the sin^ 
varieties. The superiority of the dual over the long desk lies in 
the &cts that the scholars, being more isolated, work more inde- 
pendently and are more easily controlled; that the teacher has 
readier access to individual pupils — an important matter in writii^ 
and drawing lessons ; and that the pupils can more easily leave their 
places in order to go to the map, the blackboard, or the demon- 
stration table. It will be seen, however, that from every one of 
these points of view single desks are best of all, and these possess 
the additi<mal merit of checking the spread of infectious aihnents. 
Of course they occupy more space than do the other sorts, but 
this would be by no means a disadvantage if it prevented the over- 
crowdiDg of classrooms. To say the least, single desks ot^ht to 
be tued in all secondary schools ; and they ought to replace dual 
and long desks as rapidly as possible in primary schools. 

But the most important features of a school desk are brought 
(2) vctic- out by the study of a vertical section. When the papil 
my. is writing he should be able to sit with the trunk 

erect, the head only slightly bent forward, the fore-arm resting 
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comfortftbljr od the desk, aod the feet so placed on the floor that 
the knee is bent at a right angle. When he is reading, or listening 
to an oral lesson, he should be able to lean back so that the body 
takes an npright posture. Whether he is reading or writing the 
tjt should be about twelve inches from the book or p^ier, and 
the line of sight should be as nearly as possible perpeodicuhu' to 
the page. Moreover, the child should be able to take or leave 
his seat at the desk without awkward movements. Now what are 
the points to be attended to in the construction of the desk and 
bench in order that these requirements may be met P First, we 
have to c<mnder the height of the desk above the bench. If the 
desk is too high the book or paper is too near the child's eyes, 
aod shortness of sight is induced, along with a tendencf to hiteral 
curvature of the spine. If the desk is too low a pemidous round- 
shouldered posture is the result The vertical distance of the 
desk above the bench should allow of the fore-aim being placed 
on the desk without elevation or depression of either Moulder, 
and this distance may be taken as about one-sixth of the child's 
height Secondly, the height of the seat above the floor should 
obviously be eqiul to the he^ht of the pupil's knee above the 
sole of his foot Thirdly, the bench should be wide enough to 
give ample support to the thigh ; it is found that this requirement 
is met when the width of the bench is about one-fifth of the child's 
height Fourthly, we have to consider the horizontal distance 
between the inner edge of the seat and a perpendicular dropped 
from the inner edge of the desk. When the pupil is writing, these 
edges should be in a vertical line, or should lathei overlap, other- 
wise the pupil must assume a stooping or loUing posture. But a 
fixed arrangement of this kind is evidently awkward in other ways, 
£.g., for purposes of entrance and exit ; this difficulty is obviated 
either by a movable seat, or, piefnably, by a sliding desk-top. 
Fifthly, we must look to tbe slope of the desk. It is not easy to 
secure ideal conditions in this respect, but it is generally agreed 
that a slope of about 15* is, on tbe whole, best Sixthly, a sup- 
port for the small of the back is a great help towards inducing a 
correct posture when the pupil is not writing or otherwise occupied 
at the desk. 
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When we coouder ftte wide variatioiu in height, em of chSdren 
DoakB to be of the tame age, and the wiatitHis in the leUtiTe 
tdjiutablc. measorements of different parts of the body, it is dear 
that the ordimuy costom at making deski of fixed patterns and 
proportions is a bad cue. Nothing will meet the case except 
desks which are, in certain respects, adjuatable to the needs of the 
individual pupil. The desk should be so constructed that the 
hei^t of the desk-top, of the seat, and oi the hip-rest may, by 
the manipulation of a few screws, be properly adapted to tbe 
physical proportions of the pupil. This is no question of super- 
fluous ease, hut of preventing a greater or less degree of permanent 
distortion or of injury to eyesight ; and the additional expense 
that is incurred in providing hygienic desks dioald hardly be 
allowed to count against their great advantages. At pnsent it is 
not uncommon to find schools with expensively equi{qied 
gymnasiums, but with desks whose evil effects on the pupils' 
physical development cannot be counteracted by occasional 
gymnastic exercises. 

In what we have sud about the construction of the desk for 
Hudwrit* writing purposes, we have assumed that the papa 
ing- written upon will be pUced directly in front of the 

pupil, with its upper and lower edges parallel to the edges ot the 
desk, and, as a ccwollary to this, that the vertical style of handwrit- 
ing will be adopted. The question as between slantii^ and vertical 
script has been minutely investigated by medical experts in Ger- 
many and in America, and there seems no doubt that the verticd 
is in all respects the better. Not only is it more l^ble, but it 
directiy favours a healthier posture. little children who are be- 
ginning to write, naturally adopt the vertical style, and it is matter 
of common knowledge amongst teachers of young children that, in 
order to produce the slanting style, the child has to be deliberately 
taught to push the paper to the right, and then to assume a poeture 
which plainly tends to spinal curvature. It must be understood 
that the meve adoption of the vertical style is not enou^ unless 
it be accompanied with correct posture, i.e., unless the puiMl sit 
ui»ight, square vrith the desk, and having the p^>er immediatdy 
in front of him as described above. 
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Let us now turn to the coosidenition of the clanroom in which 
the pupil sits for instcucdoo. It will be conyenient to ^f^^ ^^^^ 
take first the amount aod direction of lighL The best room, 
authorities are agreed that the are* of window space *'' Li**"*- 
should be from one-sixth to one-fourth of the area of floor space, 
the proportion depending partly upon the surroundings of the 
school ; they also agree that the windows should be carried as near 
as possible to the ceiling. The lighting is regarded as defective 
if in any part of the room " diamond " type cannot be read at a 
distance of twelve inches. As to direction, it is obvious that l^ht 
blling from the front dazzles the eyes of the pupils, whilst that 
blling from behind is similarly bad for the teacher, besides causing 
the pupils to sit in awkward postures so that the light may M on 
their books. Light JiUling from the right is better, though in this 
case the shadow of the band falls on the part of the paper that is 
being written upon. The main light should undoubtedly fall from 
die left, but this may, if necessary, be supplemented by a weaker 
light &]ling from the ri|^t. 

The size of the room will of course depend upon the number of 
pupils to be accommodated ; and here we are thrown 
back upon the important question referred to in the 
preceding chapter — the number of pupils that can be properly 
trained and instructed by one teacher. We have seen that it is 
probacy very near the mark to say that no teacher who under- 
stands the value of healthy emulation and vigorous corporate life 
would wish for a class smaller than twenty ; ud that on the other 
band no teacher who sees the significance of individuality would 
wiltin^y undertake to educate many more than forty. How dis- 
graceAiUy this upper limit is somedines exceeded we need not here 
pause to enquire. Furthes, there is a consensus of informed 
<^>inion that an allowance of not less than fifteen square feet of 
floor space should be made for every occupant of the room. From 
these data, tbe proper size of a classroom may readily be com- 
puted. 

As to the shape of the room, three alternatives present them- 
selves : it may be oblong, the pupils fadng one of the oh,n. 
long walls ; or again obltmg, the piqnla &ciog one of ^' **' 
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the shorter mils ; or it mnj be square. The first of these is the 
wont of the three, because the end of the room remote from the 
windows is insufficiently lighted, because the teacher finds a diffi- 
culty in taking in the whole of his class at a glance, and because the 
blackboard and other apparatus are seen in unduly foreshortened 
perspecdve by pupils sitting on the extreme right and left The 
shape which approximates to the square is on all these counts to 
be [HefeiTed. But as the result of careful observation and experi- 
ment, in which lighting and ventilation, the children's sight, and 
the teacher's voice, have all been taken into account, the conclusion 
has been reached that an oblong room, where the aisles between 
the desks run parallel to the long sides, is best of all, provided the 
length of the room is not greater than thirty feet. A room twenty- 
nine Eeet long and twenty-two feet wide would give to each of forty- 
two pupils the required average of fifteen square feet of flow space. 
The important subjects of ventilation and wanning, unlike those 
(4) Wuintli '^'^^'''^y discussed, present few features which are pecu- 
and venti- liar to the schoolroom, and it will therefore be suGt 
ladon. (.jgQ( tQ fgf„ i^e reader to special treatises fc^ the 

details. The great objects are to keep the tir of the room pure, 
which practically means preventing an excess of carbonic acid gas, 
to keep the temperature at 55' to 60* Fahrenheit, and to maintain 
the normal amount of moisture in the air. Unless these objects 
are accomplished, the ultimate effects upon the health of all coo- 
cemed are highly injurious ; and the immediate efiects, as shown 
in listlessness, inattention, restlessness, headaches, and unsatis- 
factory work, are extremely disconcerting to the teacher. The 
room should afford not less than 100 cubic feet of air for each 
pupil, and if we allow fifteen square feet of floor space, these con- 
ditions are secured by making the room about thirteen feet bi^ 
This height is also acoustically satisfiulory. It should be noted 
that the provision of sufficient cubic space is unavailing unless there 
be enough floor space, i.e., when cubic space is gained by means 
of loft; ceilings. The height of a room beyond a certain standard 
is practically usdess. It should be remembered, too, that even when 
a small class occupies a brge room, free ventilation is necessary, 
as the air soon gets used up. 
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Coming now to the school as a whole, we observe that school 
architecture and the planning of school buildings are school 
no longer the simple afiaiis that they once were. £x- bnildingi. 
tensions and modifications of cumcnla, both in primary and in 
secondary schoob, improvements in the art of teaching and in the 
status of teacheis. humaner methods of control, and juster concep- 
tions of hygienic requirements, hare all helped to make the adap- 
tation of school buildings to the varied aspects of school work an 
exceedingly complex problem. As modern ideas of education 
bare made the organisation of a school incomparably more diffi- 
cult than it osed to be, so have they made the task of the school 
architect one that calls foe infinitely greater resourcefulness. 

We have advisedly placed our brief discussion of the classroom 
before that of the school building as a whole, because _. ^^ 
the former is undoubtedly the essential unit in school rcKim the 
architecture. A school is before all dse a collection r*i«»rr 
of rooms intended for a very special practical purpose, 
and he who designs a school should not begin by conceiving the 
building as a whole, proceeding afterwards to divide it into the 
required number of parts. He should first study the detailed re- 
quirements, and then contrive to put the parts tt^ether, so that, 
whilst the imperative claims of utility are met, the total structure 
may not be devoid of beauty, or at least of quiet dignity. Id days 
gone by, external appearances were too much regarded, and 
school buildings commonly showed, picturesquely enoo^, the 
marks of their ecclesiastical origin, though a single room was 
almost the only accommodation provided ; whereas in our own 
times, though greater attention is bestowed upon the details that 
affect comfort and efficiency, it is often difficult so far as external 
appearances go, to distiI^^ish a school from a &ctory or a jaiL 
It should not be difficult to find a mean between these extremes. 

A viUage school with one, two, or three classrooms will of course 
be a simple structure, and we need only remark that these rooms 
should fiilfil precisely the same conditions as to light, warmth, and 
ventilation as do the rooms in a large urban school. In this 
country, owing to the commoner employment of qualified adult 
teachers in primary schoob, and increasing State supecvitioa in 
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•econdaiy Khooli, m. revolution hu been quietly effected during 
the Ust quaiter of a centuij in the structure of larger schools. 
The clasnoom principle has been adopted, the rooms generallj 
opening out into a wide corridor, or, in the newer buildings, into a 
central ball The central hall, a characteristic feature of the best 
English schools, has many advantages. It serves as an assembly 
room for the whole school, and thus promotes corporate life, 
which is apt to decay when the pupils never meet elsewhere 
than in theii respective classrooms ; its utility on speech days and 
other public occasions is obvious ; and it incidentally serves aa a 
reservoir of fresh warm air which may supplement other means of 
ventilating the classrooms. 

V/\tta school work is carried on under unhealthy conditions, 
Chc of tbe none of the bodily organs is more apt to suffer than 
•yes. the organ of sight. We have incidentally mentioned 

stHue of the conditions &vouring the preservation of sight in the 
schoolroom — those relatiiq to the amount and direction of lig^t, 
the child's posture at the desk, and the distance at which paper 
or book is habitually placed from the eyes. Another matter re- 
quiring the almost vigilance is the sort of print &om vrtiicb the 
diM reads : for young children, the smallest type used should be 
that known aa pica, and in general no school boc^ should be 
printed in type smaller than small [aca. The lines should not be 
crowded together, since " leaded " type b more easily legible and 
therefore less &tiguing. The surface of the p^>er and of the 
blackboard should be dull, not gloesy, as the reflected Ught is in- 
jurious to the eyes. Fine needlewwk is open to the same objec- 
tions as small print. Slates should not be employed, not only 
because they lead to straining of the eyes, but also because oi the 
dirty batHts associated with them, and because they are a bad 
introduction to the use of pen and paper. 

Every teacher should learn the mode of testing diildren's vision, 
so that he may be able to advise parents and guardians when the 
servicea of an oculist are necessary. The test-types employed by 
ocnlista, together with fiiU directims for using them, are now 
easily accessible.* Hearing may also readily be tested, with a 

> The Mcssn. Anwid, of Leeds, have pnblubcd t hcs s in a vtfy Goa««iifaaM 
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few simple precautioiis, by means of Doe's watcb or bj the 
"whispering test". 

REPERBNCBS. 

Sbaw's Sci«ol HygUnt Ii an excellent mmniMl ; other lucAil booln beM' 
lag the stine title we those by Hope and Browne, Nembolme, and Car- 
penter ; also Lyttei't Hygin* for Ttaclurt. Dtikea' HnUlh at School ]*jt 
Mreai on hygienic reqaircmenta in bonding school* ; lee also hia chapter on 
" Health and Physical Cnltnte " in Bamett's TtacSinf and Orgaidtatitm, 
The cbaptei in the latter volnme by W. K. Hill on " Fnrnitnte^ Apparatoa 
and Appliances," deals rety dearly and practically with schoolroooia, deaks, 
etc See alao Fitch, L*ctiiru, chap. UL 
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PART V. 

THE MEANS OF EDUCATION: (*) TRAINING. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PROBLEMS OF TRAININO. 

" Lm the hiRciy of jon dcKiiMtic rule tjipiiy, in IHtle, the tilMoty of ow 
pditical nte ; •ttlieaiilaat,Mitocnuic control, whae control ii laUyneodfnl; 
by-and-bj' u Incipient conttirationalitm, in wfaich the liberty of the mbject 
gaine wne expreet recognitioa; ■ncc eiiiv e extenwom of tfaJa liberty ot the 
ml^ecl gtadnallj endini in parental abdi ca tioo "— HaaHar Spbdcbk. 

Im our Opening chapter we saw reason to believe that the nltiioate 
purpose of all educational measare* is most fruitAill; ^ 

concdved as the fonnadon of character. The all- an import- 
inclusive purpose tanj sometimes be disguised, and in antmean* 
our treatment ot the material and methods of instruc- tian,butaot 
tion we may seem at times almost to hare lost sight ^ °nly 
of it. But, having emerged from the mass of detail ""'"' 
relating to the didactic art, let us now remind ourselves that the 
constant and effective pursuit of a lofty aim does not require that 
we should be continually making a puade of that aim. Though 
we have not been careful at all points to make explicit reference 
to the essentially moral significance of the [ooblems of instruction, 
even the troallest of them, oar exposition has been a &ilure unless 
it has on the whole made good the proposition that all subor- 
dinate aims will inevitably faU into their proper places, provided 
instrtictioa seeks faithfiilly to reUise its highest aim — that of 
enriching and ennobling the pupil's life, by developing and ex- 
pandiiqE bis interests. 

But instruction alone is notoriously InsuflfidenL It is much to 
have opened out to the pupil a wide universe of worthy objects of 
desire and to have Aown thdr worthiness, but these results are 
not enoi^. There falls to us the collateral task <d so training 
him that he may prefer to live in the universe to which we have 
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thus introduced him. Though he miy h&ve tajuiied, u & result 
of his school career, intellectual and lesthetic inteiesti that tend 
to lift his Ufe to an exalted plane, we have jet to reckcm with the 
thousand-fold temptations that inevitably await him to " reel hack 
into the beast ". We may admit to the full the moral significance 
of sound instruction, on the ground that the intetests evoked have 
a certain eipulsive power over the baser propensities of human 
nature, but we must be on our guard against orer-estimatii^ that 
power. We must, in fact, do all that can be done, not only to give 
the pupil an insight into irtiat is best, but also to establish such 
relation* betwera the higher and lower elements of his nature as 
will conduce to finnness of purpose in choosing the best As was 
pointed out in an earlier ch^iter, the inSuenoe of the day scbotd 
in this matter is fu inferior to that of the home, and the beat 
of schools can probably make little headway against diitirtcdy 
adverse home influences. Similarly, the day school enjoys fewer 
Of^itunities of direct moral training than does the boarding 
school — a fact which explains in part the marked contrast between 
the traditional ideals of Ei^lish and of German secondary educa- 
tion. 

We need, perhaps, to emphasise the importance of direct moral 
even when training, as distinguished not only from that indirect 
it "'^^^ &shioning of the will which a sound course of general 
JJ^^Iln' instruction involves, but also from specific instmctien 
■tmction. aiaul morals. For there doubdess exists in some 
quarters a tendency to place too much reliance upon the hitter. 
The advocates of definite moral instruction sre apt to quote with 
approval the paradoxical saying of Socrates, that virtue is a kind 
of knowledge But they should remember that though in his 
doctrine Socrates placed the stress upon fulness of insight, yet in 
bis own Ufe the necessity of a firm purpose was "all the more 
conspicuously manifested," and that it was [ffobably the very 
perfection in which he possessed the latter quality " that led him 
to the paradox of ignoring it Of himself at least it was true, that 
whatever he believed to be ' hli and good ' he must necessarily 
do ; and when another acted apparently against knowledge, the 
easiest explanadon seemed to be that true knowledge was not 
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naUj there." < The bold lUtement, howerer, that virtue a know- 
ledge and rice is ignorance may easily give rise to grave misunder- 
standiDg. It must be supplemented by Aristotle's doctrine that 
virtue is a trained faculty or habit. " Feifect virtue necessarily 
follows fixun perfect practical wisdom or moral insight ^ aefttal 
and optrative."* Now "this actuality of moral insight is not a 
function of the intellect only, but depends oa the esublishment of 
« right relation between the intellect and the non-rational or semi- 
rational elements (rf the soul ; and . . . accordingly, for education 
in virtue mere verbal instruction is less important than careful 
discipline applied to minds of good natural dispositions." * 

Before passing to the consideration of the teacher's fiinction as 
moral trainer, it will be profitable to ask what manner ^j^^ ^^ 
of peraon the average child is, before be enters upon muctjal of 
bis school career. We need not pause to examine the f^^*^^- 
cheery optimism of those who, like Rousseau, regard the child as 
compact of all that is good ; iKur the dreary pessimism of those 
who, on theological and other grounds, place the emphasis on his 
perversity and deisavity. Sober and unbiassed observation reveals 
diildhood as a mixture aS what are, bota the on-looking adult's 
point of view, both good and evil tendencies. From the aduU 
point of view, let it be noted; for the small child's acts are the 
results oi instinctive impulse, not of deliberation and voluntary 
choice; and so they are, properly speaking, neith^ moral nor 
immoral, but simply non-moral, since the idea of morality attaches 
only to acts that are deliberately willed. All that we have a right 
to say is that some common childish tendencies are seen by «r to 
be ^vourable, and otben to be unfavourable, to the devdopment 
of a virtuous character. These teodenciea have been happily 
distinguished ai pro-moral and contra-moral, in the sense that, if 
persevered in when the age of refiection arrives, they make for 
virtuous and ridous dispositions respectively.* In the former cate- 
gory we place the child's apparently instinctive desire for the good 

I Sidprick, Hittory of Bthiei, pp. iC, 17. 
•IKA,p.54. *Ibid. 

* SuUy, StHdU* «f CkUdkccd, p. »«. ChsptBrt vll. and vHL of Db 
Salljr's book sm wsU worth smdy in tba present conneetioik 
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opinion of othen, and hia sympathetic impulses, which in a n 
lary form are yctj early manifested. In the latter cat^oiy we place 
those native inclinations which possess the common mark of bang 
aelf-centred and anti-social. The most ardent lover of children 
cannot but admit the propensity of the average specimen towards 
outbuists of anger, greed, envy, jealousy, and even cruelty — or 
rather towards acts which, if persisted in to a iaXa period, would 
be ri^dy called by these i^ly names. We must repeat, however, 
that the m<^ judgments implied in these names are sot to be 
passed upon the acts of a child, in the same sense as that in which 
they are passed on the acts of adults. What we are apt to call 
cruelty in the child's treatment of kittens and flies is rather to be 
ascribed to lack of knowledge and imagination, to an inaatiable 
curiosity, and to a boundless activity. 

Out of this primitive material, with its mixture of promising and 
Habit* and nnpromisittg elements, strangely inconsistent with one 
tlieir limiu- another, and variously compounded in individual dul- 
''''°'' dren, a character of some sort will eventually be shaped ; 

and the task of the educator is to cultivate the favourable, and to 
dteck and moderate the nn&vonrable, so that the former may tend 
to become the governing principles of the child's life. This task 
is sometimes formulated in terms of habit. In so £ir as we tend 
to become "mere bundles of habit, . . . stereotyped creatures, 
imitators and copiers of our past selvea, ... the teacher's prime 
concern is to ingrain into the pupil that asscwtment of habits that 
shall be most useful to him throughout Ufe".> This advice is 
excellent, so &t as it goes, but it does not go for enough. Allow- 
ing that nine-tenths or more of one's daily life may thus be handed 
over to the " effortless custody " of good habits, there remains a 
momentous margin of novel situations, before which a oeature of 
mere habit would stand helpless. This margin always exists, but 
it is, of course, widest at certain critical periods of life when great 
changes are afoot. A youth may have formed an excellent set of 
home and school habits, but if these are all his moral stock-in-trade, 
he may fiul miserably when he enters upon the fieer life of colU^ 
or of the world of business. Life is at all points too complex ao 
■ JaniM, Tailu t» Ttaehtn m P^tMogf, chap. viii. 
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■dUr to be worked by nuchiaery ; and lo " a perfect character 
will combine promptitude and even an impatience of reSection, in 
cases allowing o^ and calling for, rapid and partially automatic 
refpoQSes, with ... a readiness to pause and reflect as soon as 
new features, and especially an un&miliar compterity, present 
themselvea ".^ The goq>el of habit must include " the habit of 
constantly rehabituating oneself ".* 

What we haTC to aim at, then, in our direct efforts towards the 
formation of chancter is, in the first place, to train the Qovern- 
child to good habits, among which the habit of obedi' awnt. 
ence must take high rank, for, as Miss Maitineau says, this is a 
necessary preliminary to the formation of all other habits ; and, in 
the second place, to give the child as many opportunities as he 
can bear of choosing for himself between alternative courses of 
action! ii> order that he may be trained to act tif^tly in the more 
complex iitiiatioiis ot life. Now, as we hare seen, the raw 
material of voluntary action lies in cotaio native and instinctive 
tendencies which do not at the outset possess any moral quality 
at alL To the inexperienced and untrained child, there is no 
reason why asking should be preferable to seizing or snatching, 
eating plain food to eating sweetmeats, taking his own to taking 
another's, neatness to untidiness, order to disorder, knowledge to 
ignorance. His impulsive tendencies are at least as likely to lead 
him wrong aa right. Hence the necessity, in the early years, of 
imposing our will upon him, of keeping him on the straight path 
l^ the exercise of arbitrary authority and bf insistence upon 
obedience. The native impulses must be transformed into desir- 
able habits, ±ough the process may, at times, be somewhat 
meaningless and unpleasant to the child himselt This aspect of 
the process of training may be distinguished as gcve mm eM/ or 

At the same time, we have ever to keep in mind the child's 
destiny as a self-govenung being. In a few years at 



■Sdllr, Tlu H<MMM Uind, vol. iL, p. sS?. 
■ S«e UacCoiui, Th4 UaUnf 0/ Characttr, chap. tL, what the 
of habit in the dsrclopmeat of chaiactec ve dwl; pointed ooL 
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teachers, and even of parents, and be must, thereft^e, be trained 
betimes to "walk without leading strings and swim without 
bladders ". Tbi* difficult part of the business ol educatioo 0087 
DseAiUj be marked off as gmdamct. Manifestly the distinction 
between government and guidance is &irly well marked. Ac- 
cording to writers of the Herbart school, the one wo^ for the 
present the other for the future ; the one aims mcrdy at keepii^ 
order, the other at truly formmg character by enlisting the will on 
the side of order ; the one is concerned with the child's conduct 
before, the other after, moral insight has been attained ; the one 
bqiins before formal instruction and prepares the way for it, 
the other bc^ns later than the beginning of instruction ; the one 
is the chief agent in the training of little children, and should gire 
way to the other in the case of older children ; the measures of 
the one are short and sharp, those of the other slow, persercring, 
and continuoos ; the one subdues, the other moulds ; the punish- 
ments of the (me need have no obvious relation to the offence, 
except that of proportionate retribution, whilst those of the other 
avoid the positive and arbitrary, and depend as fiu as possible 
upon the natural consequences of the act 

Perhaps, however, this series of distiiKtions b somewhat too 
sharply drawn ; or rather, though the distinctions may be logically 
defensible, the pointed antitheses in which they are set forth are 
apt to lead the educator astray in bis actual practice. It is true 
that the measures of government are sometimes quite arbitrary, as 
when a child is being saved from the dangerous and possibly fatal 
consequences of bis ignorance. At the same time this early con- 
trol should, as ftr as possible, even in the first yean ol ^ft, be 
made morally educative. The same measure — a punishment, 
let us suppose — may contain the elements cS both government 
and guidance as here contrasted ; it may, to a certain extent, be 
arbitrarily forced upon the child, but be may, at the same time, 
to some extent M in with it, through a dim perception of its 
reasonableness. The "discipline of natural coDsequences," in 
favour of which Spencer pleads so vigorously, and which will 
demand closer scrutiny in the next chapter, can be applied only 
to a very limited extent in the earlier vears of childhood, but even 
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then it should be preferred to arbitrary measuies whenerer it is 
practicable. 

Speaking broadly there are two ways in which the direct moral 
training discussed in this chapter is carried out by the teacher. 
He exerdses the authority vested in him for the definite r^ulatioD 
of the piqtil's ccMiduct ; aod he exercises a more or less strong and 
healthy personal influence over his scholara. To some practical 
consideiatiODS connected with these spheres of the teacher's 
activity tbe next two dupters will be devoted. 

RBFBRENCBS. 
Tbe dittiiictioaa drawn In tbU chapter b etwtcn training, govcmmant, and 
ffiiidaiicc (or diicipliiic) answer to diitinctions wliich are &mUiaf to readers 
of Heibart and hia fcillowen. See Rein, OutUnn of Ptdagogia (Eng. tram.), 
pp. 163 *t *$qq. ; Felkin, Imtro^itUoit to Htrbart, diap. iv. ; Hetbart, Sdtntt if 
BdutaUvH, bk. i., chap. L, and Vk iii., chap. v. ; Pindlay, o^. dU, pp. 14-16. 
See alM Solly's TnwJWt Hmdbaok tf PtftMogj, p. 357, (5th cd.). 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
TRB AUTHORITY OF THE TEACHER. 



Ddkimo school hoiira the child ia hinded orei to the cart of the 
The teacher, who u not <xily respoiuible for giTing instnic- 

educstn's tion, but also ituids in iaai partntit in the r^uladcMi 
^^'"' " of the cbild'a conduct. Precisely how br the scbool- 
antbority. master's authority shall in certain respects extend, ii 
partly a matter of law and custom, and so varies from coontiy to 
country and from age to age. On the question ot corporal casti- 
gation, for example, a Frenchman's seositiTeness is unknown, or 
at least uncommon, in this country ; and even in this ootmtiy it is 
a long step from Busby to Arnold. Apart from sudi mriations, 
however, the authority of the teacher is a constant and a potent 
&ctor in the educational process ; and the position which he thus 
shares with parents is, if rightly understood, at once insfuring and 
humbling. Until the time arrives when obedience to the moral 
law is yielded in response to an inner voice, supported peiiu^ by 
religious sanctioas, the teacher stands as the visible embodiment 
of that law. Little by Uttle, as the child's educati<x) proceeds, 
the voice of that complex something which we call conscience 
will, under a proper system of training, prescribe rules of conduct, 
and mete out praise and blame, reward and punishment. Mean- 
while, the educator himself must incvitaUy, according to a prin- 
ciple which prevails not less in the moral than in the intellectual 
sphere, represent concretdy what will later take on a mcH« abstract 
form. The educator, whether parent or teacher, stands provisioa- 
ally as the source of moral law and of moral sanctions. 

The authority thus vested in the teacher has to be eiercised 
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bj him with a view to moderating the spirit of disorder. The 
dementa of that spirit exist, u we have seen, in certain of the 
child's native imtpulsei ; impulses which, though they do not point 
to a vidous disposition, since they do not issue from a bad will, 
would still, if allowed to run riot, place an effective check upon 
the educadve influence of instniction and guidance. When, how- 
ever, we speak of introducing the spirit of order into the child's 
life, we must not be understood to mean that he should be re- 
duced to a state of dumb, abject submission. The SMt of order 
aimed at should be just that whidi is oecessair to make the woA 
of instniction proceed tmoothly, and to render operative the lilent 
influence of the teacher's personality, for, beyond thii point, order 
becomes stagnation, if not something worse. It now remains for 
ns to examine those measures to which the teacher may resort in 
curbing the wilder and more impetuous of the child's propenaitiec. 
first among these we may place the expedient of keeping the 
diild well and suitably occupied. There is much Expedienu 
wisdom in the saying, "Satan finds some mischief oTgoreni- 
still fcff idle hands to do". Incessant activity is a (i^mmmt 
law of the child's being ; and the first requisite of a tmftaf^ 
wise system of control is that tbb activity should be '°^*- 
directed into desirable channels. Prevention is here certainly bettei 
thancure. The teacher of very young children generally learns this 
lesson betimes ; but the maxim applies quite as forcibly at subse- 
quent stages. One of the best pieces of practical advice that can 
be given to the worried teacher of a troublesome class is — prepare 
your work beforehand with such nice care that you know at every 
moment precisely what is to be done next The brief interval 
during which he has " nothing to do " is the golden opportunity 
of the lively and mischievous pupil Not only during the hours 
(rf work, however, but also during those of relaxation, the pupQ 
should be kept af^iropriately occupied, for he is otherwise likely 
enou^ to find undesirable ways of employing his time. This is 
one of the great aignroents of the advocates of athletic games, and 
its soundness, so &r as it goes, cannot be questioned. It riiould 
be remembered, however, that the mote violent forms of exerdse 
are not suitable for all alike, and go boys and pris who canttot 
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take an active pan in football or bockej should be encouraged ta 
occupy their time in other healthful waya. The boy who i^efars 
to spend bis leisure in some mechanical occupatioB, or in undec^ 
taking long walks, or in making natnnl history c<^ecti«i5, should 
be encouraged, and not despised as a milksop. 

Another requisite of a good system of government is that he 
(a) CloM wlio governs should be a vigilant observo- tji his 
Rpervisiai. charges. " BtfpD betimes," says the sagacious Locke, 
*' nicely to observe youi son's temper, and that when be is least 
under restraint, in his play, and, as be thinks, out of your sight. 
See what are his predtKuinate passions and prevailing inclioiu 
tions; whether he be fierce m mild, bold or basbfiil, compas- 
sionate or cruel, open or reserved, etc For as these are different 
in him so are your methods to be difierent, and your aath(»ity 
must hence take measures to apply itsdf in different ways to 
him." And as with the parent so with the teacher. No teacher 
can study too carefully or can know too well the individual 
characters of his pupils. 

How br be should by hk interference make the children aware 
of bis watchfulness is another question. Under some circum- 
stances — when, for example, a ditld is eiceptionally turbulent, or 
shows signs of devdoping a grave moral Eault — it is no doubt well 
that he should know that a vigilant eye is upon bim ; though even 
then we must avoid treating him as a suspect and causing him to 
weigh the chances of detection. As a rule, however, the child 
should not be consdous of being closely so per v i a ed, for tbe men 
presence of a teacher who is regarded with respectful affection will 
be enough of itself to check disorder. 

But when all is done that can be done to keep tbe child weU 
(3) Cooi- occupied, and to keep a watcbfiil eye upon him, occa- 
vadt. sions will inevitably arise when tbe educator must 
issue definite and specific commands. These occasions will be 
numerous in the early stages, but should gradually become fewer 
as the years advance. The nursling might come to serious 
physical or mocal harm many times in a single day, did he not 
receive definite directions as to his ccmduct ; but if this kind ctf 
treatment is equaUj necQssary in dealing with » diild of twdve, 
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■omething haa gone wrcmg with bis education. B7 this time he 
should have leamt to some extent to direct his own conduct ; and 
if he has not done so he has probably been oTCr-goveraed. Let 
at consider bow this part of early government should be managed, 
•0 that in the later years of childhood it will have helped towards 
its own aboUtion. 

Fintt let commands be limited to the smallest possible number. 
The teacher or parent who is continually giving minute (a) shonM 
directions about the smallest details of the child's con- ^ few ; 
dact is simply reducing the lat^ to a condition of moral helpless- 
ness. 

Secondly, it follows from the above that it is a bad plan to 
repeat one's commands unnecessarily. To give an ^^^ given 
order once should be enough : frequently to give it a *»" *<" »", 
second time is to lead the child to expect the repetition, and to 
b^et a habit of hesitating obedience. 

Thirdly, having reduced our commands to the smallest possible 
number, we must next see to it that when we do com- m utdwidi 
mand, we do so with firmness and decbion. An ir- oecUioa ; 
resolate manner, a note ol doubt in erne's voice, and above all a 
weak asking or b^ging that the thing shall be done, will speedily 
be interpreted as an invitation to canvass one's authority. The 
educator irtio would gain obedience must show that he expects it, 
and that the possibility of its contrary is in his view so remote as 
not to have entered into his calculations. 

Fourthly, firmness and decision in giving an order must be held 
to imply that the order has been properly considered , . ^ 
befwe being given. In most cases, the teacher will be coniidered 
80 sure of his ground that hardly a moment's thought, '■e^'ore 
if any at all, will be necessary ; but when the circum- ^ 
ttaaces are unusual they should be carefully weighed before the 
decisive step is taken. It is demoralising to have to revise or 
cancel one's commands. 

FifUily, let a command assume the positive rather than the 
n^ative form. " Do " is a ftr better word of com- ,^j po«niv« 
mand than "don't," especially when the Utter antid- ntlier than 
pMcs im act that may never have been performed at "«K«*''«i 
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all. ThoM adTertiien who send sandwich-men through the stress 
bearing the frontal inscription "Don't look at my back," displ&y a 
practicil knowledge of human nature. Here at elsewhere the great 
thing is to take advantage of the principle of auggestioa, — to suggest 
the right course, and to refiraia from suggesting the wrcx^ one. 

Sixthly, as a corollary to our first maxim, that commands should 
If) nnml °'*^ descend to unnecessaiy detail, we may add that 
rather iban they should be general rather than paittculai. Some 
putjcDlar. children who were Tisiting a relative were informed by 
the latter that there were certain bults which ibe oould not ttdeiate, 
among which were untruthfulness, disobedience, untidiness, and so 
on. When the children on their return home repeated this to their 
mother, she quietly replied : " That is all very right and proper, but 
if you make sure of one thing it will save you from all these &ults : 
inallyoudOi^MxhlM;". There is a world (^wisdom in this simple 
anying. Aa far as possible and as soon at possible, our multi- 
tudinous special requirements — speak the truth, don't take what is 
not your own, be clean and tidy, don't speak rudely, don't plant 
your elbows on the table or put your knife in your mouth — should 
all be me^ed in the inclusive demand : act with good sense. 
A rule ot conduct is a sort of permanent command ; it is a 
standing order of the home or school authority. The 
"' same remarks that have been made concerning com- 

mands apply therefore to niles. Thsy should be as few as possible, 
indicating, not all that is expected of the child, but only what is 
required in certain cases whcK misunderstanding is likely to arise. 
They should, moreover, be well thouj^t out beforehand, and then 
expressed with perfect clearness. Under these ccnditions, the 
rules of a school may well promote the ends of good government 
It should always be remembered, however, that the purpose of rules 
is the ultimate abolitioD of rules. 

The measuret of control we have so far considered are all of the 
b) Pnnitb- pieventive sort. We now pass to diose repressive 
ment. measures summed up in the word punishment A 

punishment we take to mean the intentional infliction of pain of 
some sort, as a consequence of some special offence against the 
laws, written or unwritten, of 9, school or other ctHnmonity. Di 
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a ichool it maf take the n^ative fonn of withholding some ex- 
pected pleasure; or one of various positive forms, such as the 
imposition of tasks and bodily chastisemenL The bare enumera- 
tion' of the different forms of punishment is enough to convince 
one that, considered in itself, and without reference to its ultimate 
significance, punishment is a bad thing; since it tends to weaken 
the bond of sympathy between teacher and pupil, parent and 
child. It is the last resort of flouted authority. Frequent punish- 
ment is therefore a sign of weak government. When all other 
means often fail, the reason must be that those other means are 
feebly or fitfully exercised. 

Three views are commonly put forward as to the proper aim 
of punishment; (i) the preventive, deterrent, or ex- Aims of 
emplary; (a) the corrective or reformative, and (3) puni»b- 
the letributtve. According to the first the purpose '"'"^ 
of punishment is to deter others from committing a like offence ; 
according to the second, it is to reform the offender ; according 
to the third, it is to cause the offence to recoil upon the offender's 
own head. How &r these different views enter into a just con- 
ception of the punishments inflicted by magistrates and judges we 
need not here consider at length. In the history of nations, the 
earliest form of pimishment is that of unregulated private revenge ; 
later, the idea prevails that the crime has been perpetrated against 
•ociety, and revenge becomes regulated, but it ia still revenge, and 
so punishments are apt to be needlessly severe ; lastly, " in the 
most enlightened ages, the infliction of vengeance on the offender 
ceases altogether to be the aim of punishment, the object of whidi 
is now T^arded ai simply confined to taking necessary precautions 
foi the security of the community, those precautions including the 
reformation of the offender himself". ^ It should be added, how- 
ever, that though the notion of crude vengeance disappears, yet 
Uut of just and proportionate retribution remains, and ia indeed 
essential, if punishment ia to refonn the offender and to act as an 
effective check on others. 

From the educator's standpoint, too, there are elements of 

truth io every one of the three views above enunciated, though 

' P0wl«r, Prineiftn of UortUt, vol. IL, pp. 134, 13J. 
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be win pkce the ttren dtffsendy. Hit pcitne criiject is donbtlen 
the refoiDOKtios of the offender. But if the offender ii k member 
of A Kbool tociety, where otda hu to be muDtuned aod wdA 
curied on, the educator will locA alio to the deterrent fiuctiaa 
erf ponichmeot. This idea most not, however, be presKd too 
fcr ; tince " making an enmple " <rf a pupil may easily lead the 
- teadier to the infliction of punishmenta quite out of pn^tortion 
to the (^fence. The refomutiTe and preventiTe views must, in 
abort, be supplemented by the retributiTe. The law of the aduxd 
society has been broken, and mast be TindioUed ; and this vin- 
dication, if it be eflbcted by a punishment suitable in kind and 
degree, win tend at the same time to reformation and [Mwention. 
But what it the test of the suitability of a punishment ? Rous- 
j^^ teau declared " that punishment must never be inflicted 

pMtmeM on children as puniahment, but that it ought always to 
of PBDbh- come to them as the natural consequences cut their bad 
acts";* and Spencer, in his well-known essay on "Koai 
Education," * works out this diesis with all his accustomed vigour 
— 1^^ . ol expression and felicity of illustration. Spencer 
" nuncal points out that tbe diild who thrusts his finger into a 
™*>*^ „ candle-flame, or runs his head against tbe table, has 
quencc*. 1^^^ taught by Nature a lesson that he is not likdy 
to fwget. It is characteristic, be proceeds, trf' Nature's lessons 
that they direcdy connect rigid-doing with pleasure, and wrong* 
doing with pain ; that they are inevitable, not artificially invented 
to meet the esse; that they are nicely [woportioned to the 
offence; that they are constant and unhesitating, and that they 
hold all through life. He infers that parents and teachers 
should take a leaf oot ot Nature's bocA, instead of constitudi^ 
thonselves Nature's proxies; in other w<»ds, that punishments 
thonld be the " natural " outcome of offences. If the diild per- 
sists in making a htto-, he must be refiised his toys ; if he is 
hatritually late for his walk, he must be left at home ; if be breaks 
or loses his toy or his knifie, he must suffer tbe inconvenience of 
doing without iL When we come to more serious offences, 
Spencei seems to admit that the difficulties are greater, but he 
'Bmiit (imn. f»y^, p. 65. *BdtiMiiut, chap, iii. 
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vguei that they are not insupenble. The natural consequeoces 
ot a theft, for example, are of two kinds, direct and indirect ; the 
direct comeqaence is that of making restitution, and the indirect 
and man Kiioui conaequence is the grave displeasure of parents. 

Id estimating the value of this theory, we observe, in the fint 
pbce, that the advantages b attributes to Nature's „ .^^ 
poniihinents are by do means so evident as we are cmnute 
led to sufqwse. So far fnnn being nicely proportioned ^I'* 
to the ofience, they are notoriously uncertain in this 
respect To the diild who rashly starts running down a steep 
hill, Nature may mete out any punishment betweea graiing his 
shiDS and breaking his neck, <v he may escape scot-free. More- 
over, though these natural leactions are perhaps " constant " and 
"inevitable " in the long run, yet Uiey may be so slow and in- 
sidious in tbeif on-coming as to be of little or no discifdinary 
value : the consequences of defying the Uws of health, for in- 
stance, are in general too remote to count for much in the training 
of the juvenile ddinquent. 

The truth is that this whole theory oi punishment by natural 
conaequences is another illustration of the fiut, well known to 
students of philosophy, dut the word Nature is a sliiq)ery one, 
requiring careful buidling if we would avoid fallacious aigument. 
There is a conftuioD here between (r) the reacticms caused by the 
btind forces of Nature, which, as we have seen, are anything but a 
safe guide to the educator, and are, indeed, no punishment at all, 
in the sense in which we have defined the term ; and (1) those 
punishments which, avoiding the arbitrary and preferring a penalty 
that is the analogue of the ofience, are in this sense die " natural " 
OQtcome of the oflender's act. It is one thing to punish greed by 
deprinuion, late-coming by late^ing and idleness by extra work ; 
it is another thing to leave a child to the tender mercies of the candle- 
flame or the law of gnvitatim, in orda to teach him prudence. 

The truth ctxitained in the theory <rf " natural reactions " is, 
then, that the punishment should, as br as poedble, n^tj^. 
fit the crime. After all, however, this is only one canouof 
of several conditioos which a well-devised system of poni^ 
punishments ought to fulfiL These cooditionB, to far 
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as they tiTect public l^slation, have been Btated mice tot all by 
Bentham, and as some of his canons are equally applicable to 
school and fiunily goTcmment, a summary of them will not be 
amiss. First, punishments should \x proporiumate to the offence, 
and to this end they should be susceptible of degrees of intensity 
and duntion ; moreover, a fixed punishment for a given offence 
is not altogether wise, since the drcumstanms of the act and the 
sensitiveness of the culprit are varyii^ factors. It is clear that 
corporal punishment, detention after school hoars, fines, and 
censure arc all susceptible of variation. Secondly, the punish- 
ment should be " characteristieal" i.&, its idea should fit the 
offence as br as possible, in order that it may the more effectivtiy 
go home to the offender. This, as we have seen, is the truth 
contained in the theory of natural consequences. The nuLxim is a 
sound one, so far as it goes, but it is not so applicable in early as 
in later childhood. Furthermore the maxim does not seem to 
touch the more serious offences. Even Mr. Spencer admits that 
" during infancy a considerable amount of absolutism is nece» 
saiy ". Thirdly, a punishment should be txem^lary, both in itself 
and in the manner of its administmtion. Whether, however, a 
punishment should involve the additional stigma of being adminis- 
tered publicly is a question that must be left to the discretion trf 
the educator. Fourthly, punishment should be eeonomieal, in- 
volving as little as possible of inconvenience to the educator, 
and not exceeding the amount necessary for duly impressing 
the culprit and other possible culprits. Fifthly, it should be 
rtjbrmaihx, i.t., it should tend to weaken the baser instincts 
and to strei^ithen the better ones. This is best ensured by 
making the punishment " characteristical," and by administering 
it in no spirit of vindictiveness. Sixthly, it should be com- 
pauatory, so that the offenda may, as far as possible, repair 
the mischief he has done. Lastly, it should be popular, i.e.. 
It should be recognised by all as just. A 6ual mistake has 
been made when pubUc sympathy lies with the wiong-doer, 
unless, indeed, the tone of the idiool has descended to a low 
level. 
Our dlscussioa of the canons of efiective puoiahmeat natunl^ 
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leads uf to consider the various forms of punishment which have 
become customary in schools. Some of these involve F(,rnii of 
a greater or less degree of stuune or di^race, whilst pnniih- 
otbers carry with them, in addition, some amount of '°^*' 
bodily pain or discomfort. 

Simple nf^ro^ should be suffident in the vast majority of cases, 
where healthy relations exist between teacher and , , „ , 
, ■ . , . (») Reproof- 

taught ; and it is a great part of good government to 

know exactly when and how to use this weapon. That fine tact 
and discrimination are needed is dear, since a rebuke may assume 
any form, from a mild word 01 even a slightly altered manner, to 
the severest public " wigging ". Young teachers should leam in 
advance the importance of economy in administering reproof. 
Suppose, for example, that a boy is inattentive to his lesson. The 
clumsiest plan one can adopt is to stop one's explanation or 
narrative, for the purpose of calling the offender to order, and pei^ 
haps of warning him of the consequences of persistence. The 
clever disciplinarian will not bring his heavy artillery into action 
upon such slight occasion. He will probably fix the culprit with 
his eye, which is often a more potent instrument of government 
than the toi^e ; or he will suddenly put the boy a question, or set 
him on to read or construe, ot ask him to come to the front and 
point out a place on the map. The average boy will readily com- 
prehend the teacher's motive. To be sure, mild words or looks will 
not always meet the case. Occasions of righteous indignation must 
needs arise, and then a severe rebuke will be in place. Whether 
this shall be adminbtered publicly or privately is largely a ques- 
tion of tact, depending on the nature of the offence, the age of 
the pupils, and the temperament of the boy concerned. Especially 
does this line of remark apply to the reproof sarcastic. The gentle 
note of irony that raises a good-natured laugh at a bungler's ex- 
pense is, of course, generally permissible ; but the more biting 
tone of ridicule, meant to disconcert an ill-behaved scholar, must 
be sparingly adopted. The teacher who goes further than this, 
resorting to sneers and cutting sarcasm and ill-natured epithets, 
has probably mistaken his vocation ; the boy feels that the teacher 
has taken « mean advantage of his position, and so farewell to 
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qraapathf and confidence, if, indeed, it could ercc have existed 1 
Finally, the joaog teachei may be warned that general tcoldings, 
since they do not sufficiently touch the real offsnden, and are 
unjust to the rest, are worse than useless. Occasionally they may 
do some good, as, for example, when a collecti*e physical exercise 
is being ciirdessly perfonned ; but, as a nde, they resemble nothing 
so much as aimleu firing into the air. 

Being compelled to naiume a foHHon pr potturt <^ ditgraee is 
(a) Podtioiit ui effective punishment for refiactory members of 
of diigracc junior classes. Provided the frequent use tA coarser 
measures has not dulled his seusibiUty to the lightec penalties, a 
young papil will sufficiently feel the di^frace (rf being made to 
stand in a comer, ot on a bendi, or with his back to the clasa. 
In former days it was customary to canae children to assume on- 
natural and painful postures (e^., to hold a book at other heavy 
object over the head) ; but this is oorpual ponishment of the 
worst kind, and is h^>pi]y unknown in a modem schoolnxnn. 
The point of the sort of punishment we are here considering must 
lie rather in its appeal to the sense of shame. But another old 
practice, that of labelling the culprit with an BOCOm[dimcntary 
epithet, goes too fiir in this direction, because it is a [vetty sure 
way of diminishing his self-respect 

The system of marks for conduct, taking the fonn either of 
(3) LoM of deducting good marks or of giving bad ones, is em- 
muka. ployed by srane teadwrs. Satisfactory results are said 

to have been obtained by crediting each pupil with a certain numbet 
of marks at the b^inning of the term, fix>m which deductions are 
made for misbdiaviour. Where bod marks are given, an aocomu- 
lation of them is usually compounded for by a single penalty of a 
more serious sort. A really strong teacher would probably have 
little or nothing to do with the system, because of iu somewhat 
peddling character. There is obviously a special danger lest the 
details of the pupil's conduct should become the subject of a 
species of bargainiitg. 

Detettum after school boors, or durii^[ recess, is applicable to 
a large number oi the common faults of scboolboyi, and seems 
to satisly most of the conditions of effective and suitable punish- 
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meot, except that, tmce it necessaiily inrolTCi careful nqMrrision, 
it if apt to be inconvenient to the teacher himielf, , , _, 

(41 Dottf^ 

Compiilaof7 itiUiiess and silence during the period of non wiOi or 
detention is the "chaiacteristical" penalty for unlaw- '^i^oat 
fol whispering and talking; whereas unpunctoality 
and laziness (which, however, nsuaDy means being busily ei^aged 
upon the wrong thing) will be most suitably met by tequiring 
the defaulter to make up the lost ground. Along with detention 
we must, therefore, consider ImpoHHont or Tatkt — a time-honouied 
mode of punishment. Host people would agree that a coires- 
ponding task is the appropriate set-off against &ilure to [RcpBre 
worii that has been prescribed. The (Ejection that study is thus 
funoonded with unpleasant associations does not appear in this 
instance to have much force. We have admitted, nay, urged, that 
school woit should be made interesting and pleasant; but we 
have also emi^iasised the distinction between woi^ and ;day. 
The boy must learn what duty means ; and whoi he has " deferred 
the task, in smoother walks to strsy," he must be taught to recog- 
nise the voice tA the " stem Law-gtver ". 

But when tasks in the form of " lines," f(» instance, are im> 
posed for all manner of <^ences besides idleness and ituttention, 
the case is manifiestly altered. The punishment is no longet 
" characteiistical," but purely arbitrary ; and the dumce of any 
twanch di study becoming a source of abiding interest is certainly 
not improved by employing it as an instrament of punishment. To 
meet rude w decdthil conduct by requiring the offender to write 
(X leam fifty lines tA noble poeliy is a good deal w<wse than 
cutting blocks with razors. The acme of incongruity in this re- 
gard was perliape reached irtien, in the oldes universities, the 
breach of a college rule was punished by " extra chapel " I Now, 
if a teacher thinks it best to impose tasks for misconduct o€ 
various kinds, he is not reduced to the necessity <rf sacrilege, or of 
committing an outrage upon Milton or Virgil. He should rather 
choose tasks which, though not useless, are inevitably mechan- 
ical, and hare periiaps little connection with ordinary school 
«D^. The latter will then shine by comparison. Fot the pur- 
pose in question, the neat tnuiscriptioa of « page <tf the dictiomuj 
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is preferable to that of & page of the ^nad or of Parodist 
Lost. 

The subject ofjhut as a mode of school pnnishmcDt need not 

detain us. The authenticated stoiy of the girb who 

"' occasionally resolved to " have threepenoy worth " of 

conversation at prohibited dmes will serve in (dace of a serious 

discussion. 

We come now to the vexed question of eorporal puHuhmtMt. 
(CtCoiponl ^° discussing this it will be well to dear the ground 
poniib- by pointing out that the savage and vindictive castiga- 
°"^^ tions, so common in the not remote past, are now by 

universal consent abandoned. " For every mist^e in the multi- 
plication," wrote the late Archdeacon Farrar, " for every slip ia an 
' Arnold's Exercise,' for every bad piece of construing, the formula 
used to be, ' Hold out your hand ' ; and there followed an excruci- 
ating blow across the tender part of the palm. In my early school- 
days, I have, aa an everyday matter, seen backs scored with red 
and blue weals, which, in these days, would secure, in favour of 
:he most mischievous street arab, a verdict in xaj police court." 
Farrar quotes, too, the grim saying of Lord Lawrence : " I was 
fic^ged every day of my life at school except one, and then I was 
flogged twice ". But the school, like other social institutions, in- 
cluding the bmily itself, has felt the humanitarian tendency of the 
age, and mere brutality is recognised, not only as usdess — because, 
however well-meaning, it overshoots its mark — but also as criminal 
To object to corporal punishment on the ground of its cruelty ia 
therefore (o b^ the question ; it need not and must not be cruelly 
administered. So far all are agreed. Every one will agree, toO| 
that the entire abolition of bodily chastisement is the itkal to be 
aimed at. No boy enjoys being caned, and no man iriio is fit to 
be a teacher r^ards the caning otherwise than as a disagreeable 
expedient, whose only possible justification is that it helps to secure 
some ultimate good. Pain for pain's sake is an outworn creedi 
and we should all agree that, if it were possitde, not only corporal 
punishment, but also the milder punishments we have above con- 
sidered, should be banbhed from the school. The only question 
(hat remains, therefore, is whether, even when its admioistratioo 
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is hedged round with all reasoiuble restrictioaa, coiporal poniih- 
ment can be justified. Those who advocate its entire abolition 
make much of its degrading effect upcm the boy. The usual 
answer to this is a baie denial that he does feel d^raded ; but the 
true reply seems to be that if the hoj does not experience a sense 
of degradation, the punishment loses its moral significance and is 
ot no avail. That the wrong-doer should feel disgraced is precisely 
the teacher's object, and this object is attained only when flogging 
is rarely resorted to and humanely carried out, so that the whole 
school feels its justice. Opponents of the practice all^e also that 
corporal punishment appeals to the wrong sort of motive, and is 
therefore of no moral value. It must be admitted, indeed, that 
the utmost result to be expected from any sort of punishment is 
mere external order. But this result is of no smalt consequence. 
For the whole meaning and purpose of all exodse of authority, 
whether in this or in any other form, is that the wayward impulses 
that make for disorder, and raider teaching difficult or impossible, 
shall be restrained. It is true that corporal punishment, like the 
rest of the measures of authority, should, even in the worst cases, 
have only a provisional and transitory place in the boy's training, 
but such a provisional stage of his development has nevertheless 
to be practicaUy reckoned upon. 

We conclude, then, that the right to Jnffict reasonable corporal 
punishment should be vested in at least one responsible master in 
every school. Doubtless a great deal turns on the ambiguous 
word "reasonable," and upon its interpretation opinions may 
differ. Still it is not difficult to point out certain plain conditions. 
The right is unreasonably exercised when the rod is employed 
frequently and for all manner of offences. The chief danger of 
the argumenfum ad batulum Ues m the ftct that it is always ready 
and immediately effective. To use Locke's phrase, it is "the 
lazy and short way" of government. It should be employed only 
for the worst offences — for flat disobedience, obstinacy, and vice — 
and even for these only when there appears to be no alterrutive. 
The miscellaneous ships of the unwise mother or nurses and the 
frequent taps and stripes of the teacher who always has the cane, 
at hand, are equally to be condemned In the next place^ he 
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who would KTOid the dxnger of ptinuhii^ niueaaonaUy Aonld 
impoM upon himself 1 strict rule never to punish in a hony. 
The nument of extreme imtadon or of u%er is predsdr the 
moment when ooe is hftble to adminiiter punishment Tindictirelj 
and ezcesBivdy. Neverthdesa, the punishment should not be de- 
layed so long as to appear a ct^-blooded vindicatioa of offended 
law. The diiM defers, not to abstract law, but to the peison 
in whom law is embodied, and he should fed that bis punish- 
ineot is the outcome of that person's just indignation. Agun^ 
it is well to iosiR en these details — the casdgation should not be 
inflicted with a hard unyielding instrument ; and no blow, eveo 
widi the hand, should ever fall on the culprit's head. The old- 
fashioned box on the ears cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Lasttf, the punishment should, as a rule, be inflicted privat^. 
There is then less danger that the boy may lose in self-respect ; and 
no danger of his ■—mwing ui air of bravado and mock heroism 
The subject of puniriunent naturally suggests that of rewards. 
As punishment is the ddibente inflicrion of pain for 
special demerit, so is a reward the giving of pleasure 
im special merit Of course, the chief reward of all, a still 
and quiet consdence, comes without our intetvention. The 
rewards commonly bestowed fidl roughly into two clasaes,^-those 
which do and those which do not take a material shape. Of the 
former, gifts of books and of money are the usual types ; whQst 
the Utter m«y take the form of praise, or of marks for good 
condua or meritorioaa wort:, or of more or less important posi- 
tions of honour and trust It is sometimes objected to aU 
rewards that, appealing as tbey do to the ambitious impulses, ihey 
lead to jealous rivalry ; that they substitute a lower for a higher 
motive ; that they " make a merit of superior natural gifts " ; and 
that in any case they can influence only the few irtw have the 
greatest chance of obtaining them. To the first objection it may 
be replied that the ambitious impulses have their good as well as 
their bad side ; and that the instinctive derire to excd, provided 
it be kept within modente limits, may surely be as harmless a 
spur to success during vhotA life as it undoubtedly may become 
in after years. The ttxxfoA obJectitKi, that ao inferior it sob- 
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■titutcd for the best motirci must be tllowed. But the whole 
theor; and pnu^ce of the exercise of authority resta upon the 
patent &ct that the highest motive is not alwajrs available. Tlie 
wheels of school life would certainly nm smocrthlj, if every child 
were prompted by an inner sense of duty to habits of neatness 
and punctuality and industry. The &ct8. however, are against 
US, and so the teacher is fain to cultivate diese desirable habits 
by making temporary appeal to motives that are not the highest. 
As a matter at fact, all these objections depend for their fence 
entirely upon the way in which the system of rewards is adminis- 
tered. To this point we must, therefore, give some attention. 

The cardinal ptindple of any good system of rewards is that it 
■hould not serve the merely tempcrary purpose of q^jj^j^ 
securing good conduct on a particular occasion, but of theii 
that it should take account of permanent effects on eSective- 
character : in other words, a reward should be an in- 
strument not only of government and control, but also of tnioing. 
It fcdlows that a reward should generally be given for a prolonged 
series of efibrts rather than for any particular perfonnance ; and, 
as a consequence of this, that rewards should not be common, 
but should be reserved fcH- instances of signal merit Further, if 
we are to minimise the evil of giving prominence to an inferior 
sort of motive, we shall see that, as &r as may be, the reward is 
not definitely aimed at. This is less practicable in the earlier than 
in the later stages of sdiool life, because it is just in the earlier 
years that we seek, by the best means at our OMnmand, to impel the 
child with " as strong and decided an initiative as possible " towards 
the acqnisirion of good habits. Still, the reward which comes 
unexpectedly, after pe rsist e n t efforts on the child's part, is plainly 
superior as an educative instrument to that whidi hais been overtly 
worked for. Again, the idea of reward should in general be con* 
nected in the child's mind only with what may be called the ttmca 
morals at the scbooL There is no harm in instilling the notion 
that punctuality, personal neatness, industry, and the careful man- 
agement of one's possessions, are all things that " pay " throughout 
life. Grievous harm is done, however, when the idea of reward 
il associated with the weightier matters of the moial law. With 
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retpect to thete, the simple " thoa sbalt " and " tbou sludt not " 
tre tttffideat for the dbild. He must be punished for lying ; but 
he most not be rewarded for tdlii^ the truth. He cannot leain 
too loon or too often that, iriiether or not " honesty is the best 
policy," honesty is the only possible course for him. Lastly, it 
must surely be conceded that the bestowal of a special reward for 
the possession of superior intellectual gifts is an altt^ther doobt- 
liil proceeding. Such gifts will inevitably bring profit to their 
fwtunate possessor without our interference. When two children, 
one of superior and the other of inferior natuisl parts, have both 
done their best to succeed) it may be questioned whether we do 
well to cause the latter to make early acquaintance with the rough 
places of life, by artificially rewarding the former. If this principle 
were conceded, one of the greatest diawbadcs of rewards, that 
after all they stimulate only the few, would obviously be om- 
come. 

In conclusion, let us apply these caiHKis to the differmt forms 
Farms of of reward most commonly adopted. Praist is the 
lewaid. readiest and the most dehcate instrument at the teaches 
disposal, and upon its wise employment his success greatly depends. 
If he never bestows pmise, be sacrifices a valuable asset ; and if, 
at tfae other extreme, be scatters it broadcast, the uldmate effect is 
not very difierenL The word of approbation, wisely and disciimin- 
ately spoken, has this immense advantage, that even the poor 
" dunce," or the unfortunate victim of viciouB hereditary tendencies, 
who can never hope to rise to the intellectual or moral heights 
attained by some of his fellows, may still have his be^ efforts re- 
o^nised. Next, we have to consider material rewards. When 
these are small and onexpecied, they may act upon young children 
as an excellent tonic A new lead-pencil or a story-book win 
sometimes work wonders with little boys, out of all proportion to 
the value of the gift It must be confessed, however, that not 
inconsiderable moral dangers attend prize^ving in the ordinary 
sense. All the drawbacks that we have noted as inseparable from 
rewards in general appear here in their most accentuated form ; so 
much so that in the opinion of some the only satisfactory feature 
of the annual ceremony of distributing priies is that, once in the 
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■cbool rear at all events, all the parties concerned in education — 
parents, governors, teachers, and pupils — meet on common ground. 
It should be added that scholarships differ essentially from prizes. 
They are not so much a reward for what has been done, as a pro- 
vision of the means whereby further progress may be effected, this 
provision being made in the interests of the community rather than 
of the individual. 

We have now dealt with the chief of thiwe external expedients 
to which resort may be had in the maintenance of order. Penooal 
If order is heaven's first law, it is certainly also the first V"'!^** 
law of the school, for without it teaching is impossible, -'diBciplin- 
and the personal influence itf the finest nature remains »■»". 
unfelt But it is a patent fact that supervision, commands and rules, 
rewards and punishments, are instraments whose value varies greatly 
according to the person who employs them. Who cannot recall 
some teacher, perhaps a man of noble diaracter and of great 
eminence in his special branch of leamii^, whose classroom wm 
generally a bear-garden, and whose intellectual and moral influence^ 
matchless though it might have been if only he could have "main- 
tained discipline,"^ counted for nothing, at least as r^ards the 
average student? The power of facile and perfect control is not easy 
to explain. Like genius of othe^-^rts, it is a heaven-sent gift wbicb 
few possess. Very trifling, on the other hand, is the proportion of 
men and women who entirely lack the power, and these of course 
should never be teacheis. The vast majority possess it in a degree 
quite sufficient to make them, with some expenditure of patience 
and trouble, competent "disciplinarians". The young teacher who 
feels himself weak in this respect is counselled to examine himself 
with a view to the discovery of the causes of his weakness. As we 
have said, the secret of a good power of control is not easily ex- 
plained ; stilt, there are certain points that generally characterise 
the good disciplinarian. He rarely talks about order; he never 
asks or begs for oidcr ; his easy and confident mannei suggests 
instant obedience ; he understands that the eye is a more potent 

'*' Discipline " isawotd of many meaning*. I bave genotlly BToided iti 
weialhUbook. It U med in the preient w iu nctiqn in a wmm o nly accapMd 
•ente which will at oocc b« recognited. 
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instmment of disdpline tbui the foi^e; hii speech is clcsr, direct 
and indsiTe ; he doea not induce in oddities of dress ot demean- 
our ; he deals out even-handed justice, and is not prone to fiivouiit- 
ism ; he never shows a weak vacillating front, knowing w^ diat 
there are times when it is almost better to decide wrongly than not 
to decide at all ; be possesses the coorage to carrr out a policy once 
justly and sensibly conceived ; he is a person of tact, quietly adjust- 
ing his measures to the individual pupil's tempenment, without any 
appearance of unequal treatment ; he does not go out of hii way 
eithtf to make or to avoid a joke ; he knows ^en to join in a 
laugh and when to suppress it ; be upholds the dignity of his office, 
neiths aUowing his pupils to be unduly familiar, nor allowing bim- 
■elf to be cold and distant These and similar qualities are esaential 
to effective control, and effective control is essential both to sac- 
cesafiil teaching, and to the play of the teacher's perscmal influence. 
To some considerations connected with the latter we ttow proceed. 

RBPBRENCBS. 
[Sm end cf Cb^iUr XIX]. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE INPLUBNCB OP THE TEACHER. 

" b WM laid of old, HobUut obligt, and the thought in ilt dajr gvn Urth 
tomocb tlMt wwillmtiioii*. We, too, may uy to aanelTM of the profewion 
w« have choten, HcbUin obligt. It ha* it* obliKationa, It warm nt off, as 
with a monarch'! voice, EtoiD aU that ia petty, becaiwe it it tinptofndoiial, 
bacanae it Mia a bad example to die yotmg. How m^rofuiMual to loae our 
tampen t What phyaidon loaea hii tempM with a patient, above all a tUld 
patient 1 How mtproftitionai to come np with ■ lenon half prepared ; to 
be doll cr dreamy while we leach ; to be larcaidc, oi chilling, or unforgiving^ 
o( aniympathetic 1 How unfro/tttiimal to teach mch gtulta to our pu[nla, 
and to give the lie by our deeda and on omlationa to half the leaaona wbicfa 
iMaefromonlipil"— Di.H. U. BuTLUi(7»iinMJ^BAMaiMa, July, 1884). 

BssiDKS the conscious tmning that the teacher givea in the 
exetdse of authority and in tlie coirelative exaction of penooat i» 
obedience, he is continually exerting a more or less fluence ia in 
■tiODg personal influence upon the children committed f^^ "' 
to his caie. Of the exertion of this influence he is uncon- 
4uually uoawoie during Khool hours, because his at- •''•"'•'y* 
teotion is necessarily concentrated upon the task of instructioo 
and upon the maintenance of the necessary decree of order. This 
is a case in which the onlooker sees most of the game. As for 
the teacher himself, it is only when be comes to reflect upon the 
day's work, with its inevitable mixture of success and failure, that 
the silent and unobserved influence of his own personality can 
rise to clearer consciousness. A little self-criticiem of this kind is 
no doubt a salutary discipline for the young and inexperienced 
teacher, and the chief purpose of the following remarks is to assist 
him by drawing attention to certain ways in which his influence 
must operate for good 01 ilL 
The reader will surmise that the present chapter must amount 
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to something like an essay on the qiulificatioos cf the ideil teacha 
This is a sufficiently weU-wom theme, for few writen on education 
have thought their duty done until they have catalc^ed the long 
and somewhat disquieting list of the virtues that a teacher ou^t to 
possess ; and modern educational thought, with its insistence upon 
the need of studying the child, is disposed lather to increase than 
to relax the demands made upon the teacher. Its recognition, for 
example, of the naturalness and healthiness of restless activity on 
the one side, carries with it the assumption of imhmited patience 
on the other. The whole question has, in fact, furnished material 
for a good deal of eloquent magnifying of the teacher's office. It 
must be confessed, however, that in much of this a note of in* 
lincerity, or at least of impracdcabiUty, is pretty clearly disconible. 
That a teacher should be compact of all the virtues, that he should 
be endlessly patient, unerringly just, imperturbably good-tempered ; 
that he should be a miracle of urbanity and tact, and that he should 
possess full and accurate knowledge of every subject he is called 
upon to teach — all this is, of course, devoutly to be wished. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the public estimate in which 
his vocation is held, the emoluments attached to bis office, and 
the fact that very large numbers of bis kind are wanted in a dvi- 
Used country, make it unreasonable to expect that an average 
teacher should rise above the intellectual level of the average 
member of other professions. A teacher must be suitably edu- 
cated and properly trained, but beyond this we have no right to 
expect more than sound health, moderate intellectual gifts, and 
freedom from the baser defects of character. A theory of educa- 
tion that proceeds upon any other assumption may be likened to 
a theory of falling bodies that does not allow for atmospheric re- 
sistance ; it is true only on certain imaginable conditions. We 
perhaps need a psychology of the teacher as well as a psychology 
of the child, for every educational problem is at bottom a case of 
action and reaction between these two, and the former no less 
than the latter possesses the usual share of human frailty. 

The ngnificance of the teacher's personal influence r»ts in part 
upon the child's well-known imitativeness. The immense part 
played by tmitatim in the young child's devdopment has alrotdj 
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bccD refened to, but this point is of special importance in the 
present coooection. We must distinguish between Tj^^iu*, 
ability to imitate and impulse to imitate. When a imitaiiv«> 
child is learmng to write, to read, to dmw, <» to sing, "'**' 
or when a man is learning to play billiards, he attempts, by imitating 
the model provided by his instructor, to do something which be is 
as yet unable to do, but which be definitely desires to do. When, 
however, a child tends to speak and behave like others around 
him, or when one nun's cough sets another coughing, the case is 
clearij different He does by imitation something which he is 
already quite able to do, but which he may by no means de- 
sire to do. " It is eridoit that imitation here consists only in 
the impulse to follow suit," ' the blind impulse to carry out an 
action which one sees performed by another. Now, so br as 
the child's education proceeds by way of reproducing the actions 
of his teacher, it leona cleat that intentional imitatioa is of 
greatest importance in the sphere of instruction ; whereas it is 
the lostinctiTe impulse to imitate that goes far to ocplain the 
power of the teacher's personal influence. This impulse is closely 
connected with interest. A child ceases to imitate the familiar 
mewiog of the domestic cat, though he is still prone to imitate the 
less commonplace noises of a menagerie. But — and from our 
present point of view this is the important matter — " it is not 
necessary that the ad in itself should be interesting ; in a most 
important class of cases die interest oentreSf not direcUy in the 
external act imitated, but in something else with which this act is 
so intimatdy connected as virtually to form a part of it Thus 
there is a tendency not only to imitate interesting acts, but also 
the acts of interesting persons. Dogs often imitate their masters. 
Men are apt to imitate the gestures and modes of speech of those 
who excite their admiration or affection or some other personal 
interest. Children imitate their parents, or their leaders in the 
I^yground. Even the mannerisms and tricks of a great man are 
often unconsciously copied by those who r^ard him as a hero." * 
The application of all this to the teacher's function is plain. To 
the child, who spends perhaps half a dosen hours a day under his 
* Stoat, JTmmJ tf P^chctogy, p. 370. ■ Stonl, Ut. tU, 
23 
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care and direction, he is in any case an extremely interesting 
person, and is at best a "hero". 

It is true that imitatioD, like other impulses, is 2 more potent 
foctOT of early than of later development As the smaQ child 
grows towards boyhood or gnihood, the primitiTC tendency to do 
as othen do becomes restricted in its range. " At the same time, 
the mimetic impulse is not rendered inoperative : it is only nar- 
rowed and specialised by an intensification of the element of 
conscious purpose. Thus the boy imitates what he thmks to be 
fine, as a particubr gait or form of speech ; what he sees to be 
usefiil, e^., manual dexterities ; what his moral and assdietic sense 
tells him to be worthy, as brave deeds, and so forth." ^ 

Not only the imttativeness of children, but also the kindred &ct 
Tbe chUd'i °' '^^''^ " suggesdbility," lends significance to the 
"miggesti- teacher's influence. We saw in tbe Ust chapter how, 

^ ' in the exercise of authority, the tone and mann» in 
which a strong teacher issues bis commands may su{^;est obedi- 
ence, whereas the half-apotogetic tone of his weak-kneed colleague 
may surest the precise opposite. The same tendency of a 
sensory or ideal state to work itself out in a corresponding motor 
state is illustrated in all personal contact between teacher and 
pupiL Every poweriul teacher is, in &ct, something of a mes- 
merist. The symptoms of the hypnotic trance are to be explained, 
in part at least, as an extreme form of " that mental susceptibility 
which we all [not excepting children] possess, of yielding assent to 
outward suggestion, of affirming what we strongly conceive, and of 
acting in accordance with what we are made to expect ".* Here, 
for example, ia an idle or an unintelligent boy, or one who suffers 
from an absurd degree of diffidence in himself and hts own 
powers. The worst way of dealing with him is openly to call him 
lazy or stupid, for in this way we distinctly suggest to him the 
unlikelihood of improvement, and so confirm him in his lack of 
power. The wiser plan is to try, by words and tones of encour- 
agement, to persuade him that he will be able to understand and 
to do the thing, and to suspend, at least for a time, his disbelief 

> Sntlj, Tki Human Mind, ii., aao. 
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in himself. SimilaTly, we must be on out guard against attributing 
the wont modvet in a case of misconduct "To assume the 
existence of vice is often to produce iL We must, thereibf^ say 
to the child ; You did not really wirii to do that ; but see how 
others would interpret your action if they did not know yon," > 

These phenomena of imiudon and suggestion, upon which 
recent psycholc^ts have laid so much stress, affect the child far 
beyond the limits here discussed, since the teacher fbnns, al^er 
all, only a fraction, albeit an important one, of his entire social en- 
vironment. The influence of the home was noticed in an earlier 
chapter, and that of the school sod^ still remains to be dealt 
with. We here confine ourselves to tiie function of the teacher 
as the chiltf s " guide, philosopher and friend ". The child's 
plastic nature makes him an exacting, though an un- Specific 
conscious, taskmaster. Let us mark in somewhat wayi in 
greater detail the ways in which a young teacher who J^^^^ 
lakes his work seriously is likely to {ed this. There influencea 
are certain of his own characteristics which he cannot *^' P^V'^ 
help to some extent communicating, by ways which we have illus- 
tnted, to the children in his class. 

In the first place, a young teacher should remember that he will 
influence bis pupils by the degree of respect which he m Respect 
himself shows fw the rules of the school. Just as for Khool 
children are quick to imitate a monotonous drawl in ™'"' 
his reading, or a slovenly style of writing, or a loud and stridmt 
tone of voice, so they will not be slow to follow a bad example in 
matters of ctMduct The teacher who is frequently unpunctual, 
or who treats books and other school appliances in careless ways, 
must not be surprised to find his pupils speedily following suit 
If, again, he breaks a rule of the school by clandestinely adminis- 
tering corporal punishment, when the right of employing that 
means is vested solely in the head-master, he not only forfeits the 
respect due to himself, but he also indirectly suggests and evokes 
the law>breaking Irame of mind. 

Next, the school can do much — for the less fortunate children 

'Oayni, BdnttMonandH/ndifyip, aS. 
2j • 
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it mutt do all that is ever done — to cultivate the amenities and 
(a) PoUto- courtesies of social intercourse. The fiill signific- 
f"**" ance of this point is seen onlf when one reflects that 

good manners are but the external manifestatiott of some of the 
noUest attributes of charactM — self-control, and respect for the 
feelings and opinions of others. And here the example of the 
teacher counts for moie than commands and Insistences, rewards 
and punishments, all rolled together. The &ct that he is placed 
in a position of authority, and that he is therefore compelled at 
times to assume a magisterial tone, need not blind him to the 
other aspect of his relations with his pupils. When firmness 
passes over into loud self-assertion, good-humoured banter into 
waspish sarcasm, and candour into rudeness, the teacher is sadly 
misusing one of bis finest opportunities. This, which is true 
under all circumstances, is a thousand times true when the school 
happens to be a " mixed" one. For the desirability, nay the pos- 
sit^lity, of the co-education of the sexes, depends upon its tendency 
to call forth gentleness and condderateness on the one side, and 
courtesy and propriety on the other; and these best &mts of the 
system cannot be obtained unless the master keep strict watch 
upon himself as well as upon the scholars. 

The caution we have entered against sneers and ill-natured 
sarcasm need not, of course, be strained so as to exclude the 
milder forms of irony. How ^ be may go in this direction is a 
question that the teacher should on the whole submit to the same 
tests as those which he would apply to ordinary intercourse be- 
tween equals. Politeness is still the same quality, whether ex> 
hibited in the classroom or in the teacher's common-room ; and 
conformity with the manners of decent society is certainly not less 
desirable in the one than in the other. A young teacher who is 
tempted to make jokes at the expense of his pupils might do 
worse than ask himself whether he would make similar jokes at 
the expense of a colleague or a friend. 

To exemplify the ways in which a worried teacher may on 
occasion be tempted to treat his pupils impolitely would be an 
ungrateful task. To make a butt of a dull lad, to refer even 
indirectly to a personal ddect or peculiarity, or to speak slightingly 
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of a child's home or parents u the probable causes of his ill- 
behaviour, are among the woist instances that are Ukely to happen. 

Closely related to the point just discussed is the question of the 
teacher's self-control. He who would gorem others {]) Selt 
aright must b^n by goreming himself. Petulance, wntiol. 
irritability, and all that foUom in the train of a hasty, ill-r^ulated 
temper, are a bad enoogh possession for any man, but to a teacher 
they are a life-long curse. Sometimes their cause lies in chronic 
ill-health, and sometimes in a real dislike of children, and impa- 
tience with their tioablesomeness, even in its most innocuous forms. 
Of such extreme cases there seems only one thing to be said — that 
the man has mUsed his way in life. Well m^ht Dr. Chaoning 
exclaim that "a boy compelled for six hours a day to see the 
countenance and hear the voice of a fretful, unkind, hard, or pas- 
sionate man is placed in a school of vice".* Our practical concern, 
however, is with the common and, indeed, inevitable case of undue 
susceptibility to pin-pricks. Without seeking to set up any impos- 
sible standard, we may say that as soon as one clearly realises one's 
fault, and understands how one's whole position as an educator may 
thereby be undermined, the battle is half won. The young teacher 
who is conscious of weakness in this respect may be counselled to 
cultivate broad ctHnmon-sense views of bis work, to radeavour to 
foresee and to provide against the numberless difficulties that are 
sure to arise in the day's task, to nuke a private diagnosis of the 
troublesome pupil, with the object of employing the right kind 
of treatment, and above all to learn that the plaguy ways of the 
schoolboy, when they do not amount to positive vice, have their 
humorous as well as their annoying side. He may remember, too, 
that bis more mischievous pupils arc probably the best index of 
the effectiveness of bis teaching. Only the boy who cannot help 
behaving well will bear bad teaching without even a secret murmur. 
" The most pitiful sight in the world," wrote Thring, " is the alow, 
good boy, Uboriously kneading himself into stupidity because he 
is good." 

The whole attitude of the teacher towards the work of instn]cti<xi 

* Sm Rtmarhi «a Bilttatlom fn hU collKUd wocka. 
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caiiDot fidl to be reflected in tlut of the pupils. An eunest and ea- 
(4) Euneit- thusiastic teacher ii continually, though unconsciously, 
"BM. suggesting to his pupils that tbt pursuit of knowledge 

is in itself a noble thing, worthy ot their best endeavours ; irtiereas 
the teacher who discbarges bis duties grudgingly and perfiinctonly, 
making it his prime object to get through the day somehow, will 
in&Ilibly communicate this spirit to his daes. The degree in which 
he throws himself into his moA will depend, except so &t as tem- 
perament decides the question, upon his grasp of its meaning, and 
his faith in its final upshot. Earnestness ot purpose is not, of 
coursCf enough in itself to make a good teacher, any m<»:e than it 
is raough to make a good practitioner of any other ait ; but one 
may safely say that the want of it does more harm in the teaching 
profession than in any other, because the stamp ot perfunctoriness 
tends to be impressed upon the very material upon which the 
teacher works. 

One important way in which the teacher's earnestness will 
f,v ij^f^ manifest itself is his desire for self-culture. We pass 
lectiwl by without comment tbe plain requirement that one 

""■ *^' should be competently acquainted with every subject 
he teaches, though it is to be feared that, so varied are the de- 
mands made upvo teachers, especially in small schools, many are 
to be found in the position of that candid teacher ef physiology 
who confessed himself simply "a bone ahead" «f his pupils. 
But apart from this, the man who abruptly discontinues his studies 
when he leaves college, and, whether through natural inaccessibility 
to ideas, or through the unfair demands made by school authori- 
ties upon his time and energies, ceases thereafter to be a student, 
is not likely to exert a healthy intellectual influence upon boys. 
For one thing, he who continues year $tta year doling out the 
same old material in the same old ways, though these may be 
very good, will soon b^in to &il in freshneas and vitality, even 
if he do not fall entirely behind the times. And it is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that this prindpte applies only to the work of 
teachers of upper forms and college classes. For the teacher of 
young children, even supposing that be possesses enough actual 
knowledge of his subjects to last him through his professional life, 
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must bear in mind that the delicate problema of constructing 
curricula and devising methods present even greater difficulties in 
the earlier than in the later stages of instrucdoa The work of 
Prot Dewej at Chicago, and of Prof. Rein at Jena, is perhaps 
sufficient erideoce of this. But, quite apart from those studies 
which have a direct bearing upon his school work, there remains 
to be noted the equally important, though indirect, bearing of a 
teacher's general intellectual interests. A man who ceases to be 
a learner soon ceases to be the best kiitd of teacher. He gets 
out of sympathy with the learner's attitude of mind, and he is 
specially liable to that intellectual arrogance which has often 
been attributed, not without reason, to those who spend their 
whole lives in contact with young and immature minds.' The 
remedy for this lies in spending at least a small part of his life 
with those who are his masters. 

We hare noted some of the spedfic ways in which the moral 
influence of the teacher acts directly upon the pupil by means of 
example and suggestion. It is obvious, however, that these are 
merely typical, and that the total cbaiacter of the teacher inevit- 
ably tells its tale in the general results of his personal intercourse 
with bis boys. Hence the wisdom of the observation that the 
maxim, " As is the teacher so is the school," should be supple- 
mented by the lurtbef maxim, "As is the man, as is the teacher". 
Though, thereftne, we have expressly disclaimed the idea that 
teachers as a class should be expected or assumed to possess any 
commanding moral superiority over other classes of men and 
women, yet a young teacher, tor bis own sake, no less than for 
the sake of his acbc^ars, ought to bee the plain hcta of his posi- 
tion. It is not a mere flight of riietoric to say that in no place 
more than io the Khoohoom can a private dtizen promote the 

' " Wby," stki Chalks Lamb, " sn ws never quite at out ewe in the pre- 
•ence of a tdwohntswr 7 Became we ate coudou that he i« oot quite >t 
bis ease In onr*. He is awkward, and out of placa in the totietf of his 
•quaU. He caoMa Un Oallivci from anoag bis Httle people, and be cannot 
fit tbe etatiire of hie underttanding to joun. He cannot meet yon on the 
■qnaie. He wants a point given him, like an indiScrent wbiit playet. He 
Is to osed to teaching that he wants to be teacbmg yoH." (EiMy on " The 
OU and Ibe New SdMotmaetw ".) 
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well-beii^ of soci^ by the oprightneM md purity of bis life, the 
refmement of his tastes, and the loftiness of his aims. For he 
impresses himself upon veiy plastic material ; and, more than this, 
in bis case it is true in no oidinary sense that when the time 
comes for him to rest from his labours, hii works follow him. 



[Sm end of nma CbapKt]. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SCHOOL SOCIETY AND ITS INPLUBNCB. 

; w> a man ■bupenetti the coontenance of hb 



Up to this point we have, by a convenient abstraction, regarded 
the problem <J training chiefly from the indiridual fhe •• syiii- 
■taodpoint Though it has been impossible to leave pathy of 
entirdy out of sight the schoolboy's position as a '"i°'>>«n"* 
member of a society, presenting in many of its features a close 
parallel to the bi^cer world outside, yet most of what we have 
said is equally applicable to the private tuition of a single child. 
Such an order of exposition has the advantage of bringing into 
clear relief the &ct that children are not all alike, that differences 
<rf age and temperament require differences of treatment, and that 
every child's individuality should be cared for and respected 
But we must now go on to an ocplicit consideration of the chief 
points which arise out of the circumstance that in the school num- 
bers of children are brought together in order to be educated, and 
that a social £u^r therefore enters into the question. In the old 
days, when the individual plan of instruction was in vogue, each 
child being separately called up to the teacher's desk for instruc- 
tion, any advantages that arose from the presence of numbers were 
of course partly sacrificed. Those advantages, so far at least as 
they affect primary education, were early seen and insisted uptm 
by the Scottish educator, David Stow, whose plea for the »'^"]<nWT 
recognition of the " sympathy of numbers," though it would not 
entirely comraoid itsdf to a teacher of the present day, yet con- 
tains some acute observations.' He points out that there is " a 
■ 8m Tk* TtiMh Sjtttm, duip. aU, 
■61 
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power JD Dumben not experienced in indindiul teaching ot tiain- 
ing," and further, that tbiB power makes the school a better [dace 
of education than the home. " There is an intellectual and moral 
sjrmpathjr," says he. " that children feei with those of the same 
age, which is not felt by the members of a single SunQy. Other 
sympathies aie indeed experienced in the bmily, which no school 
can possibly furnish ; yet intdlectualty, and even morally, the 
school is a necessary and powerfiil auxiliary. In a bmily, the 
boy at twelve sympaUiiiea not with his brother at oinc^ and still 
less with his sister at seven or eight ; he naturally chooses for his 
CfHopanions, at any game or for any pursuit, irtietber innocent or 
mischievous, those about his own age, and makes the choice from 
symfatiy." 

Psychology recognises that tbe mental development of an indi- 

.ncui "*'"*' cannot be understood apart from the society in 

^tor in which be hves. To some eztmt, for instance, each of 

mental 4e- m thinks, feels, and acts as be does because he is of 

opmen ^ ceitain nationality, and has thus come into posses- 
sion of common traditi(Hi8, and above all of a common language. 
Again, in a civilised country society splits itself, by divisions and 
cross-diviaons, into those groups known as social institudons ; 
and a man is what he is portly through the mfluence of domestic, 
industrial, dvic, and political oiganisations. Now what is true of 
tbe influence of society at laige, during the whole of human life, 
is true of the influence of the school society during the juvenile 
period. The corporate life of the sdiool hdps to place upon the 
boy or giil the mark or stamp that we call character. Of course 
thne are other mfluences concurrently at work, and as these may 
be better or w<»se than that of tbe schocd, the total effect may be 
one of discord or of harmony. Like the adult, the child " has as 
many social selves as there are distinct groups of persons about 
whose opinion he cares. He generally shows a diflerent side of 
himself to each of these different groups. Many a youth who is 
demure enough before his parents and teachers swears and swaggers 
like a pirate among his ' tou^ ' young friends." ' But with these 
discords we are here not specially concerned, since our mam ia- 
I JwDM, PrindtUt qf P^tMogy, voL i., p. ag*. 
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tcfcsl lies in the moral health of that social self which develops in 
connection with school life. 

The characteristics of such oiganised groups •£ individuals as 
those mentioned above have recently received some ^t,e " p*r- 
attention nnder the appellation, " The Psychologr of chdogyof 
Crowds ". • There can, of course, be no paycholc^ "*"*^ * 
of a mere accidental agglomeration of persoiu ; but when the 
thoughts and feelings of a crowd are turned in a definite direction 
the minds of tbe individuab compoung it are to some extent 
merged in a " collective mind," which theienpoo becomes a 
promising subject of investigation. Street mobs, juries, meetings, 
sects, castes, and classes are all examples of the " psychological 
crowd ". So also is a school or a form ; and a brief statement ctf 
the general features of crowds whose members are adults will per- 
haps throw some light on the common life of the school. If, at 
a political meeting, say, one mentally disengages himself from the 
crowd, and adopts the attitude of the cold onlooker, he is struck 
by certain marked characteristics. The crowd is impulsive, irrit- 
able, credulous, intolerant, and readily susceptible to suggestion. 
Its morality may, according to the suggestions under which it acts, 
he much lower or much higher than that ctf the individuals com- 
posing it. It is not much influenced by reasoning, and is soon 
bored l^ a dose argument ; it is easily led to generalise from a 
particuhu' case, and it manifests little trace of the critical spirit. 
On the other hand, it is strongly im^inatSve ; so much so that we 
speak &miliarly of the " popular imagination ". No one appreci- 
ates this fact more keenly than tbe modem advertiser. When, 
too, Mark Antony bends the Roman populace to bis wQl, be 
does so, not by presenting a dear logical sutement of his case, 
but by a succession of vivid and startling images, helped out by 
the exhibition of " this mantle," and of those " poor, poor dumb 
mouths," which speak for him with immediate and thrilling effect 
Another marked characteristic of a crowd is its qaasi>instinctive 
need of a strong leader. To a weak leader it is inclined to show 
little mercy, whereas one who possesses o^anising capadty and 

■Se«M. le Bon't PiycheltfU 4* la /dmltiEng.tnB*.), to wbicb I am in- 
debted at thii point. 
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strength of will may dare much in the way or deapotism. Staiting 
with the power of prestige, he needs onlr to affirm his opinions 
with sufficient boldness and to repeat them with sufficient persist- 
ence, and then the most rudimentary forms of reasoning wilt 
usually suffice. The suggestibility of the crowd is limited only by 
a few fixed and permanent beliefs, such as belief in a religion or 
in a political ideal 

The Geld thus marked out is a comparattvely nnworked one, 
Ittapplicft- '^^ '^ must be cautious in accepting and applying 
lion to the auch results as those just indicated. Still the general 
"''**'■ position seems clear. A school is a sort of crowd, in 

the sense in which the term is here used, and a child who forms 
one of its members is a widely different person from the same 
child in his home or under the supervision of a tutor. Even 
when we are dealing with him as an individual, he is, as we saw 
in the preceding chapter, largely under the sway of suggestion and 
imitation ; but when we are dealing with bim as a schoolboy 
these impulses are greatly intensiiied. And so the personal in- 
fluence of the teacher becomes, for better or worse, br stronger 
in some respects when he has several pupils to manage than when 
be has only one or two. It has been well observed that " while a 
sentiment, or precept, or exhortation addressed to one individual 
may have small effect, the force of it mcreases in geometrical 
ratio as the number of those addressed increases. Hence it is 
that, while any one accustomed to the management of cme child 
or two will contemplate with alarm the management of a numer- 
ous class, be finds himself after a little experience quite relieved 
of his fears. As a matter of fact, a class of twenty-five is more 
easily managed and taught (by one who has been trained in class- 
manipulation) than a class of one or two. No task in the teacher's 
profession is so hard as that of the private tutor or governess." ■ 
It ought [ffobably to be added, however, that the "precept or 
exhortation " should be addressed to the imagination rather than 
to the discursive faculty ; and that, so £u as instruction is con- 
cerned, the principle here laid down applies rather to those studies 
in which the senses and imagination are exercised than to those 
>Lank,/MtfMMq^£i(«Mi<M,p. 406. 
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which iDTolre abstract reatoniDg ; to history, for ezampte, rather 
than to mathematics. 

But the teacher, though his authority and influence should be 
paramount, and should permeate the whole life of the _^ ^. 
school, is not the only leader in the school society, ence of 
Various causes, such as age, status, intellectual ability, piominait 
or perhaps athletic prowess, operate to distinguish cer- '"''" 
tain pupils from their fellows. And when with the prestige thus 
acquired a pupil happens to combine the quahdes of a strong 
personality — deciiivenessi self-assertireness, and the like — h^ too, 
becomes a leader whose influence, if it be on the right sid^ makes 
him the teacher's powerful and valuable ally, and if it be on the 
wrong side, makes him a mwal storm-centre. It it in dealing 
with characten such as these that the strength or weakness of the 
teacher's own personality tells so beavity, for when once such 
pupils are led to espouse the side of law and order, the battle of 
discipline is half won. There is a sense, indeed, in which the 
influence of the stronger natures among the pupils is even more 
potent than that of any master can be, because an older or bigger 
boy not only wields the authority which superior age and size confer 
upon him, but he also stands in a relation of close sympathy with 
the younger pupils, since he, too, is, after all, a boy, with boyish 
interests and instincts. His influence depends entirely upon his 
own personal qualities, whereas that of the teacher necessarily rests 
in part upon constitutional rights. It is sometimes said that the 
ideal relation between master and pupil is that in which the former 
is re^farded by the latter as a big boy, with perhaps a dash of the 
elder brother. There is much truth in this, but certainly not the 
whole truth, for along with the bond of sympathy there must always 
be present the idea of lawfully consdtuted authority on the one 
tide, and of due submission on the other. 

The inSuence of prominent individual pupils, though great in 
all schools, u obviously greatest in boarding schools. Thii inBn- 
It was in his clear recognition of the inevitableness of '"'^^'^ 
this principle, and in hb belief that it might, by wise boarding 
regulation, be made a powerful means of moral training, ■chooli, 
that one of the moit characteristic features of Thomas Arnold's 
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educationil work consisted. Whether tfat iTStem of extensive 
Mlf-goTCrnment which he did so much to develop in the great 
boarding achoola, with its heavy demands upon the time and atten- 
ti<»i of prefects, is destined to survive, amid the keener intellectual 
competition of later times, appears to be doubtfiil.' Still, the 
essential principle embodied in the system is one from which there 
can be no escape. Arnold's recognition of the individual scholar 
as a greater force for good or evil in a boarding than in a day school 
is seen, too, in his insistence upon the right to remove boys " who 
were clearly incapable of deriving good from the system, or whose 
influence on others was decidedly and extensively pernicious ". 

It was pointed out above that the susceptibihty of " crowds " to 
E^it (b the influence of strong leaders, and the consequent vari- 
'^*- ability of beliefa and opinions, is limited by the powei- 

fiil bold which certain beliefs have obtained upon men's minds. In 
the history of nations, such rektively fixed uid permanent factors 
are to be found in religious, political, and social ideals ; as, for ex< 
ample, the democratic ideal in the United States. Not only, how- 
ever, on the large scale, but also in the smaller groups into which 
a community divides itself, conservative tendendes are always to 
be found at work. Codes of prtrfessional etiquette are well-known 
instances in point. Now what is true of adult social groups we 
find again to be true of the school. Besides the influoice of in- 
dividual scholars to which reference has been made, we have to 
reckon with the influence of the school as a whole— the force of 
its traditions, the power of its public opinion and its settled usages 
— in short its common spirit or esprit de corps. This spirit exists 
in its intensest form in boarding rather than in day schools, in old 
schools rather than in those of recent foundation, in those in which 
school life is prolonged till the eighteenth or nineteenth year rather 
than in those whne it is cut short some years earlier, in schools 
whose pupils are destined to enjoy superior opportunities of dis- 
tinction rather than in schools for the less privileged classes. Never- 
theless the corporate feeling of a school, the state of schoolboy 
opinion upon such matters as lying, "cribbing," tale-bearing, and 
sneaking, and the general estimate of what constitutes " good fonn," 
■ See CoolcMii'i Etsay» m Sieondarjr Sdmatiut, p. Si. 
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are under all circumstances forces to be reckoned with. If the 
tone of a school be thorougblr healthy, the sfmpathies of a well- 
disposed newcomer will at once be won to the right side ; and the 
ill-disposed must needs conform to some extent with the established 
order of things, even though his assent be tardy and half-heaited. 
If the tone be unhealthy, the task of reform cannot prove a light 
one, until indeed the current begins to turn in the right direction. 
" And if, as on a watershed, the stream should hesitate as to the 
direction in which it is to flow, the will and purpose of the master 
may easily determine its final course. By bis own character, by his 
own conduct, his own earnestness, and his own example, he will 
always point the way. The boys will leam that it is 'good form* 
to be good." ' 

Thus far we have dealt with the influence of the school society 
upon the individual pupil as a special instance of the —^ 
wooing of the principles of imitation and suggestion, ciple of ~ 
Children and youths tend to imitate their companions, '°^* con- 
and in particular those of their feUom who for any unpmam** 
reason hare become prominent. But there is another than tbat of 
aspect of this influence to be noted. Fm, as Prof. J^^ ""'" 
Royce says, " side by side with the social processes of 
the imitative type appear another group of reactions praaicalty 
inseparable from the former, but in character decidedly contrasted 
with them. These are the phenomena of social opposition and of 
the love for contrasting one's self with one's fellows in behaviour, 
in opinion, or in power. The phenomena of social contrast and 
Opposition have an unquestionably instinctive basis. They appeal 
very early in childhood. They last in most people throughout 
life. They may take extremely hostile and formidable shapes. In 
their normal expression tbey constitute one of the most valuable 
featnres of any healthy social activity. This fact may be illus- 
trated by any lively conversation or discussion." * In a word, 
social imitation always goes along with social opposition and 
contrasL The two impulses are, however, closely related, since 
tney are both connected with the desire not to be inferior toothers. 

I Luuie, IntHtuttt of BiucaHoH, ha. m. 
*OutUn*i efP^ftMcgf, p. 177. 
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How the priaciple of opposidoD works in the s[^ere oT instnic- 
doD we have partly seen in out discussion of rewards. It takes 
the form of open linliy, which need by no means, however, be of 
the spiteful and ungenerous sort. To institute hot contests for 
rewards, or to make school life an incessant itnigifle ftx places, ia 
no doabt to stimulate the love of opposition in artificial and hurt- 
ful ways. Still, competition has its place and its value. It cannot, 
of couise, even in its milder forms, evoke a love of learning ; but 
it may help to beget a useful habit of learning, which is in many 
cases a not unimportant pteliminary to genuine interest To say 
that " the moment emulation passes into personal competition it 
verges on the immoral," > is to ignore one of the most patent facts 
of human nature. We have to deal with boys and girls, not as we 
would like them to be, but as we actually find them ; and, as an 
obvious matter of fact, competition spurs on to intenser effort not 
only children, but many men and women whose aims can hardly 
be called ignoble. Fersonat competition need not be malevolent 
and greedy competition. That which gives all their zest and relish 
to the pursuits of the playing fields, that which imparts its flavour 
to social intercourse, and which often encourages the man of 
science to "scorn delights and live laborious days," can hardly be 
so alien to the proper spirit of the schoolroom. The instinctive 
love of opposition is there, not be to ignored or repressed, but to 
be moulded to the finest issues.* 

It remains to be noted that not only in the assembled school or 
class, and in the organised games, is the child's mental develop- 
ment furthered by social imitation and opposition, but also in alt 
the miscellaneous relations into which the pupils are brought. 
As in the collie or the place of business, the play of social 
influeoces extends the knowledge, widens the sympathies, and 
sharpens the wits of the adult, in ways so commonly unobserved 
that even professed psychologists have until recentiy missed their 
significance, so do school companionships perform a like function 
for the child. In their social intercourse at odd times children of 
about the same age are continually checking one another's use of 
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words ; revising one another's ideas ; Accepting, rejecting, and 
criticising one another's judgments ; and, in the later stages at 
least, agreeing with or dissenting from one another's inferences. 
Hence the well-known ikct that there is no place like school or 
collie for smoothing down a youth's angularities, and for supple- 
menting in valuable ways the benign though narrowing influence 
of the home. 

The considerations brought forward in this chapter will, we 
think, make it abundantly clear that the corporate life q^^- 
of- the school will, in any case, play ui important part tkm of the 
in the individual child's education. It remains to be *cl>p(^ 
noted that under wise management the influence of *"''"'' 
that corporate life may be greatly strengthened and purified. One 
secret of such management would seem to be that, as the school 
is carefully organised for purposes of instruction, in ways explained 
in preceding chapters of this book, so should it be careAiUy or- 
ganised for purposes of training. Now it is just in this respect 
that English schools, provided th^ live up to their prJvil^es, 
may be counted fortunate. In the task which lies immediately 
before our educational authorities, of developing the system of 
secondary day schools, we rightly look to the schools of the 
Continent, with their high standards of intellectual efficiency, for 
hints on the organisation of instruction; but it is equally im- 
portant that we should look to the great historical scboob of otu 
own country, with their distinguished traditions in the direct 
fashioning of character, for hints on the organisation of the school 
community. One of the most hopelul tendencies in this direction 
is to be seen in the successful adaptation of the " house " system 
to the circumstances of the day school. The pride which each 
boy takes in his " house," and the friendly rivalry in games between 
the difierent "houses," have been found to contribute most 
eSectively to the best kind of esprit dt corpi. An immense ad- 
vantage is gained, too, when the eSbrts of changing form masters 
in behalf of a scholar's intellectual progress are supplemented by 
those of a permanent tutor, whose business it is to interest tumsdf 
in that part of the boy's school life that lies beyond the class- 
room, — in his games^ bis pastimes, and his share in Qie scbotd 
24 
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■odeties; uid whose biuincBS it is also to act as guide and 
counaellor, especially at critical stages of Bchool life, as, for 
example, when the &teful period arriTcs of Kpecialisation in study. 
Assuming, too, as we may, that the puptl4eacbers of the future 
will commonly be educated in secondary day schools, it seems 
not too much to hope that some of the best elements in die 
corpotate life of the great secondary schools may eventually per- 
meate, to no insignificant extent, the whole fchool sytfem of this 
country. 
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Abnotmal children, 83. 

Absorption and reflection, 148. 

Abstraciion, aa phase of mental devetopment, 78, 79. 

" Accomplisbnients," iji. 

Adaus, )., tefBrred to, 16, 95, 118, 357, 177. 

Adolescence, 7S,' 

,£nbetic cnlture, 8, 9. 

Age of pupils, at baiia of classifying schools, 37. 

Aim of education, 5. 

of lesson, 346. 

Alt;ebra, as school study, 147 ; course in, 305 ; specimen lesson in, 340, 

Atphabeiic method, in teaching reading, i8t. 

AnibitiouB impulse, 346. 

American education, 44, 56. 

Analysis and synthesis, 1G4. 

Analysis of sentences, 131. 

Answers, children's, 163. 

in complete sentences, 361. 

Appuception, 76, 345. 

Apjilication, as stage in methodical ptocedare, 149. 

Anihmetic, scope of, as school study, 146; order of instruction in, 305; 

specimen lesson in, 339. 
Akhold, Matthew, on State control, 49, 53 ; repocts of, on education, 61 ; 

on choice of stodies, Sg. 
Ahnold, Thoiub, as school lefoimer, 34, 365. 
Art, contrasted with science, 17 ; education as an, 18. 
Alts, the fine, in education. See Drawing, Music, etc 
Assistant teachers, funaions of, 304. 
Association of studies, »ag. 
Athletic games, place of, in education, 8, ; tight time for, 77, 79 ; varieties 

of, 156 ; moral effects of, iS7, 333- 
Attention, development ol, 7^ ; primitive and apperceptive, ibid. 
Authority, the teacher as moral, 333. 

Babyhood, period o^ 73. 

Bacon, on sttidiea, loi. 

Baolbv, W„ referred to, iG, irS. 

Baim, a., on definition of education, 13; on nse of English classics In 

schools, r33. 
Balfour. G a ah am, referred to, 6t, 

Barnbtt, p. a., on specialist teachers, 303 ; refencd to, 178, 318, 357, 377, 369. 
Bbalb, Hiss, on definition of education, 13 n. 
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Bbbchwo, H. C, on enunlnMlmi*, 3S5. 

■■ Behaving ocnniim," tbe child a, 9. 

Bbntham, od fiinodon* of State, 48 ; hii canoni of 

Bible, nae of, in ednutioD, 119. 

Blackboud, ote of, 977. 

Boaidlnf achoolB, 33-33, 3a*. 

Body, gtowth of, 77, 79, Sa 

Bottuiy, T44, aoo. 

Boyhood and girlhood, 77. 

Braio, growth at, 75, '79> 

Bread-and-bnttei ttu^ea, 5, loa, tii. 

Bavurr, Mrc, on development, 11. 

Bdbkb, on fDDCtiooa of State, 49. 

BUKNB4M, W. H., on adoleacenoe, 80. 

BuTLAK, H. H., on teacher'* pencmal influence, 351. 

BtFTLiK, N. U., refEned to, 16. 

Central aDtboti^^ ^ education, 53-61. 

CttAHHiHa, Vf. E., quoted, 357. 

Chuicter, aa educational end, 9 ; raw matoisl of, 337 ; types of. Si, Sa. 

CbemUtiy, xoo. 

Childhood, early, 74; later, 75. 

Cbild-uody, necessity of, 65 ; methods of, GS; limits within which of value 

to teacher, 71. 
Choice of studies, chap. vi. ; prindplei of, summaiiied, 1 10-13, 
Choleric tempetamen^ 83. 
Choidi and education, 4, iii. 
Class-teaching, 295, 361, 364. 
Classes, siie A, 40> 39& 
Classical controvei^, 93, 134. 
' insttoction, history of, 123; recent tendencies in. 114; arguments fbr, 

134, "S : order of, 190, 
Classificatioo of pupils, reasons for making, 395 ; systems of, 396-99; in 

small schools, 301. 
Claaaroom, siie and shape of; 317 ; wanniag and ventilation of, 31S ; the 

unit in school architecture, 319. 
Clay-modelling, 313. 
Co-education, 45, 3s6. 
CoLViN, S., referred to, 118. 
Commands, 334. 

Commercial rules in arithmetic, mcessive attention to, 14C 
Comparison, as stage in methodical procedure, 348. 
CoMPAVRB, O., referred to, 69, 

Competition, a nonnal fact of life, 36S ; not neceasarUy unhealthy, Ibid, 
Competitive examinations, sSi. 

Composition, English, aim in teachiitg, 13S ; ordeiof instruction in, 1S4. 
Compulsory primary edncadon, 55. 
Concenlratjon of (tudics, Herbutian doctrine o^ stated, 334 ; illustrated, 

236 ; remarks on, 127 ; psychcJogical basis of, criticised, 233. 
Concentric order in historical Instruction, 195. 
Conaete to abstract, a* maxim of method, 165. 
Conscience, 14. 

Conttiltative Committee, Reports of, 31 m, 293. 
Contia-moral tendendea of childhood, 337. 
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Convertibilitr of U 

Cookery, 154. 

Cotponl pnniibroeat, ju. 

CortAlUioiiafrtDdJu, chap, x.; need of, 330; aauci of rec«nt kttenlioii to, 

aai ; ttne principle of, ajo ; lupcfficial, to he noUled, 131. 
Coet of edDC«tion, 5G. 
CsAiK, Sit H., referred to, 61. 
" Cram," a86. 

Crowds, psychology of, 363. 
" Cnltivationiit " pedagogy, 8, loi. 
Culttuc-epoch tbaoiy, 17a. 
Curionty, cbildreo't, 73, 74. 
Cnmcnloin of elementary achoola, 91; whence drawn, 91; piindplee on 

which Cratned, 104. 

Dakwin, C, idened to, 69. 

Dedactive method, 170. 

Defective children, 83. 

Definition of education, difficulty of, 3. 

Demonatration, method of, 339. 

Dcmonitiative geometry, 150, 307. 

Db Hokoan, a., on scope of tchool arithmetic, 146 ; on diBicnttiei of mathe- 

matlct, 167 n. ; referred to, ijo a., aiS. 
Dcali*. So, 313. 

Destiny of pupils, aibatis of cbuification ofKboals,39. 
Detention, 343. 

Development, meaning of, 4 ; continuity of, 73 ; periods of, 7a. 
Devices of teaching, distinguisbed &oni methods, 358. 
Dkwkv, J., on ohsolele psychology, 31 ; on children's imagination, 98, 
Deiteiitie*, teaching of, 350. 
Differentiation of sdioots, 43. 

of studies, 23S. 

Direct method Of teaching languages, 136. 

Discipline, mental, distinguiuied from mental training, 17C ; a* basis of 

choice of itudies, 93 ; an ambiguous term, 349 n. 
Discovery, method of. See HemiKiic method. 
Distribntion of time, 307, 
' the key-word of geography, 138. 

Domestic art*, why tauehl, 154. 
Dramatic instinct in children, 75. 
Drawing, why taught, 151 ; ordet of bstroction tn, 309 ; conelation of, with 

odier studies, 330. 
DuiBS, Dr. C, on competition fbr acholaiships, aSa. 

Eat, nnging tw, 155, 307, aoS. 

EameatDes* <d teacher, 358. 

Emotion, seeds outlet in action, 111. 

Empirical to rational, M canon of method, 171. 

Emulation, 368. 

English. See Speech, Composition, Grammar, Literature. 

" ■ primaiy schools, their history, 53 ; influence of (oamloatioaa on, 37 ; 
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Ethici and «( . . 

BitUd, merits and doneriu of; m a Kbool text-book, 150. 

Exunination*, daM, condiiioni of BseliilneM, a06. 

pablic, hiotocy of, 178 1 iangat ol, 7, S7i ^3 '. cemediM niggnted, 

Bxaminen, qoalificationi oC, ago ; iDtemal and exieinal, aqi. 

Examining, difficallks of art o( 1S4 ; ihonld be ccHUKCted dotely vritb 

teaching, agl. 
ExetciBes, written, 367 ; conec ti on of, a68. 
Expectant attention, 347. 

Eicperienca In teaching, how made valsable, 14. 
Explanation, (dentifii^ 171. 
Expodtion, art o^ iu impoctance in teaching, i6j. 
Etc*. See nndet Sight 

Pact-lore, ttccss laid on, in 

Faculty Mfcholoey, efiecb 

Faiiy-tales, use otToS, 186. 

Farrar, F. VI., on vcTse-maldng, 117; on corpond ptuiiBbment, 344. 

Fatigue, investigationt on, 71 ; bearing ol these upon Hchool work, jog-tt. 

FiNDLAY, J. J., refcned to, 46. 118, ai8, 336 »,, 251 n., 257, 177, 

Fines aa a mode of panishment, 344, 

Pint grade schools, 43. 

Pitch, Sir J. O., on memocy, gj ; on teaching of literature, 133 ; on earij 

Icaaoni in bittoiT, 167 ; teferred to, 46, 21S, 177, 312, jai, 369. 
Fixed-unit method, in teaching of arithmetic, 302. 
Poim-teaching v. Snbject-teadiing, 301. 
" Forma] " studies, in. 
Formal discipline of Acuities, as critericm of education^ values, Mmsidered 

generally, 8, ao, 93-100, 107 ; considered with reference to the classics, 

193; science, 141; mathematics, 145; geometry, 14E, 149; drawing, 

T51 ; mannal instruction, IJ3. 
Porraolation, as stage of methodical treatment, 348, 154, 
Free primary schooFs, 56. 

system of classification, agS. 

French. See under Languages, modem. 

Frobbii., on meaning of childhood, 66 ; his ezcesaive ^mtwliam, ao6 ; his 

scheme of gifta and occupations, 313. 

Qalbn, bis doctrine of temperaments, 82, 

Oaltoh, F., on mental imagery, 96. 

Oames, athletic, their varieties and characteristica, 156; appropriate timo 
for, 77, 31], ai6. 

Oeneralisatlon, as stage in methodical pcocedare, 349 ; hasty, 143, 175, 

Oeography, related to human and natural studies, 107 ; has assumed scien- 
tific form, 13S; aims in teaching, 139; stages in teaching, 198; speci- 
men lesson in, 343 ; not a purely memory subject, 390. 

Geometry, ^y taught, 148 ; practical, 149, »oj ', thecoetical, 150, 207, 

Qaman school system, 44, 58. 

Girls' schools, 45. 
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Oluukook, H. O., on choice of ilDdiei, 94, 
Government, u « nieani of education, 339. 

expedienta of school, 333 tl uqq. 

Ocamroar, why uughl, 130 ; when beat begno, 185. 

Oreck, 13^, 191. 

GtUBB, bia method of teaching Biithmetic, sen, 

Oaidance, u meant of edacation, 339. 

OvvAD, quoted, 355. 

Habiti, fbrmktioT) o^ bb edncational aim, 338 ; limitationt of, 328, 

Hux, Dr. Stanlsv, refened to, 70, 85 ; on manual inttrnction, 215, 

Hannonions coltnTS, ai aim of edncation, S. 

Habkia, Dt. W, T., on edoattional values, 109. 

Head teacher, fnnctiona of, 303. 

HiNDBKiOK, B. N., refetied to, 16, 118. 

HiaaaBT, on^m <rfcdocation, iG; on govenunent and guidance, 330. 

Hcfbartian doctiine of CBnictilinn, 115 ; of concentration, 324, 33a. 

HeiviMic method, 173. 

Hi^Mt primacy icbooli, ainu o^ 43; CBrricnlnm of, iii, 113. 

Hiatorical geographT, 138. 

Hiauxy, wh^ taught, 105 ; MOpe of, u Kbool rabject, 140-43 ; order af 

jutnictiao in, 167, 195-97. 
HoBBia, on origin of the States 47. 
Home, influence of; 39, 40 ; In relation to young chilAvn, 31 ; t* older ddl- 

iben, 31, 33. 
HoKMi, H. H., rrfened to, lO. 
Homan (tudies, 107. 
HuiLiy, T. H., on educational value of phjiiology, 100; 00 reading and 

nriting, 138 ; ai writer of text-hooka, 373. 
H^iene, achool, 313. 



Idiot children, treatment o^ 83. 

Illncttatioot, at teaching device, kind*, 37s ; uiea, 375, 

Imagination, growth o4 7S> 7^ ; training of, gG ; and literature, gfl. 

Imbecile*, treatment ol^ 83. 

ImitalioD a* ttage in methodical procedure, 153. 

Imitativeneet, child'*, growth ot; 73. 74 ; ftmction of; in training. 393. 

Impoaition*. Se« under Taalia. 

Impalaive nature of Child's acta, 337. 

Indafinite to definite, »* maxim of method, 170, 

Individual and tadal development, 171. 



Individuality, So. 

Inductive method, 170. 

Inbncy, period o^ 73. 

Inbnt •cboolt, function of, 31, 4a. 

Inttincta, transitorinen o^ loG, 

Inctruction, place and limitation*, ai mean* of edoeatloii, 11 

Intellectual activity of teacher, 358. 

- progreaaof child. See under Thinking. 

-— « atad/, 307, Jo8. 
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Interest dutinpuiihed frotn unuiemtiit, i66, 167, 
Ictoerts, native mnd acquiied, 76. 
tntcnne<U*ie Kboolt, 36. 



Kbatwoi, M. W., relerced 10, 319, 370. 

Kindergajten, place ot, in the school aysteni, 31, 41, 

EDOidedge Uia conduct, theii telalione, 9-ia, 334, 315, 133-35, 335. 



I empirical and rational. 171. 

Known to tukoown, as maxim of method, 1C6, 

Khoi, Jobh, 63. 

Lamob, K., referred to, 7S, S5, tiS, 357. 

Langnagea, daaucal. See Claaaical Languages. 

modern ; aimi in teaching, 134 ; direct method of teaching, 13B : order 

of instruction in, 189-91. 
Latin. See under Clawical Laoguages and Classical Inatiaction- 
LauKiB, S. S., on tbcoiy and practice, sj : on correlation of studies, 335 ; 00 

das* teaching, 364; on tone of a school, 367. Reterred to, 16, 107,118, 

164,176,318,313,369. 
Learning, not to be identified with education, 6, 
LacEV, W. E. H., on childhood, 67. 

Leisure part of life, to be considered in education, 6, 113, ti^ 137. 
Lessons, length of, 3oH-io; succession of, 310-ia; methodtcat planning of^ 

libraries, school, 174. 

Lighting of classrooms, 317. 

Liteialaic, aa school study ; meaning and scope, I3I'34 ; order of itutrudiOB 

in, 1S6.S8. 

and imagination, 96. 

Livelihood, preparation for, 5, 102, iii. 

Local autbonties, 58-61. 

Locks, John, on tuaroe and school, 30 ; on functions of State, 48 ; on Imow- 

tne the pupil, 334 ; on corporal punishment, 345. 
LogiRU method, 160. 
■ ,169. 



HacCunn, J., refened to, 4, 339. 

HACKBHiti, J. S., referred to, 13 a., 14 n. 

Haclarbh, a., on deficiencies of games, 157. 

Manttal instruction ; jostiiicatlon of, 153 ; order of, ais. 

Many-tided interest, as aim of ir ' 

Haps, uses of in teaching, 139, 
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Marshall, A., on effects of education, 6. 

Martihbau, MUb H., icfened to, 46 ; on obedience, 33g. 

Mason, Miu C. M,, on home education, 32. 

Mathematici, as training in reaBonins, gS; why laugbt, 145; scope of, as 

school study, 145 ; connection of branches of, 323, 325. See also ahdet 

Arittunetic, AJg;ebra, and Geometry. 
Maxims of method, chap. viii. 
Means of education, 15, 335. 
MeanirinE method, in ■rithmetic, 30l. 
Metancb(3ic temperament, 83. 

MBL&HCHTHOH, II]. 

Memory, growth of^ 74, 75, yt ; training of, 95. 

tasks, exhausting natuie of, 311. 

Mensuration, 331. 

Method, problems of, ijg; nature of, 160; analytic and synthetic contrasted, 

tCi ; distinguisfaed from devices, 358. 
Method- wholes, 217, 237. 
Methodical treatment, (^ap. xi. 
Modem languages. See Languages, modern. 
MoNTAQus, F. C, referred to. Gi. 
Moral devctopment of child, 75, 77, 78, 79. 

instruction, place of, 111; dangers of, I3i: limitations of, 326. 

Morality, the ultimate aim, 9. 

MoROAH, C. Llovd, on heuristic methods, 175, 176; referred to, 369. 

Mother-tongue. See English. 

MuBcumi, Khool, 277. 

Music, why taught, 105; scope of instruction in, 307 i order of instruction in, 

107; specimen lesson in, 353. 

National aspect of education, 14. 

Natural consequences, discipline of, 338. 

" Natural " method of language teaching, 13C. 

Natnie, as guide 10 educator, 16S, 338. 

Nature-stady, scope of, r43 ■, order of, 300. 

Needlework, why taught, 154. 

Nettlrskip, on Plato's theory of education, 66. 

" New Education," the, 65. 

Normal procedure in teaching, 338. 

Note-books, use of, 370. 

Number, principles of, 146 ; early lesson* in, 301-5, 

Object-lesioas, &ult« of, 143. 

Observation, training in, 94, 

Oral composition, iSa. 

' teaching, 27t. 

Order of instructiOD, chap. ix. 

O'Shba, M. v., referred to, 16, 118. 

Parsphrasing, 133. 

Parents and teachers, 33. 

Parker, C, S., on Sturm of Strasbui^, 193- 

Park>!R, F. W., referred lo, ai8, 337, 369- 
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Puiinf, how Eu aeeetaaiy, 130. 

Puticuai to general, ■■ maxin of method, 170. 

Pattiotim in eductUioD, 14. 

Period* of development, 7a. 

Pettonal influence otteacbei, chap, zviii. 

■ ' qaaliliea of teacher, 33, 349. 

PisTaLOMi, J. H., aa a theoriM, 35 ; on home inSnencea, 30 ; on ttn^ ol 

children, 66. 
Philology, 132, 
Phlematic tempaament, 8a. 
Pbomc method of teaching reading, iBi. 
Phy^cal exerdaea, kinds o^ 156 ; arrangement Of, aij. 
Phyiici, in teoondaiy tcbool conrae, 30a. 
Physlologjr, as bearing on child-itud)', 68, 70; aa subject of instruction, 

113, iM- 
Pictures, nse of, in teaching, 76, 
Plato, on stvdj^ng the popil, 65. 
Play, nature of, 74. 
Poetry. See Ltteratnte. 
Politeneas toward* ptipiis, 336. 
Pollard, A. T., refeired to, 46. 

PoLi-oca, Sir P., on fonction of State, 47 ; referred to, 61. 
Practical, true education essentially, 6, 15. 
Practioe, a* stage in methodical piocedme, 355. 
Praise, as instmment of gOTernmenc, 348. 
Preparation, a* stage in methodical procedure, 245, 333. 
Preparatory school*, 4a. 

Preaentation, at stage of methodical procedure, 24S, 233. 
PRBVia, W., referred to, 6g. 
Primary school*, (unction ol, 43 ; curriculum o^ j, 6, 4a. See alto Engli*b 

Fnmary School*. 
Prises as a form of reward, 348. 
Pro-moral tendencies in children, 327. 
Psycholagica] and logical order, t6g. 
Paychology, modem, to, 11; obsolete, 20; mistaken application* of^ 21; 

piecemeal applications c^ 12 ; and chitd-Btudy, 6S. 
Pobhc opinion of a school, 366. 
Public schools, English, 34, 366. 
Funithment, definition o^ 336 ; aim* of; 337 ; niitability oi^ 338. 



Quali^ng examinationt, aSt, a83. 

Questioning, puiposes of, 259 ; marks of good, a6a. 

age of childhood, 74. 

Qtlettiont proposed in examinations, 2S5, 2SS. 
Quick, R. H., on the " New Education," 6; i on nn 

Qni^ and tlmr dtildren, 81. 
Quiirrii.uM, quoted, 237. 
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Reasoning;, training in, 98. 

Reflection, at gtage in methodical tccaimenl, 248. 

RsrN, W., referred to, 46, 115, 178, 236, 257. 331, 369. 

Rdigioo* teaching, ita scope defined, lao. 

Renaiuance, 133, 191. 

Reproof oa expedient of government, 341. 

Retentivenen. See Memory. 

Reward, justification of, 346 ; when moat eflective, 347 ; kinds of, 34B. 

Rhetoric, atu^ of, laS, 129. 

RouaasAU, J. J., on fiuiction of borne, 30; on study of children, 65. 66, 127. 

Royal CammiB^on on Secondary Education, Report o^ 33, 34, 38, 46, 54. 

RovcB, I., on social contrast, 367. 

Roles of discipline, 3^6. 

I of school, biading on all, 355. 

— of teachiag art, valoe of, 238, 254, 255, 

Rural schools, cniricola of, its, 113 ; classification of; popits in, joi ; plan of, 

n coming to tbe point, 147. 



Sanguine temperament, 83. 
School. See chap. iii. 

Science, natural, why taught, 105 ; scope of, as school study, 144 ; order ol 
teaching, 241 ; text-booki in, 273. 

and diild-stiidy, 68. 

Scientific studies distinguished from human, 107. 

Sec<md grade schools, f 3. 

Secondary schools, distinguished bom primary, 35-42 ; function defined, 43-45 

passage from primacy to, 44. 
Self-control, child's, ^ ; teacher's, 357. 
Self-culture, distingmshed from education proper, 4. 
Sex, as basil of classifying schools, 45. 
Shakespeare's plays as school stndy, 133, 134. 
Shorthand, in primary schools. III ; in higher grade schools, 113. 
SiiKiwici, A., refeiTed to. 135 n., 369. 
Sii>awicK, H., an*alueofdeGnitK>ns,4;on theories of education, 34, as; on; 

Socratic idea of virtue, 327; reCnred to, 26, 271 n. 
Sight, care of, 315, 317, 320. 
Simple to compUx, aa rule of method, 167, 
Singing. See un&r Uusi& 
Single claasificatiaa, 396. 
Slie, of classes, 266; of dasstooms, 317. 
SIdll, lessons invotving acquirement Ol, loS, 2jo-j5. 
Sloyd, educational value of, 133, 214. 
Small schools, 300, 301. 
SuiTH, Adah, on State education, 48, 54. 
Social aspect of cdacation, 13, 103-5, 

COntraEt, principle ot 367. 

imitation, ptinaple of, 365. 

Society, relation o( to indivMual, 13. 
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Society, tbe tcbool «■ a, ch^i. xo, 
Socralic dialogue, 264. 

definition of viitoe, 316. 

Sol-b notation, u«e and tioiitaCionB of, 155. 

Song*, choice of, IS5. 330. 

Spcoaliiation, 106, iii, 935, 336. 

Specialist and Uxm leacb^, 333. 

Speech, cultivation of, 136, i3o. 

Spelling, 138. 

Spkmcbk, H., bia definition of edncatkin, 7; on State intervention. 49, 50; 

on choice of iradiet, loo, loi, log, Ii3'i5; oo discipline of cooae- 

qnences, 338. 
Staff, the Khool, 301, 303-5. 
Standard of cdncational value*, 103, 104, tog. 
Slate, different views aa to function of, 47-5I. 

' intervention in education, growth o^ 51-53, 

' (unctioni of, as regardE education, 54-58. 

Statiitical atudiei of children, 69. 

Stephen, Sir J. F., on State intcrieiencc, 50. 

Stories, children'* love of, 75. 

Stout, Q. P., on imitation, 353 ; referred ta.gdn. 

Stow, Davm, on syropathy of numbers, 361. 

Stadiea, choice of, chap. vi. ; hnman and natural, 107 ; finmal and real, 

107; theoretical and practical, 108; scope of, chap. vfi. ; ordet o( 

chap. a. i correlation of, chap. x. 
Sturm, J., 123, igi. 
Subject -teacher and fom- teacher, 301. 
Succeuive clearness, law of, 148. 
Suggestibility of children, 354. 
SuLi-v, J., on raw material of character, 327 ; on habit, 339 : retered to, 9, 

16,69.85,331, 370. 
Swedish drill, 215. 

Syllabna of instruction, construction of, 316. 
Sympathy of numbers, 396, 361. 

Taako, as mode of punishment, 343. 
Taylok, Isaac, referred to, 46. 
Teacher, personal qualities of, 23, 349, 351, 353, 359. 
»nthority, 331. 



Teachers, importance of securing good, 55, 57, 58. 
~ " ■ ' EducaC 



Technical Education C 

instruction, 151 1 distinguished &om secondary education, jl. 

Temperament, doctrine of, St. 
"■ -books, their place. ~" 

ay distinguished fr 

- why distrusted, i. 
Thinking, general, child's progress in, 74, 75, 7*. 
TuORNniKB, E. L., referred to, ilS. 
ThbiNG, E., quoted, a8i, 394, 357. 
Time, distribution irf, 307. 

Time-table, necessity of, 305 ; what it should show, 30& 
ToDHUNTER, I., referred to, 151 n. ; 175. 
ToHFKiNs. A., on correlation of studies, 235. 
Tone ol a school, 367, 
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Town Khool*, cnrricnta af, 113. 
Tnuning, Mmeaiuof edocMioii, t6. 
dutiogaUbed firom dbdpline, 176. 

Unhappy cbSdhood, evil* o^ 67. 
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VentiUtioiiof d _ 

Vinutiiation, 96. 

Vocatum, adDcation fix, 5, 6, iii, 

VolonUi; effbtt in mpply of edneatfaM, 53. 

Ward, Jak>s, on tnlnlng bcaltiei, ao; referred K 

Wttming of clftMioom, 3iS< 

Wblton, J., referred to, 173, 178. 

Whbwell, Dr. J., on oiufln of bdii 

Wliole to pan*, m nile oimethod, 169, 

Wiu>ERBPiH, S., referred to, 31 n. 

Woodwoik M Conn of nuuinal uwtmction, 314. 

WoKsewoRTH, referred to, 4. 

Writing, educational value of. 128 ; proper time fat teaching, 18) ; ipedmen 

letaoa in, aji ; bodily poatnre in, 31C. 
Written oerciMa. See under Exeioaea. 
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